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= In this issue we focus on Christian drama. Poet, 
Notes from theologian, and rock singer Steve Scott helps us 
understand the history of Christian theater with his 
the Catacombs article on the medieval mystery plays, giving insight 
into the role of drama in that day and in ours (p. 123); 
= Actress, director, and writer Jeannette Clift George 
talks about her contemporary drama troupe, The A.D. Players, and her own sense of 
ministry and art (p. 8). # Graduate student Kevin Bergman, who is also a director and 
actor, shares part of his vision for contemporary Christian drama (p. 4). @ A visual 
artist, Kent Twitchell, talks about his work, including a piece commissioned for this 
summer’s Olympics (p. 28). # We hope your summer will include some good theater and 


great art. —Sharon 
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It is night. We are all sitting together around a fire—Ook and P 
and Pung and Little Zowie and all the rest of us. We sit close togeth 
We like to be together. It is safer that way, if the wild beasts attack 
Besides, we are happier when we are together. We are afraid to t 
alone. 

Over on the other side of the fire the leaders of the tribe are sittir 
together—they have killed a lion today. We are excited about t 
thrilling event. We are talking about it. We are afraid of silence. We f 
safer when someone is talking. There is something strange abot 
silence, strange like the black night around us, something that we cz 
never understand. 

The lion's skin lies close by, near the fire. Suddenly the leader jum) 
to his feet. “I killed the lion! | did it! | followed him! He sprang at m 
struck him with my spear! He fell down! He lay still!” | 

He is telling us. We listen. But all at once an idea comes to his dii 
brain. “| know a better way to tell you. See! It was like this! Let me sho) 
you!” 

In that instant drama is born. 

The leader goes on. “Sit around me in a circle—you, and you, arr 
you—right here, where | can reach out and touch you all.” 

And so, in one inclusive gesture, he makes—a theater! 

“You, Ook, over there— you stand up and be the lion. Here is the liorr 
skin. You put it on and be the lion and I'll kill you and we'll show thet 
how it was.” 


Ook gets up. He hangs the skin over his shoulders. He drops on ht 


hands and knees and growls. 


How terrible he is! 
af 


Of course, he isn’t the real lion. We know that. The real lion is dead. 
e killed him today. Of course Ook isn’t a lion. Of course not. He doesn’t 
ven look like a lion. 

“You needn’t try to scare us Ook. We know you. We aren’t afraid of 
Ou.” 

And yet, in a mysterious way, Ook is the lion. He isn’t like the rest of 
s any longer. He is Ook all right, but he is a lion too. 

And so these two men—the world’s first actors—begin to show us 
What the hunt was like. They do not tell us. They show us. They act it 
For us. 

The hunter lies in ambush. The lion growls. The hunter poises his 
pear. The lion leaps! We all join in with yells and howls of excitement 
and terror—the first community chorus! 

The spear is thrown. The lion falls and lies still. 

The drama is finished. 

Now Ook takes off the lion skin and sits beside us again and is himself 
again. 

Just like you. Just like me. Good old Ook. 

No, not quite like you or me. Ook will be, as long as he lives, the man 
that can be a lion when he wants to be. 

Pshaw! A man can’t be a lion! How can a man be a lion? 

But Ook can make us believe it just the same. 

Something queer happens to that man Ook sometimes. The lion’s 
spirit gets into him. And we shall always secretly admire him, and 
secretly be a little afraid of him. Ook is an actor. 

He will always be a little different, a little apart from the rest of us. 
For he can summon spirits. 


by Kevin Bergman 


There 
when a group of people gather. 
Anyone who has ever felt nervous 
standing before a group of people to 
speak knows this, however intui- 
tively. One faces a strength that is 
capable of ovewhelming one’s own, 
both physically and psychologically. 
The audience, matter how 
friendly, complacent, or even ner- 
vous or panic-stricken, feels the 
massed strength it possesses. In the 
performing arts, individuals must 
learn to address themselves to this 
power, to ‘‘rise from the middle of 
the crowd” and either take the 
power of the gathering to oneself, 
which can be a selfish act of domina- 
tion and self-glorification, or one 
can use it as an opportunity to give, 
“to seize the power of the gathering 
to convey to them. . . what? A ves- 
tige of the godhead. This, curiously 
enough, is a very humble motive; 
and even more curiously it is equally 
characteristic of the player—to give 
of himself without return.’ 

It doesn’t take long after the 
beginning of Jesus’ ministry, as told 
in the gospels, for him to attract 
crowds around him. Gathering 
together seems to be part of the 
human condition. The builders of 
the Tower of Babel must surely have 
sensed their collective strength 
before embarking on such a defiantly 
independent gesture. God recog- 
nizes the potential of their unity: “If 
as one people speaking the same lan- 
guage they have begun to do this, 
then nothing they plan to do will be 
impossible for them”’ (Genesis 11:6, 
NIV). 

It is significant too, that at the 
birth of the church on Pentecost, 
“they were all together in one 
place’ (Acts 2:2) when the Holy 
Spirit descended on them. Their 
assembly was transformed, and in 
turn drew a curious crowd. The 
defeat of the Tower of Babel had 
been reversed, as ‘each one heard 
them speaking in his own language”’ 
(Acts 2:6). Good theater and true 
worship similarly accomplish this 
kind of crowd transformation. The 


is great power present 


no 
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theater and the church are arenas for 
the reformation of power and the 
transformation of experience. 

The imaginative tale of Ook and 
his friends illustrates the essence of 
theater in its simplest form. It tries 
to capture something of the impulse 
that a gathered group has to trans- 
form an experience they have shared 
into a narrative ritual they can 
incarnate, celebrate, and re-live 
time and again in the life of their 
community. Richard Southern 
observes that 


Theater can come into being 
whenever an individual arises ina 
crowd and turns to address that 
crowd. But it does not come into 
being with this alone; one other 
thing is required. If to gain effect 
the individual modifies his 
manner, voice, or his 
appearance, from the normal. . . 
then an element of theater has 
entered. In short, if he does any- 
thing deliberately to impress the 
crowd, he has to some extent 
made a demand on the techniques 
of the theater.3 


or his 


The leader of Ook’s tribe wishes 
to recall and communicate the 
excitement, the drama of the lion 
hunt and his skill as a hunter, and to 
have his community remember it. 
He rises up out of the crowd around 
the campfire and first tells the story 
in words. But soon he sees that there 
is a more effective method. He 
wants to gather them together in a 
circle ‘‘where [he] can reach out and 
touch[themJall.’’ It isa circle where 
he can show, through composition 
and enactment, the drama of his 
hunt. 

It is also a circle where transfor- 
mations occur. The dead lion skin is 
‘mysteriously’? transformed, as is 
the evening, the leader’s story, the 
hushed crowd around the fire, and 
importantly, the man Ook. He will 
be, “as long as he lives, the man who 


can be a lion when he wants to be: 
None of those present will lea 
their evening of theater toget 
quite the same. Good theate 
making does that. It transforms rez 
ity, and leaves people a litt 
different. Se, 


This transformation involves th 
human will as well as the hum: 
capacity for imagination. Tl 
theater around the campfire happe:> 
only through the agreement 
believe, for those few moments, 
the power of aman to become a lio» 
There is a willing agreement on th 
parts of the tribal leader, Ook, ar 
their fellow tribal members, to ente 
into the reality of the story. TH 
enactment of the hunt, while imag 
nary, effects real emotions and re: 
action. Such is the potential powe 
of the theater event. 

Radical political theater in tk 
sixties experimented with this co 
munal power strategy to effec 
social and political change. The Liy 
ing Theater’s message during th 
period was to awaken the notion i 
their audiences that the alternativ. 
reality they presented onstage h 
the power to transform the world ii 
which the spectators lived. “Let v 
together make this a reality the 
overrides any other possible reality 
we then can go out naked into th 
streets or make a revolution.’ Th 
residents of New Haven, where thi 
Living Theater marched their nake» 
audience into the streets, were nc 
amused. Nor did their work neces: 
sarily ignite the revolution they hae 
hoped for. But the power of theate: 


harness belief was once again 
monstrated. The theatrical savvy 
Adolf Hitler, and its persuasive 
wer to compose mythology and 
flesh it in action, provides a 
rimmer reminder. 

Congruity to truth is a good 
neans of distinguishing between the 
sually negative phrase “‘crowd 
anipulation”’ and “constructing a 
ositive environment for response.” 
hope that this is not seen as a merely 
pmantic distinction. All gifts of 
ace have the potential to be used 
pr selfish and evil purposes, or for 
he furthering of God’s will. Theater 
tists, or people with theatrical 
ision, can use their gifts selfishly, or 
an be, in acting teacher Viola Spol- 
1's words, “midwives to the new 
ality that we, the audience, eag- 
ly await. It is sight into this reality 
at inspires and regenerates us. This 


fs the role of the artist, to give 
fent. ° The Christian artist, 
hrough union with his/her creator, 
as access to truthful vision, and, as 
uch, holds in trust the power of true 
eformation. 

William Dyrness points out this 
plication in his essay on “Creativ- 
ty and the Christian Artist.’’ The 
sod-given creative capacity to 
agine worlds that do not exist is a 
eflection of the creative nature of 
sod. “In the death and resurrection 


of Christ, something was altered in 
the creative order that has opened up 
a new world of human possibility. ’”6 
Our citizenship in the kingdom of 
God, the new redeeming reality, 
enables us to share in the transfor- 
mation of people and structures. The 
theatrical imagination is one way to 
‘open windows in our experience, 
and to show us other worlds 
allowing us to transcend our every- 
day world and see something 
novel.’” 

In speaking of the need for theat- 
rical vision, the importance of the 
redemptive power of Christ is criti- 
cal. We can dream of other realities, 
but dreaming does not make those 
realities so, or does not of itself 
effect true change in the dreamers. 
The redeeming and liberating vision 
of the kingdom of God, however, 
has instrumental power in all realms, 
spiritual, social, psychological, and 
physical. Such radical changes as the 
power to love and forgive one’s 
enemy are not achieved without 
divine enablement. 

The strength of the gathered 
community, be it theater or church, 
is great, but it cannot in any lasting 
sense effect such revolutionary 
action through its own resources. 
What we can celebrate, however, is 
that, in Christ, theater artists have 
the resources for truthful and trans- 
forming vision. “In any kind of 
change, the first prerequisite is a 
vision of some alternative,’ Dyrness 
writes.’ The reforming potential of a 
theatrical vision is rooted in the real- 
ity of the Kingdom of God. 

But human experience, the raw 
materials of the theater, reveals a far 
more pessimistic picture. It 1s here 


that the Christian artist must exert 
caution. Out of a desire to point to 
the new reality now alive in the 
world, the Christian often refuses to 
acknowledge the reality most other 
humans see. 


Much that is called ‘““Christian 
art’’ today is lying (sudsy stories, 
pretty-pretty pictures, plays in 
which every character is con- 
verted by the time the curtain 
falls... ); it is lying because it is 
saying that everything is harmon- 
ious and that we’ve surmounted 
all the problems. Everything is not 
harmonious and we have not sur- 
mounted all the problems. 


Christian artists are going to 
have to be well trained and work 
even harder . . . because they are 
trying to express truth and 
wholeness in a culture that has 
rejected one and lost the other. 
They need to be the best they are 
capable of being in their field. 
Christian artists can give a dem- 
onstration of wholeness in a splin- 
tered world... 
not be all beauty and joy; that’s 
dishonesty. But we do have to say 
that there is goodness and truth 
and beauty because God IS! Our 
work, when viewed as a whole, 
should affirm this with glad 


shouts.9 


our work need 


The Christian artist must not lie by 
denying the reality of the world 
continued on pois 


Creating Drama: 


Jeannette Clift George 


A scene from “The Hiding Place.” 
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Radix: My introduction to you as 
an actress was in The Hiding Place, 
which to my mind was the best Billy 
Graham film ever made. So my first 
question is, how did you get 
involved in that project? 


An Interview with | 


Jeannette Clift George as Corrie ten Boo 


Jeannette Clift George: I had don 
a play here in Houston and the actc 
hired to play opposite me happene: 
to be the best friend of the directo 
of The Hiding Place, so when he wen 
back to California he mentioned m 
to the director. At about the sam 
time the producer was interviewin 
a friend of mine who had written 
book they were interested in film 
ing. They didn’t film it, but m: 
friend had said, “If you ever do filry 
this book, I would really like to havy 
Jeannette George in it.” So this hap: 
pened in several areas and they jot! 
ted down my name, and it just ss 
happened, in what the world call 
coincidence, that several people hax 
my name suggested to them. 


{ So they called me to go out for a 
freen test and interview, and then 
jey asked me to play the part of 
forrie ten Boom. It was an interest- 
g experience because I was hired 
} an actress, rather than their look- 
g for a believer. I think they were 
leased that the actress 
eliever but they weren’t looking 


Was a 


The Hiding Place is about a 
who because of her Chris- 
n beliefs comes into conflict with 
e state: Nazi Germany. I’m won- 
ring if playing that role affected or 
anged you in any way. 


G: Yes, in many ways. Any actor 
changed by the roles she or he 
lays. It is one of the reasons a 
eliever-actor has some difficult 
hoices as to what to play. What will 
e their testimony to others through 
e role? But the role will have an 
ffect on the person’s own life also. 
I was deeply affected. One way 
as in reevaluating the circumstan- 
es under which we express faith. 
any times we express faith because 
e live in a neighborhood of faith. 
he validity of faith is occasionally 
larified by its opposition, but not 
lways. Sometimes it is clarified by 
ellowship, and that’s equally 
strong, but in many instances the 
validity of faith is clarified by its 
ppposition. That is one of the things I 
learned. 

I also was affected by Corrie. Her 
onsistency, along with the reality 
of that woman being there watching 
hile we went through filming, had 
a pronounced effect on me. One of 
the side effects was that it showed 
me the need for Christian enter- 
tainment. 


The strongest thing the film did in 
my life came from seeing how it was 
used not only to communicate the 
gospel to unbelievers but also to 
clarify the role of Christians in con- 
temporary society. There are a lot of 
people who are not Christians who 
have a better understanding of what 
a Christian is because of that film. 

I also felt it was edifying to the 


church, and I think my focus on 
Christians in drama came out of that 
experience. 


Radix: You are now running a 
theater company in Houston. Could 
you say a little about how that got 
started and what the goals of the 
company are? 


JCG: It started very casually. I was 
teaching drama on a Christian col- 
lege campus and saw both the need 
for a program that would involve 
the drama student and the need fora 
means to convey the validity of 
Scripture to audiences. We started 
the company to do improvisations in 
coffeehouses but in the 16 years 
we've been in production, I think 
we've played maybe six coffee- 
houses. We started doing plays on 
campus and in churches and then we 
left the college and became an inde- 
pendent company. 

Now we have 17 people in our 
resident membership and a traveling 
company of five. Then we have a 


“company in the wings,” which is 
the people who have only nominal 
involvement per show. We have our 
own theater, and in that theater we 
have six shows a year. Then we have 
a unit that travels full time, and 
another unit that plays in the 
Houston area. So we have two 
units at work in repertory. 

We also have a school and a pro- 
gram of internship for those who are 
interested in the field. Interns work 
with us for three months, and at the 
end of that time we decide mutually 
whether this is work they want. 
Most of the people in our company 
have chosen acting as their life 
work. We are dealing with profes- 
sional interests, and that’s what the 
intern discerns, and what we discern 
about the intern. 


Radix: Who would you say your 
audience is mainly? Church people? 


JCG: It depends on whether it’s in 
our theater, or the audiences on the 
tours. We actually play to more peo- 


Corrie ten Boom (left) meets Jeannette Clift George. 


ple out on the road than we do in the 
theater. We've played to as many as 
300,000 people within one year out 
on the road. We play large confer- 
ences as well as small meetings. 
With the conferences the nature of 
the hosting group determines 
whether it is largely Christians or 
what their interest is. In our Hous- 
ton theater, perhaps 60 percent of 
the audience is made up of church 
people. 


Radix: Is your approach different 
when you are playing to a church 
group from when you are in your 
theater? 


JCG: The selection of the material 
might be different, but the approach 
is not. We have about 20 shows that 
we keep in wraps, and the hosting 
group selects the show depending on 
if their purpose is primarily evan- 
gelism or celebration. But our 
approach to the play isn’t different. 
It’s the same attitude. The only thing 
that might change the presentation 
would be the physical elements of 
the theater. If we are playing for an 
audience of 10,000, there would be a 
different style. But other than that I 
seriously doubt that there is any 
change. 

We just performed for an inter- 
national students’ conference and 
we were very interested in how the 
students—51 percent of them were 
from another language and culture— 
would respond. I think the per- 
formers were surprised that it was 
well accepted. They played in 
Europe last spring, and there they 
didn’t always play for nationals, but 
I think the material focus stayed the 
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same. There have been times that we 
played to people who have had diffi- 
culty hearing, so we played more 
slowly. One time we performed 
with signers, and there were pauses 
in the playing because people were 
signing to those who couldn’t hear. 

Other than those physical adjust- 
ments, there is not a particular thrust 
for the Christian and another for the 
nonbeliever. They all join in audien- 
ces. That’s one of the reasons I’m 
excited about our program—an 
audience is perhaps the last natural 
junction between the believer and 
the nonbeliever. They don’t come in 
with name tags. 


Radix: To what extent do you 
regard your work as evangelistic? 


JCG: I regard it as evangelistic in 
that it contains Biblical truths. It is 
not evangelistic in the sense of hav- 
ing an altar call or asking for a deci- 
sion to be made at that time. The 
material stands on its own as a 
theater piece. If the sponsoring 
group wants to use it evangelisti- 
cally however, that too is valid. 
We are evangelistic, in that our ref- 
erences are true to the Scripture. 


And the dynamic is there in the 
hands of God. 


Radix: Do you think church people 
are ready to see Christian drama? Is 
there still a bias against theater of 
any type? 
JCG: There is much less bias now 
than when we started. We spent our 
first five years defending our right to 
be there. Now the issue comes up 
only infrequently, although there 
may be people who don’t believe we 
should be there. I was speaking in a 
church recently, and at dinner the 
pastor was charming. But he said he 
didn’t believe that theater belonged 
in church. We talked about it, and] 
did a monologue, and afterward he 
said he could see its use. Many times 
we've played where people said they 
were against the idea but afterward 
they accepted it. 

I’m not at all bothered when we 
are questioned as to the focus of our 
material, or the nature of our pres- 


entation. I really have appreciate 
the fact that many of the church 
that had been opposed have 4 
opened up to us, saying, “We wy 
give this a try.”’ And I’m not awan 
of a negative response. 


Radix: So in another sense you ma! 
be evangelistic to Christians abov 
being more open to the arts. 


JCG: Yes, and I think that Chris 
tians pulled out of the arts for som 
valid reasons. But the reasons t 
enter them now are even more vali 
than the reasons to pull out were. I 
fact, I feel strongly that if a believe 
is not available to the arts, then the 
person has to admit that he or she 
not really interested in going into a! 
the world. 

I grew up singing the first an: 
third verses of all hymns. Then a 
one point I realized, ““Why, ther 
are other verses there.’’ Recently 
wrote a play about the Wesleys. 
began to read the words of thei 
hymns and realized that in my habit 
ual singing of hymns, I hadn’t reall! 
encountered the freshness of thei 
statement. Most of us are like that ii 
many areas of life. 

The arts change people, and we 
need it. Many times those of us whe 
are in the Christian arts try desper- 
ately to justify our work on the basi 
of its mission, and that is valid, bu 
we don’t stand only on our missior 
for our validity. Everybody has ar 
appetite for entertainment. 


Radix: Right. 


JCG: When we move with greater 
boldness into the entertainment 
arena, we will realize that some ot 
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e strength of carnal expression in 

tertainment is because everybody 

s an appetite for entertainment 

d they are going to go somewhere 
satisfy it. 


adix: You've moved into a new 
le now with your theater company 

a writer-director. Do you like 
at better than acting? How would 
yu compare those two roles in the 
eater? 


2G: I wrote and directed because 
e needed somebody to write and 
ymebody to direct. We have sev- 
‘al company members who are 
loving into those roles and we have 
ne of the best theater directors in 
1e country with us. So this year I’ve 
ist done a little bit where it was 
eeded to complement the program. 
have continued to write primarily 
ecause our script needs are so spe- 
ific that they are not being met by 
ther writers. 

My preference still is acting. I 
rould love to do more of it, but I 
~el that what I offer as an actress is 
1ore easily duplicated than what I 
ffer as a writer. I hope I will do 
iore acting. I don’t feel that I have 
iven it up. 

I do a lot of traveling performan- 
es in which I do monologues and 
ave had several one-woman shows. 
ind I occasionally work with thea- 
ors. But my time priority isin writ- 
ig and directing. 


Ladix: I am interested in knowing 
vhat projects you are working on 
ow. You mentioned writing about 


he Wesleys. 


CG: Yes, we’re doing a play for 
he Methodist Bicentennial. I’m also 
vriting a play for a conference on 
vorking with the elderly, and I’m 


writing a play that will be the last 
show of our season. I’m also adjust- 
ing some of our scripts to camera 
work, since we'll be filming in July. 

A film company made a contract 
arrangement with us to do some of 
our shows. We are doing one called 
“Galley Proof,’’ a two-act musical 
about Moses, which is currently 
touring through the country. It’s a 
wonderful play, a camp treatment of 
the book of Exodus, a comedy that 
also has a strong clear statement. It’s 
been well received. It’s usually done 
in community centers or in city 
theaters. It generally does very well 
as a community culture project, plus 
it makes a strong statement. 


Radix: Is there anything else you 
want to say about the nature of 
Christian theater today? 


JCG: I think the layperson seldom 
understands the energy and needs of 
theater. I’ve been in theater all my 
life. But my father, for example, 
never understood why I spent longer 
rehearsing than I did performing. So 
I can understand that the person who 
has not had experience in theater 
doesn’t understand its needs. Chris- 
theater, too, carries that 
tension. 

I think a lot of people aren’t 
aware that they are supporting 
theater with their tax money. They 
are supporting the arts, whether 
they are making that choice or not. I 
like to encourage them to support by 
choice the art programming that 
carries statements with which they 
agree. 

I hope we will see still more 
growth. Our company has grown so 
much. When we moved into our 
theater I thought, “Oh, this is going 
to be a very lonely time. I can see me 
sitting here all by myself in this great 
empty theater.”” Now we've out- 
grown the building. 

I really feel God’s purpose in this 
company, and he has moved willy- 
nilly through our learning process to 


tian 


stabilize us. 
It’s a wonderful field. I talk to so 
many people who have an interest in 


theater, yet have put it aside because 
of certain elements of faith, who 
now are hungry for it. When I des- 
cribe what we’re doing, it’s almost 
like ““Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus.” We do drama workshops 
and, wherever we go, somebody 
comes in who has a degree in drama 
or is learning drama but has never 
found a place where spiritual con- 
viction and art could unit. 

Christian theater should be the 
best theater in the world. There is no 
excuse whatsoever for its second- 
rate complexion, because the Chris- 
tian artist has in his or her own being 
an alignment with the creation. 
When we as Christians fail to 
demand excellence from our art, we 
are breaking our alignment with 
God. 

I think I’ve covered about every- 
thing dear to my heart, except my 
husband, who is very dear to my 
heart and who has been a powerful 
factor in the growth of our com- 
pany. He took our building and 
turned it into a theater. He is very 
active in many areas of the work, 
and we have joy in the vision we 
share of what the work can be. 


For more information on the A.D. Players, 
write: A.D. Players, 2710 West Alabama, 
Houston, TX 77098. 
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Figuratively Speaking: 
The Sacred and Profane 
in 
Medieval Mystery Plays 


In the Middle Ages, when few of the laity could read, various 
dramatic forms played an important part in religious instruction. The 
most popular of those forms was the mystery play. (The English term 
mystery is analagous to the French mystére, a Scriptural play. ) 

Beginning in the church as liturgical drama, these plays dramatized 
episodes from the Bible and lives of martyrs and saints. They eventually 
moved out of the church and into the churchyard, and finally into the 
marketplace, where they were taken over by the crafts guilds. The 
individual plays expanded into cycles, and an entire cycle would be 
performed at Easter, Christmas, and other church holy days. One body 
of these plays is known as the Corpus Christi cycle because it was 
performed in connection with the Corpus Christi processional. 

In addition to their religious value, these plays are important in 
English literary history. They prepared the way for Shakespeare and 
other dramatists by creating a public for them.—E.G.R. 
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I began to study the body 
medieval religious drama known 
the Corpus Christi cycle of myste: 
plays some time ago when I was dis 
ging around for examples of Chri 
tian art that could be referred to 
discussion and lectures about Chri 
tianity and the arts—‘‘the mission: 
the artist’’ sort of thing. I also stu 
died them for background informa 
tion for a novel I was hoping to wrii 
one day. 

When I was back home in Eng) 
land last year I decided to visit York 
one of the centers where these play 
had been performed in their day anv 
where they are still performed dur 
ing the York Festival. While in Yorn 
I attended a local drama productior 
put on in a small church. It was 
presentation of a “gospel’’ musicz 
that was quite obviously a trans: 
atlantic import. It did not come of 
very well. Neither did the hig: 
Anglican church service I attende: 
the next day. The recited creed soo: 
blurred into a beautiful but mean 
ingless echo, thanks to the ornati 
fittings and the vast amount of spac: 
inside the building. 

Witnessing those two event 
made me more determined than eve 
to find out what I could about the 
English mystery plays, because the 
at least held some promise of a com- 
bination of substance, ‘“‘local color,’ 
and antiquity that had escaped those 
two productions. I warn you at the 


tset that what is written here 
resents only an initial gathering 
some ideas that came to me as I 
ad what I could about these plays. 
I found that reprints of the plays 
re available in modern transla- 
ns as well as in more faithful rend- 
ings of the language of the time. I 
so came across a sizable body of 
itical literature on the subject. The 
re I read the more I realized that 
ere was a variety of opinions about 
e origins of this dramatic form and 
s stylistic approach. 
/Some early writings, perhaps 
aluating the work in light of the 
-velopments in theater, dismissed 
e mystery plays as primitive, low 
the evolutionary scale of dra- 
atic art. More recent evaluations 
low a more generous reading of 
le plays on their own terms. They 
ike into consideration that our 
binions of how theater “‘should”’ 
ork according to current fashions 
ight not be the only position from 
hich to evaluate all theater. They 
so point out that the somewhat dis- 
ptive collage of differing elements— 
le juxtaposition of “sacred” and 
ecular’’ scenes, the blending of 
tvity and humor with deadly 
triousness, the superimposition of 
mbolic and metaphoric images 
nto the ordinary and mundane—all 
rem to prefigure some of the mod- 
mn and even avant-garde approaches 
) theater and performance art. 
That these plays were Christian 
nd avowedly instructional in intent 
nade them even more intriguing to 
re. As I began to study the plays 
1emselves, I saw how the entire 
ycle worked as a conceptual and 
naginative unit. I began to gain a 
icture of the overall unity of design 
nd intent and the necessity of some 
f the “odd” stylistic mechanics that 
ad previously been dismissed by 
me critics as primitive and inept. 
The plays were grounded in the 
ontinuities between a Biblical and 
1edieval world view. The stories 
nd imagery are strongly Biblical in 
rigin, but are retold in terms that 
ould be grasped by an ordinary 


medieval audience. One author des- 
cribed the plays as “‘living books,”’ 
and in a sense they were. But in 
another sense they were mirrors in 
which people could see something of 
themselves reflected. Some of the 
writing was consciously anachronis- 
tic, insofar as the characters and 
events were identifiably medieval 
and some of the situations depicted 
echoed familiar situations. The con- 
tinuity undergirding all of this was a 
shared understanding of the nature 
of metaphor—or at least the way 
metaphor works in its Biblical set- 
ting with its many references to sac- 
rifice and redemption. 

With those precepts in mind, I 
continued to study this body of 
work. I hoped to learn something 
about the potential for art that can 
be both Christian and as culturally 
and historically anchored as these 
plays are. 

One of the first things I noticed in 
the plays was a unity of dramatic 
design. The overarching theme of 
the drama cycle worked hand in 
hand with the individual units. 
There was a complex interplay 
between the overall storytelling 
shape of the production and the 
many tiny symbolic images and ges- 
tures that occur throughout each 
phase of the cycle. The way the nar- 
rative and metaphoric elements 
were interwoven created a body of 


ferent from those adopted in the 
theatre of pictorial realism of suc- 
ceeding centuries. The script of 
an English Corpus Christi cycle 
was dramatically structured on a 
doctrinal basis with as clearly 
defined a beginning, middle, and 
end as any Greek tragedy: the 
epic dimensions and episodic 
character of the narrative were 
buttressed against disintegration 
by constant typological cross 
referencing. ! 


The play cycles attempted to 
embrace human history from a theo- 
logical point of view. Stories from 
the Old Testament were depicted in 
order to make clear humanity’s des- 
perate need for reconciliation with 
God, and also to plant little seed 
metaphors—‘‘types’’ of Christ and 
his work—in the speeches and lives 
of Old Testament characters.? Those 
seeds blossom in the plays specifi- 
cally about the life and work of 
Christ, the intended climax of sucha 
cycle drama. 

One of the features that causes 
these plays to be dismissed as primi- 
tive is the stripped down nature of 
some of the storytelling. That 
approach to drama did not readily 
accord with some current ideas 
about how drama works. It also sim- 
plified matters for some critics who 
were looking for a convenient 


The plays were anchored in an understanding 
of time that was derived 
from the liturgical understanding 
of time as sacred. 


work “‘at home in the world of the 
imagination.” The elements blended 
together like themes in a piece of 
music. Glynne Wickham put it this 
way: 

Every script was a work of art, 
conforming to its own rules. 
These rules closely resemble 
those used in Shakespearean play 
making: but they are utterly dif- 


example of drama’s infancy. 
Already I have suggested (as have 
many others before me) that the 
plays ““worked”’ from a body of pre- 
suppositions about the nature of 
symbol and imagination that was 
richer than we often allow today. 
The stark approach seems consistent 
with the compressed episodic nature 
of what was being depicted and also 
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with the allowances given to the rich 
symbolic weighting of the speeches 
and actions portrayed in the plays. 

Incidentally, that is not peculiar 
to the Corpus Christi plays. One can 
see the same approach at work in the 
traditions of the Japanese kabuki 
theater and, in a different way, in 
the Chinese opera. None of those 
forms is attempting to portray real 
life in the way that a current film or 
television drama might. It seems 
unfair to criticize the drama cycles 
for failing to ‘“‘work”’ in an area that 
quite possibly was never a concern 
of theirs. 

Because that sparse approach to 
storytelling was taken, with no pre- 
tensions toward the kind of realistic 
naturalism with which we are famil- 
iar, the audience of the time was free 
to consider the metaphoric and 
moral import of what they were 
viewing. They were also free to 
become critically engaged and to 
interact with the dramatic informa- 
tion in ways that are now being 
rediscovered in modern approaches 
to theater and multimedia events. 
For example, V. A. Kolve draws 


parallels between the theatrical 
intent of the medieval drama and 
that of Brecht, Ionesco, and 
Beckett.3 


If the plays were informed by a 
rich body of presuppositions about 
the nature of metaphor, and also 
worked from a different understand- 
ing of narrative, then their under- 
standing and depiction of time also 
bears consideration. To the authors 
and compilers of these cycle dramas, 
time was a fluid medium through 
which a body of symbols moved 
toward their realization. The plays 
wre anchored in a view of time that 
at one level was derived from the 
liturgical understanding of time as 
sacred. The elements, gestures, and 
actions, with their symbolic keys to 
the meaning of life, were ritually 
enacted and presented. 

The play cycles formed a mon- 
tage of episodes from the Old Testa- 
ment that prepared the ground 
narratively and symbolically for the 
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main theme: the story of Jesus, foc- 
using especially on his passion. And 
although the story progressed in a 
linear enough way, and the symbols 
moved cumulatively toward their 
realization, beneath the historical- 
/narrative surface another under- 
standing of time could be glimpsed. 
The plays of Christ’s passion were at 
the center of this particular uni- 
verse; the other plays orbited like 
planets, held in place by the gravita- 
tional pull of that primary drama. 
As well as the use of mechanics of 
time derived from liturgical expe- 
rience, and the understanding of 
time that placed the passion of 
Christ at the center of the meaning 
of history, still another aspect of 
how the playwrights saw and used 


time informed the narrative and 


symbolic structure of these play 
This is, as I have previously me: 
tioned, the dramatic use of anachr+ 
nism. Plays were grounded 

medieval times through the use 

phrases and language related to th 
lives of the audience. The audien« 
Saw situations and characters th: 
they were familiar with depicte 
before them. The purposes we: 
often instructional. The audience 
could see that in some ways Biblic: 
characters were ‘“‘just like us. 
Other times the purposes were crit 
cal. Some pointed references to th 
plight of the less fortunate membe 
of medieval society surfaced in tl 
speeches of the shepherds, who, 1 
all intents and purposes, were wai 
ing under a first-century Palestinia 
sky, blissfully unaware that a 


elic host was about to burst 
rough the clouds declaring univer- 
) peace. 


If it is important to grasp this 
ewhat multileveled approach to 
nature of time in order to gain a 
eper understanding of what is 
pening structurally and stylisti- 
ly in these plays, then it is equally 
bportant (if not more so) to grasp 
e way in which humor was used. 
ne juxtaposition of humorous ele- 
ents with the depiction of 
pviously sacred events has been 
garded by some as intrusive, out of 
ace, and simply another example 
‘the kind of ineptitude that theater 
s evolved away from. In our own 
ty, however, the didactic and criti- 
] potentialities of humor have been 
-monstrated by comics like Lenny 
ruce. It is possible to confront 
rger issues through the use of 
mor. 

No doubt some of the humor in 
ie medieval play cycles was 
tended to raise a laugh, but it also 
'rved purposes more in keeping 
ith the overall intent of the drama. 
he humorous elements were used 
» create identifiable characters to 
ugh at and learn from. They were 
so used to construct parodies of 
iblical stories to underscore the 
1emes of the drama in an unforget- 
ible way. And humor was also used 
» induce silence. 

Through the device of anachro- 
ism, typical medieval characters 
nown to all would find themselves 
1 a Biblical drama. The character of 
yseph, the husband of Mary, was 
rawn ina way that made him seem 
ke another kind of local character— 
gain with clearly instructional 
\tent. Joseph is depicted in some of 
1e plays as the older husband who 
elieves that his young wife has 
played fast and loose’’ behind his 
ack, and now asa result is pregnant. 
fer wild stories about God and the 
loly Spirit serve only to intensify 
yseph’s lament as he lectures the 
udience at length on the follies of 
larrying a young attractive 
roman. That particular play has its 


The plays of Christ’s passion were at 
the center of this particular universe; 
the other plays orbited like planets, 
held in place by the gravitational 
pull of that primary drama. 


source in folk traditions of England, 
and is ultimately rooted in an apoc- 
ryphal “‘gospel”’ that includes as part 
of its infancy narrative a fairly 
heated exchange between Joseph 
and Mary on the subject of her 
untimely pregnancy. 

It is conceivable that a similar 
play today might be attacked by a 
church audience as irreverent if not 
blasphemous; its purpose in the 
medieval play cycle, however, is 
clear. It shows that an identifiable 
character like Joseph, someone like 
ourselves, subject to similar doubts 
and questions, can stand on the brink 
of the most significant event in 
recorded history and give vent to his 
lack of faith. Such a character depic- 
tion provided the audience with 
someone who mirrored their own 
doubts and fears, giving them a 
chance to laugh at them. At the same 
time they were instructed and 
reminded about the dangers of lack 
of faith. 

Even bolder is the use of humor in 
a play known as “‘The Second Shep- 
herd Play.” That play parodies the 
nativity scene. The sheep-stealer 
steals a lamb, then tries to conceal 
the theft by pretending that the lamb 
(now dead, and wrapped in blankets) 
is his newborn child. Not only does 
the play abound with irreverent 
inversions of the classic nativity 
scene, but it also puts some fairly 
strident social criticism of the feudal 
system, the medieval upper classes, 


and the plight of the poor into the 
mouths of the three shepherds who 
were ‘watching their sheep by 
night.” 

Evidently the playwrights saw 
nothing unduly inconsistent with the 
main dramatic intention in juxtapos- 
ing humorous and dramatic episodes 
to make a specific point. They were 
prepared to create identifiable char- 
acters and make use of parody in 
order to drive lessons home. They 
were also not averse to injecting a 
bit of social commentary. Humor 
was used in different ways to make 
specific points in the context of the 
play. 

Perhaps the boldest use of humor 
was to induce silence. That is plainly 
the intention of the humor that is 
written into the scenes of the scourg- 


An identifiable character like Joseph . . . 
can stand on the brink of the most 
significant event in recorded history and 
give vent to his own lack of faith. 
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ing and crucifixion of Jesus. The 
soldiers placed in charge of Jesus 
were convinced that he was nothing 
more than an arrogant bumpkin 
with mystical pretensions. The dia- 
logue of these soldiers blends savage 
mockery of Christ with inflated 
boasting of their own prowess with 
tools such as hammer and nails. The 
exchanges between the soldiers dur- 
ing the actual crucifixion, while 
conceivably considered as humor- 
ous, were not intended to be laughed 
at. They were intended to present 
the viewer with the awful spectacle 
of those who can casually and 
cruelly joke as they participate not 
only in an act of extreme violence 
but also of unparalleled significance. 
The intention was to fill the viewer 
with awe and dread at the thought 
that anyone could behave in such a 
way during this terrible event. 

The playwrights, again in ap- 
parent naivete as to what might or 
might not be considered appropriate 
in the context of ‘‘Christian 
humor,”’ drove their point home by 
giving lines to the executioners that 
leave latter-day contenders like 
Monty Python’s Life of Brian movie 
standing in the dust. The use of 
humor in these plays, in its various 
forms, far from being intrusive, as 
some have charged, is an integral 
aspect of the intention and structure 
of these dramas. 

Not only were elements of histor- 
ically specific social commentary 
woven into the speeches of some of 
the characters, but also the workings 
of the inner mind were put on show 
through the devices of monologue 
and soliloquy. In some plays, 
speeches were given to characters 
like Cain and Judas to provide clues 
to the emotional and psychological 
mechanics behind their actions. In 
Cain’s speech, his self-justifying 
rage at God’s rejection of his sacri- 
fice builds up until it assumes mur- 
derous proportions. Judas dismally 
catalogs the events of his life that led 
him to take a particular course of 
action. Both speeches attempted to 
picture the circularity of the logic by 
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which the two men try to justify 
their actions. Again the intention 
was instructional. 

Through a variety of dramatic 
and narrative devices, these plays try 
to juxtapose radically different 
methods of depiction and come up 
with a coherent whole. They moved 
toward dramatic collage in a some- 
times bewildering mix of different 
kinds of narrative texture, speech, 
humor, and poetic imagery. As has 
been said, these narrative elements 
are freighted with metaphoric sig- 
nificance, as they move through a 
depicted history that culminates in 
the death and resurrection of Christ. 
In spite of the variety of textures and 
combinations and the deep depend- 
ence on symbolism, these plays 
cohere as narrative. They work as 
story. 


The more recent critical work | 


have seen attempts to incorporate: 
inclusive understanding of all thel 
elements in its interpretation of t 
drama. These critics are al 
attempting to provide a correctit 
to some of the earlier criticisms th 
proceeded somewhat narrows 
against the inconsistencies and ba 
barities that marked these mediev 
attempts at theater. When one go 
back to the criticisms that we 
leveled against the plays when the 
were originally performed, we fit 
that the concerns were a little mo 
basic. 

Criticism from the Wycliffi’ 
pulpit centered on two main theme 
It was argued by some that if a pes 
son played a character like Pilate « 
Herod, that person would becons 
guilty of the sin portrayed. Hi 
would be punished by God in rey 
life for the sin acted out in a play: 


ther criticism revolved around 
idea that the reduction of the 
ous gospel story to the form 
play reduced it literally to play. 
come a game, a piece of make- 
eve and levity. 
ince the time of Tertullian the 
ionship between the church and 
cultural forms of expression 
been an uneasy one, often with 
reason. It would be wrong to 
e out the Wycliffites and these 
objections to medieval religious 
a and make a special case (or to 
me from the nature of these two 
ctions that all Christian com- 
tary on all cultural expression is 
founded on such misunderstand- 
. It bears observing, however, 
although it would be considered 
2asonable to levy the same criti- 
today against those dramatic 
eties in England and elsewhere 
pare trying to revive these dramas, 
iments that hinge on the same 
> of logic sometimes crop up in 
statements of those who do not 
sibly see how Christians can play 
x-and-roll music and claim it as a 
ential vehicle for expression. 
[o conclude, these religious mys- 
; plays have enlightened me at a 
aber of levels. I find correspon- 
ces between the work done then 
areas under discussion today, 
ecially in art and theology. For 
ance, there is a growing body of 
slarship that seeks to present nar- 
ve as a theological vehicle. Some 
ters, focusing on the parables and 
er narrative situations, talk about 
y as a form of “intermediate 
ology.” Such a theory is being 
ed by novelists as diverse as Olov 
rtman, Harold Fickett, and Shu- 
u Endo. 
Also, as I have indicated, the 
dieval writers shared with the 
lical writers a deeper apprecia- 
1 of the central role of analogy 
“metaphor in our understanding 
hings, especially in areas of faith. 
> critical works of Amos Wilder, 
lie TeSelle, and Northrop Frye, 
yng others, serve as examples of 
temporary excursions back into 
very rich area. 


Also, some modern experimental 
approaches to theater take hold of 
the fundamental principles that 
informed the multileveled—indeed, 
multimedia—approach of the medie- 
val playwright. Perhaps there will 
be more contemporary ‘‘Christian” 
theater that plugs back into its rich 
heritage and sets about generating 
some truly innovative and exciting 
drama. 

My reading of these plays and 
some of the critical work that sur- 
rounds them has challenged me to 
rethink some of my _ convictions 
about the possible relationships 
between my beliefs and the work I 
do in the arts. I hope there will be 
something here that will encourage 
and challenge others who are also 
trying to work in these areas of 
belief and the arts. 


Steve Scott has just completed his novel Cor- 
pus Christi based, in part, on his study of 
these plays. He is currently at work on his 
second record album, Emotional Tourist. 
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around him/her. Realism is far from 
a country with clearly defined 
borders. Rather, the task is to “fuse a 
vision of what might be onto a keen 
sense of what really is.’ In this 
regard, Dyrness cites observations 
by Dr. Albert Rothenberg and 
Samuel Coleridge on the ability of 
artists to conceive of two or more 
Opposite attractions simultaneously, 
and to fuse those opposites together 
into a single image as examples of 
the essential elements of human 
creativity. 

As Christians, we must reflect the 
vision of what might be, the reality 
the world longs for, onto the exist- 
ing many-faceted reality. The 
theater, as a mirror of human inter- 
action, offers a potent community 
forum for this vision. 


Kevin Bergman is an actor and director who 
trained at the Juilliard Theater Center in New 
York. He is currently an advocacy intern for 
the People’s Theater Coalition in San Fran- 
cisco, an alliance of theater groups geared 
toward low income and minority communities. 


FOOTNOTES 

‘Wickham, The Medieval Theatre, p. 74. 

Typology is a study that explores the 
metaphoric and symbolic values of people 
and events described in the Bible, primarily 
as a means of establishing a continuity 
between the Old and New Testament. Char- 
acters and situations depicted in the Old Tes- 
tament would be seen as not only historically 
real but also in some way as a “figure” or 
predictive metaphor for some future event. 
It is argued that these symbols and metaphors 
in the Old Testament find their “‘literal’’ 
fulfillment in the person of Christ and the 
church. This kind of interpretation, used by 
the early church fathers, has similarities to 
some forms of rabbinic interpretation. 

Typology was used as a weapon by some 
of the church fathers against heretical groups 
that would try either to reinterpret the Bible 
in a rigidly literal way, and thus drive a 
wedge between Jesus and the God of the Old 
Testament by pointing out all the inconsis- 
tencies between them—or would pervert 
the Biblical message in some other way 
through the use of a free-floating mystical 
allegorization that had little regard for his- 
torical reality. 

3This point is made in Kolve’s study as 
well as by others. 


This article is taken from his paper titled ‘‘Truth- 
ful Performance: A Theatrical Way of Seeing,” 
written at New College Berkeley, where he 
recently received his Master of Christian Studies 
degree. 


FOOTNOTES 


‘Robert Edmund Jones, The Dramatic 
Imagination (New York: Theater Arts Books, 
1941), pp. 45-48. 

Richard Southern, The Seven Ages of the 
Theatre (New York: Hill and Wang, 1961), p. 
27-28. 

Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

4Quoted in Elizabeth Burns, Theatricality: A 
Study of Convention in the Theater and in Social Life 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1972), p. 15. 

Viola Spolin, Improvisation for the Theater; A 
Handbook of Teaching and Directing Techniques 
(Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 
1963), p. 16. 

6“Creativity and the Christian Artist’ by 
William Dyrness, Radix, Vol. 13, No. 5 
(March/April 1982), p. 19. 

Ibid. 

8[bid. 

9Gini Andrews, ‘‘Can a Christian Be a 
Professional Artist?’’ A speech at the London 
Arts Center Group, quoted in literature of the 
New York Arts Group. 

10D yrness, “Creativity,” p. 19. 
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Catch Cp on our back issues 


Some of the Articles Youve Been Missing... 


Group | 


A. The Ethics of Work: “Interview with 
Jacques Ellul,’ “Calvin's View of 
Work,” “Work: Necessity, Vocation, 
and Strategy,” “Interview with Carol 
Amen on The Last Testament,” 
“Paul in the Marketplace.” 


B. Urban Issue:: “The John Perkins/ 
Eldridge Cleaver Interview,” “Repair 
the Ruined Cities,” “Urbanization in 
the Two-Thirds World.” 


C. Interview with Mark Hatfield on 
“Faith and Politics,” Interview with 
Leland Ryken on ‘Art, Creativity, and 
Grace,” Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen 
on “The Female Reconstructs Psy- 
chology.” 


D. Writers’ Issue: Interview with Freder- 
ick Buechner, Interview with Larry 
Woiwode, Cathy Luchetti on “Women 
of the West.” 


E. Comparative Religion: ‘Do All Reli- 
gions Lead to God?” “J.N.D. Ander- 
son Interview,” “Kerry Livgren’s Story.” 


F. Peacemaking: “Dom Helder Camera 
Interview,” “Violence and the Spirit of 
Technology,” “Prayer and Holy Obe- 
dience in a War-Wracked World.” 


To Order: Send 910.00 per set or $2.00 


Group II 


G.Media Issue: “God's Gargoyle: An 
Interview with Malcolm Muggeridge,” 
“Working in T.V.,” “Christian Com- 
municators,” “Noel Paul Stookey 
Interview.” 


H.Ecology Issue: “The Earth is the 
Lord's,’ “Signs of Hope,” “Nature in 
the Jewish Tradition,” “Missionaries 
as Earthkeepers.” 


I. Thinking about Thinking: “Interview 
with James Cone,” “Rock Reconsid- 
ered,” “White Violence in South 
Africa.” 


J. The Future: Os Guinness on “The 
American Church Faces the '80s,” 
Earl Palmer on “Our Hope for the 
Future,” Tom Sine on "Seeking First 
the Future of God,” “Werner Koch 
Interview: Insight from the Confess- 
ing Church.” 


K. Art Issue: “Creativity and the Chris- 
tian Church,” “The Art of Sadao 
Watanabe,” “Crying for a Vision,” 
“Eric Gill: A Centenary Remem- 
brance.” 


L. Family Issue: “Self-Esteem and Sex- 
Role Development” by Mary Stewart 
Van Leeuwen, “Ancient Perspectives 
on Family Life’ by David W. Gill, 
“Evangelism, Patriarchy and the 
Abuse of Children” by Virginia Mol- 
lenkott. 


per issue. Name _ 

Send Me: fac 

OA year's subscription (six issues) for ri“ wmLUCC 
*10.00 Ciy/State/Zip_ 

O Set of Back Issues __ ____ _ (order . ~~ sC 
by number) 


UO) Individual Back Issues 
(order by letter) 


_ Please make checks payable inU.S. Dollars andsendto _ 
Radix, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley,CA 94704. tS 


Group III 


M. Literature Issue: “Interview with C: 
law Milosz,”’ Nobel Prizewinn 
poet, “Christian Elements in J. R 
Tolkien,” “C. S. Lewis: Visionen 
Reality,” “Flannery O’Connor: No 
ist and Believer.” 


N.War and Peace: “Is Just War Po 
ble?” by John Howard Yoder, “W 
Peace, and Old Testament La 
“Strategies for Social Change,” “S 
ing the Unseeable” by Luci Sha 


O.Addiction and Rehabilitation, 
Interview with George and Meg F 
terson, “Corporate Responsibiliti 
“Corporate Simplicity.” 


P. Uganda: ‘Between a Rock an 
Hard Place” by Connie Nash, “Int 
view with Kefa Sempangi’” by Con) 
Nash, “Interview with Tony Cox 
his Marriage to Yoko Ono, His C¢ 
version, and John Lennon's Deat 


Q.The Golden Cow by John Whi 
David Gill on “Christians and Monet 
Billy Graham on “The Dangers: 
Our Successes.” 


R. East Meets West: “How Much C- 
logue is Possible?” “The Holocaw 
and The American Future,” “Dorot 
Day: A Remembrance,” ‘“Dorot 
Sayers: Lively-Minded Believer.” 


o Rosa and Enrique, Indian teenag- 
rs living in a small Guatemalan vil- 
ge, America, el norte, is a land 
here dreams come true. It’s the 
nd of indoor plumbing and great 
ealth that they’ve seen in Spanish- 
nguage versions of Good House- 
Peping. 

Their own home is in an incredi- 
ly lush green valley with white- 
rashed houses that provides a 
ramatic backdrop for the women in 
heir bright hand-woven clothing. 

| But these people are very poor. 
ind when the father of Rosa and 
mrique attends a meeting with 
ther peasants to ask for higher 
rages, he and his friends are killed 
y the government army. Soon after 
reir mother disappears and, fearing 
yr their lives, Rosa and Enrique 
ead north. 

Their story is told in 
ycations—Guatemala, Mexico, and 
ve United States, and in three 
nguages—an Indian dialect, Span- 
h, and English. (Beginning with 


ve villagers’ story and their lan- 


three 


Wage is an important aspect of this 
lm. Other recent films about Cen- 


Sharon 
allagher 


tral America and border problems 
have all been told through the eyes 
of Americans.) 

After escaping from Guatemala, 
Rosa and Enrique end up in Tijuana, 
where they are taken advantage of 
by a variety of potential “coyotes,”’ 
men who charge exorbitant fees to 
take people across the border. The 
two young people end up literally 
crawling across the border on their 
hands and knees through a rat- 
infested abandoned pipe. 
When they emerge on a hill over- 
looking the bright lights of San 
Diego at night it seems that their 
dreams have come true. 

But the reality behind the bright 
lights is grim. They are taken to a 
hole-in-the-wall apartment with 
filthy, albeit indoor, plumbing and 
are set to work as manual laborers. 
They do meet with some success in 
this American city because of their 
energy, willingness to work, and 
some fast 
beyond the reach of immigration 
authorities. 

The full 
Shown through the eyes of the two 


sewer 


maneuvering to stay 


film is of contrasts. 


innocents, it points out what a 
strange world we live in. When 
Rosa, who finds a job as a maid, is 
overwhelmed by all the buttons on 
the multi-cycle washing machine 
she is supposed to use, she simply 
takes the wash out to the more 
familiar looking swimming pool. 
Then she can’t understand why her 
mistress is upset to find the family 
wash laid out on the grass, drying in 
the sun. 

One moment is especially telling: 
when Rosa looks out the kitchen 
window of the house she works in at 
some teenagers, near her own age. 
They are sitting in a convertible, 
laughing and a little bored. In Rosa’s 
face there is incomprehension at a 
life so carefree. 

The world Rosa and Enrique are 
now in is prosperous, but the values 
that make for that prosperity are 
foreign to them—and less human 
that those of the villagers they left 
behind. The dream that led them to 
the north was based only on faded 
pictures in a magazine. The more 
powerful dreams that rule their lives 
are in their genes—dreams of their 
family and their homeland filled 
with white butterflies and other 
magical Mayan symbols. 

Filmmaker Gregory Nava, a 
Mexican-American who grew up 
near the border, experiencing the 
contrast between the two worlds of 
his film, has the gift of presenting the 
world through the eyes of his Gua- 
temalan protagonists. He also has a 
sensitivity to a different, hispano 
aesthetic that gives depth and rich- 
ness to the film. 

In the end, in Nava’s contrast 
between north and south, the south 
is the more appealing place, with 
better values and deeper beauty. 
And yet its extreme poverty and the 
unbounded military, protecting the 
landed minority, create a context 
where el norte continues to appear a 
promised land. And though the 
opportunities that await immigrants 
may be negligible, many, like Rosa 
and Enrique, will continue becom- 
ing displaced persons in quest of that 
promised prosperity. 
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| BOOKS 


Loving God 
by Margaret Parker 


Loving God by Charles Colson. 
Zondervan, 1983, cloth, $11.95. 


Loving God is Charles Colson’s 
latest book and, I believe, his best. 
The book’s glossy jacket, with a 
golden sun sending out rays in the 
shape of a cross, suggests that this 
may be one of those unremittingly 
uplifting books about victorious 
Christian living. The introduction, 
however, makes it clear that Col- 
son’s chief concern is not what we 
can get out of the Christian life; it is 
what we should be putting into it. 

Colson’s theme is obedience. 
Loving God is not a matter of pious 
sentiments or pretty feelings. It is 
action. Christians must turn away 
from their complacent worldliness, 
accept the authority of God’s Word, 
and allow him to direct their lives. 

Colson states his theological 
points with the logical precision ofa 
tough-minded lawyer, supporting 
each proposition with Scripture. 
Much of his book’s power lies in the 
clarity of its arguments. But Loving 
God speaks even more powerfully 
when it shifts from rational argu- 
ment to finely crafted story-telling. 

Each point Colson makes is illus- 
trated with a true story. These 
accounts introduce a cosmopolitan 
cast of intriguing characters, from a 
4th-century monk to a 20th-century 
gangster, from a maverick judge toa 
conservative CPA. The stories 
plunge us into such diverse settings 
as the White House and an old-folks’ 
home in Georgia, a POW camp in 
Hanoi and the Full Gospel Church in 
Seoul. 

The centerpiece of the book is a 
crucifixion account told from the 
viewpoint of the repentant thief 
who hung on the cross next to 
Christ. Colson knows how to 
employ characterization, descrip- 
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tion, conflict, and suspense with the 
skill of a gifted novelist. While 
cogent reasoning drills his message 
into our heads, it is narrative power 
that engraves it on our hearts. 

In the final analysis, Colson’s 
book speaks forcefully because its 
message is backed up by the author’s 
life. Colson’s pleas for Christian 
compassion for the oppressed ring 
true, coming from one who spends 
much of his life in ministry to 
prisoners. 

God is using Charles Colson in 
exciting ways. It may be that at this 
point in history he can act more 
effectively as the social conscience 
of American evangelicalism than 
can any other single person. Because 
we all know that he was one of Nix- 
on’s most coldblooded, conservative 
lawyers, we cannot dismiss him as 
another starry-eyed, fuzzy-headed, 
bleeding-heart liberal. We sense 
that he brings the same hardheaded 
practicality to his concern for social 
problems that he brought to the 
White House. His incisive intelli- 
gence and persuasive powers have 
now been dedicated to serving his 
new master. Loving God is a powerful 
call to follow Christ in paths of rad- 
ical obedience. 


7” ~6Noll, Hatch, and Marsden take is 


The Search on | 
Christian America 


by Douglas Firth Anderson 


The Search for Christian America by 
Mark A. Noll, Nathan O. Hatch, 
and George M. Marsden. Crossway 
Books, 1983, paperback, $6.95. 


History and wisdom are like a 
saline solution. The wisdom is there; 
its taste is unmistakable. Yet few 
people, including historians, take the 


trouble to distill it. The Search. 
Christian America is an exceptio) 
that tendency. I wish there vw 
some way to entice every profes; 
American evangelical to read 
because the book exemplifies ey; 
gelical historians using their pro: 
sional gifts to bring from 
American past a measure of wisa 
for the present. 

Not that the authors have 
solutions to all of the U.S.’s curr 
dilemmas. Their profession g 
them no omniscience or infallibil 
Their book, though, is focused « 
vibrant myth in conservative C 
tian circles, and, since that m 
depends on historical argum: 
what the authors have to say a 
that myth is especially pertinen 

The myth that Noll, Hatch, 
Marsden address is the myth 
Christian America. 

America... was founded 
Christian nation. She has 
chosen by God to be an inst 
ment for the salvation for 
earth. ... Recently, within 
last generation, . . . the glory: 
departed. America has turnec 
gross immorality, and so is dec? 
ing rapidly. It is now almost 
late; but we may save Americ 
we act immediately. 
This myth has a long lineage in 
national culture, but it is resur 
in current American politics. 
both historians and as_ believe 


with it. 
The major portion of The See 
for Christian America is a histori 
examination of the alleged Christ! 
basis of America. A chapter is giv 
to each of four aspects of a 
American history: the Puritan cc: 
monwealth of New England, 
colonial Great Awakening, 
American Revolution, and the pc 
Revolutionary and pre-Civil W 
eras. The analysis is historice: 
rigorous (the footnotes are exte 
sive), theologically sensitive, 
jJargon-free. Other chapters inclu 


introductory overview of the 
, a consideration of the implica- 
s of the modern politicization of 
Christian America myth, a chap- 
on thinking historically, and an 
nsive bibliographical essay. 
rhe authors’ conclusions are 
it and direct. The Puritans 
ed themselves not only as spirit- 
y elect but also as politically 
't; only an expelled rebel such as 
rer Williams saw the theological 
cy and consequent political 
iguities of the Puritan position. 
Great Awakening decisively 
ercut the Puritan ideals of a uni- 
Christian commonwealth, but 
ed to replace it with a Biblically 
unded alternative for Christians 
rating in a society where there 
sno guarantee of Christians being 
harge. Conversion of individuals 
ame the pallid substitute for hard 
ial and political thinking. 
further, a millennialism spring- 
from the revivals was uncriti- 
y appropriated by Christians for 
itical duty during the American 
volution. The leaders of the 
volution were notably unor- 
dox in their Christianity. While 
lical concepts were not absent 
m Revolutionary thought, they 
e fatally adulterated with heavy 
sorts from the philosophy and 
itics of the Enlightenment. As 
ristians and non-Christians alike 
ed together to fight the apoca- 
tic beast of King George and to 
Id a nation-state based on human 
son and perfectibility, a few 
ristian voices went unheard as 
y questioned the justness of the 
r itself (were the colonists really 
pressed?) and the hypocrisy of 
ating Britain for liberty and free- 
n while tightening the bondage of 
ves. 
‘nstead of a distinct Christian 
1erica, a study of the past high- 
its the ironies, ambiguities, com- 
mises, and failures of American 
ristians. America has no lost 
ocence (it also has no extraordi- 
y guilt; this, too, isa myth, popu- 
among some social radicals, 


including Christians). 

It is historically inaccurate and 
anachronistic to confuse, and vir- 
tually to equate, the thinking of 
the Declaration of Independence 
with a biblical world view, or 
with Reformation thinking, or 
with the idea of a Christian 
nation. In other words it is wrong 
to call for a return to “Christian 
America’ on two counts: First, 
for theological reasons—because 
since the time of Christ there is no 
such thing as God’s chosen nation; 
second, for historical reasons. . . 
—because it is historically incor- 
rect to regard the founding of 
America and the formulation of 
the founding documents as being 
Christian in their origins. 

To appeal to such a nonexistent 
past is a misguided response to 
today’s actual needs. Assuming that 
national institutions were once 
genuinely Christian means that we 
also expect them to become 
genuinely Christian once again after 
a few laws are changed and a few 
regenerate or at least moral individ- 
uals are in charge. Such assumptions 
merely continue to sidestep, as ear- 
lier generations of Christians have, 
the unresolved issue of Christian 
witness, action, and expectations in 
a pluralist, secular society. 

Noll, Hatch, and Marsden are at 
their weakest in suggesting a truly 
Biblically based alternative to the 
politics of a Christian America. This 
is not a major fault, though. Their 
primary purpose was to interact as 
believing historians with the histori- 
cal assumptions of the Christian 
America myth. The footnotes and 
bibliography of the book point to 
other books that do deal more ade- 
quately with Christian models of 
social and political engagement. 

The Search for Christian America is a 
sample of something all too rare; 
Christian historians distilling histor- 
ical wisdom and understanding for 
the sake of Christ’s church today. 
Evangelicals would do well to listen, 
the better to be savory salt in the 
world. 


The Celebration 
Family 


by Elizabeth Claman 


The Celebration Family by Diane 
Nason with Birdie Etchison. Tho- 
mas Nelson Publishers, 1983, paper, 
$5.95. 


“Can you imagine having 29 
children? Why would anyone want 
to adopt if they already had kids of 
their own? Who would even con- 
sider adopting a physically handi- 
capped baby, or a biracial teenager?” 

Again and again over the past 17 
years, Diane and Dennis Nason have 
been asked those questions, and oth- 
ers like them, as they have followed 
God’s call to “bring home’”’ castoff 
children of all ages, shapes, and 
colors. Their story is told in The Cele- 
bration Family. 

Being obedient to God in this way 
has rarely been easy. The Nasons 
have struggled against bureaucracies 
in this country and around the world 
as they have rescued children no one 
wanted but whom no one wanted to 
give up. They have had more than 
their share of emotional crises and 
disappointments. But through every 
hardship shines the message of God’s 
faithfulness to those who are true to 
his calling. Repeatedly, Dennis and 
Diane were challenged to listen to 
God and act on what they heard even 
though it appeared impossible. 

Some of the most moving epi- 
sodes in Celebration Family deal with 
the miracles God arranged so that 
the Nasons could “‘bring home” 
Danny, from El Salvador; Mandy, 
an armless little girl from Calcutta; 
Kecia and Kari from Vietnam; and 
several Down’s syndrome babies 
from as far away as Brazil. Some- 
times the miracle entailed sitting 
next to just the right person on an 
airplane, or the unexpected arrival 
of the funds necessary for a new 
home study or a visa. Sometimes 
laws were even changed in their 
favor. Trusting God and using the 
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special gifts they were given, the 
Nasons have affected the lives of 
many people. 

In her 1975 “‘birth’? announce- 
ment which welcomed home Marie 
and Theresa, two biracial preadoles- 
cents from New York, Diane wrote, 
“Maybe with God’s guidance we 
will raise human beings who will be 
leaders of all races. In our home, all 
races will have lived together in 
peace, love, and brotherhood.”’ This 
40-year-old mother of six biological 
children and 26 adoptive ones (two 
have died and one moved on) has 
been a dynamo as she has run her 
huge household and also actively 
worked toward changing legisla- 
tion, with the help of Senator Mark 
Hatfield, to make it easier for others 
to adopt. She has spoken enthusiasti- 
cally and extensively to groups of 
prospective adoptive parents around 
the nation and has opened the hearts 
of many through her witness. 

This reviewer, for one, will never 
again look at a Down’s syndrome 
baby with pity only. Diane Nason has 
joyfully made manifest the beauty 
and wonder of children whom the 
world may regard as tragedies, but 
whom God sends to special people as 
special gifts. 

Not as much is revealed about 
Dennis Nason, although we do see 
him as a strong and faithful support 
for Diane, who seems to take the 
lead in most of the adoptions. He has 
worked at the post office over the 
years to provide for his growing 
family. It is evident that he is a man 
of God full of faith and integrity. It 
might have been interesting to read 
about the past 17 years from Den- 
nis’s point of view as well as Diane’s. 

One minor criticism of the book 
is that its organization is at times 
hard to follow. The chronology of 
events is sometimes unclear. It 
would have been helpful to include 
not only the list of children’s names 
and countries of origin, but also the 
dates of their incorporation into the 
Nason family. 

For anyone considering adoption, 
or for those who are concerned 
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about the plight of homeless children 
in today’s war-torn world, this book 
is a challenging document. It not 
only relates stories of deep human 
interest, but also includes many 
practical notes on litigation proce- 
dures, organization of household 
responsibilities, and even sample 
menus. It inspires prayer, courage, 
hope, and faithfulness. One finishes 
this book with a sense that the 
Nasons are a celebration family and 
that all of us, by reading their story, 
can join in the festivities. 


Elizabeth Claman shares the Nasons’ concern 
for orphans. She spends part of her annual 
summer vacation at a Christian orphanage in 
Baja California. 


Our Fragile Brains 


by Donald C. Thompson 


Our Fragile Brains: A Christian Perspec- 
tive on Brain Research by D. Gareth 
Jones. InterVarsity Press, 1981, paper, 
$8.95. 


This is a book that anyone inter- 
ested in biology can comprehend. 
An overview of the historical devel- 
opment of brain research leads the 
reader to current knowledge and 
understanding of brain structure and 
function. The author, a neuroscien- 
tist, has a good discussion of lan- 
guage development from a semi- 
revolutionary perspective and a 
fairly thorough treatment of the 
brain’s part in “being human.” 

Humanness, Jones says, is a func- 
tion of normal structure and normal 
balanced biochemistry. That idea 
leads into a discussion of damaged 
(structurally altered, whether inten- 
tionally or accidentally) brains and 
personality. He considers many 
aspects of personality and person- 
hood that are frequently proble- 
matic for Christians raised with a 
narrow “Biblical” perspective. None- 
the-less, Jones manages to maintain a 
thoroughly sound Christian view. 

He also discusses the complex 
societal and ethical issues of brain 


control, including psychosurg 
violent behavior, and modifica: 
of personality and behavior ° 
drugs or Pavlovian techniques: 
eloquently and appropriately 
veys environmental influences — 
as nutrition, malnutrition, ‘“ 
age’’ counterfeits, contempo) 
dualism, and human dignity. 

This small book has a vast poy 
tial audience, especially among he 
care personnel. Physicians, certai 
will find in it areas that inform) 
broaden their perspective, since: 
of us have had enough experienc 
training in this area. Even rea 
not in health-related professions; 
find Jones’s discussion import 
Nearly all its material par 
Scripture, though the author « 
not always explicitly say so. Our 
gile Brains is especially valuable fe 
handling of the problem of respec 
bility in a person after brain dami 
and its balanced approach to psy« 
surgery. 


Donald C. Thompson conducts a private 
tice in whole-person medicine in Morristé 
Tennessee. 


Book Notes 


A Reasonable Faith by Anthony C: 
polo. Word Books, 1983, hardco> 
$8.95. 


The author now teaches ata 
tist college, after a decade of e 
rience on an Ivy League faculty. 
writes with a dual purpose: to c 
municate the faith in understand: 
terms to secular people steepec 
contemporary ideas about the nat! 
of things; and to clarify for Chriss 
readers how our beliefs inter: 
conclusively with modern conce: 
He does that with clarity and w 


The Year 2000 edited by John R. 
Stott. InterVarsity Press, 1% 
paper, $5.95. 


Seven British Christian leac 
try their hand at futurology, con: 
buting essays on the implication) 


Pent trends in human rights, 
‘ense, economics, ecology, tech- 
logy, and politics. Neither fatalis- 
nor frantic, they lay out carefully 
nsidered analyses and make 
>ommendations based on realistic 


th. 


e Death Decision edited by Leonard 
Nelson. Servant Books, 1983, 
per, $7.95. 


Our society faces an unique ethi- 
_ dilemma, in that accelerated 
thnological advances in science 
d medicine are occurring at the 
me time that traditional Judeo- 
iristian mores are disappearing 
mm _ the public conscience. What 
ull be done with the protean pow- 
| of life and death now held so 
mly in ethically clumsy hands? 
le eight chapters of this sympo- 
m are papers from a 1982 seminar 
Christianity and law at Oral 
berts University’s law school. 


cual Sanity by Earl D. Wilson. 
rerVarsity Press, 1984, paper, 
95. 


This little book is packed with 
nity on the complex subject of 
man sexuality as it bears on a 
iristian’s fidelity to God. Wilson 
ows that sexual problems are as 
| as the human race, but he also 
ises how intense they can be for 
sple in our hedonistic culture. 
veral varieties of obsessive strug- 
- are frankly expounded and 
ponded to with hopeful realism. 


Luther’s Ecumenical Significance edited 
by Pete Manns and Harding Meyer. 
Fortress Press and Paulist Press, 
1984, paper. 


Addresses and responses from a 
German consultation of Protestant 
and Catholic Luther scholars now 
come to American readers as a love 
gift in honor of the Reformer’s 500th 
birthday. Ever since Joseph Lortz’s 
1940 ground-breaking Catholic 
reinterpretation of the Reformation, 
interconfessional dialogue such as 
this has become evermore possible. 
Old stereotypes of both sides are 
gradually being dismantled. New 
understanding and attempts at 
reconciliation rooted in genuine 
Christian agreement have begun to 
come about. Here are good repre- 
sentative soundings for where we 
stand enroute to unity. 


The Old Testament Story by John 
Drane. Harper and Row, 1984, 
paper, $10.95. 


Another installment in an excel- 
lent series of textbooks for lay read- 
ers of the Bible, this “‘illustrated 
documentary” surveys the life and 
faith of Israel from Abraham to the 
Maccabees. Well outlined, replete 
with charts, maps, and photographs, 
this handbook belongs in every 
library and Christian home. 


—Jack Buckley 


be troubled. Trust in God; 
‘in me. 


ing him, we could know God. 


| Jesus aid, “Donor let you 


He shines through a ‘fe of | 
imposters. He came so that, know- 


Some choices are easier 
others. 


COUNT BRP OIRE 


An Interview with Theo Kotze 


Theo Kotze served as a Methodist 
minister in South Africa for 20 years 
before joining the Christian Institute, 
an organization created to speak out 
against the government's increasing 
repression. Since leaving South Africa 
in 1978, Kotze and his wife Helen have 
been living in Birmingham, England. 

Paul Burks, editor of Sequoia: the 
Church at Work, did the following 
interview with Kotze. 


Paul Burks: Do you feel that Ameri- 
cans are a key factor in the South 
African situation? Is that in part why 
you've come here to the U.S.? 


Theo Kotze: Yes. I came here to tell 
the story that I’m able to tell froma 
lifetime in South Africa. I am a 
tenth-generation South African. 


Burks: Tell me a little bit about the 
origin of the Christian Institute. 
How did it come about? 


Kotze: We've got to go back a little 
bit from there to the inception of the 
current government. It came into 
power in 1948 bya very small major- 
ity. In five years they established 
themselves to such an extent that 
they had an overwhelming majority 
in 1953, and they’ve never looked 
back since. 

A lot of the oppressive apartheid 
legislation came after 1953, because 
then they had the mandate to do 
what they liked. And they did. They 
began to introduce laws that enabled 
them to move people arbitrarily 
from place to place. They also intro- 
duced laws that gave them control 
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over any kind of resistance or 
Opposition, 
Burks: Silence your enemies. 


Kotze: It was a case of silencing 
those they saw as their enemies. 
Obviously that had a big effect on 
people’s lives, particularly on the 
majority of people, the blacks. I find 
that Americans are often very sur- 
prised when someone points out that 
whites comprise only 16 percent of 
the population of South Africa. 

The government slowly but 
surely consolidated its power, which 
culminated in the Terrorism Act. 
That act enabled them to ban people 
without trial and it also enabled 
them to detain people without trial 
for any length of time. So they’ve 
overturned normal principles of jus- 
tice and of the rule of law. 


Burks: And this applied to whites as 
well, I take it? 


Kotze: Oh, yes. And all those factors 
combined to produce individual 
Christians who began saying “‘No. 
There is something wrong here. 
We've got to do something about 
this. The gospel has something to say 
about the dignity of people,”’ and so 


on. 


Burks: Is that what happened in the 
white churches? 

Kotze: Yes, the black churches were 
completely voiceless at that time. 
Burks: Did you experience much 
Opposition within the Methodist 


by Paul Burks 


Church to your concern and vie 
and involvement in the Christi 
Institute? 


Kotze: No. 


Burks: So, it was different from t 
Dutch Reformed situation? 


Kotze: Very different. The Met 
dist Church was nominally liberal 
after all, we black and white ; 
down together in the synods a 
conferences. And it was in the lz 
1950s that the Methodist Chur 
caused a furor in South Africa 
electing a black president. 

In 1967 I was offered the post: 
Capetown director of the Christi 
Institute. So I left the Methodist pz 
toral ministry to enter the Institut 


Burks: If I can take you back for ju 
a moment, could you summari 
what caused South Africans to allo: 
the government to arise and 
successful? 


Kotze: First of all, it was the eas 
going compliance of the Engliss 
speaking people in South Africa. 


Burks: The tendency to accept wht 
the government says? 


Kotze: They were the product 
colonialism, landowners and bus 
nesspeople, concerned with prof! 
so the great reserve—the deposits: 
cheap labor—suited them very we: 
That is one of the major factc: 
behind the success of this gover: 
ment. And politically the Englij 


continued on p. 


wee CHRIST THE LIFE OF 
E WORLD! Those are words 
t speak of joy, meaning, hope. For 
ne they may even speak of tri- 
ph and victory. Those are words 
t have a ring of certainty in them. 
it in the uncertain world of suffer- 
|, Oppression, and death, what do 
y mean? The realities of the 
irld in which we live suggest the 
d grip of death rather than the 
iledom of life. 
Violence, greed, and the demonic 
tortion of human values continue 
destroy God’s world and his peo- 
|. Economic exploitation is escal- 
g rather than abating; economic 
ustice is still the dominant reality 
the relationships between rich and 
r countries. Racism is as rampant 
ever, not only in South Africa, but 
b in other parts of the world. In its 
ances with 
lologies”’ it has acquired a new 
ak of respectability and _ has 
rome even more pervasive. In 
lath Africa, apartheid and injustice 
] reign supreme. Inequality is still 
\ctified by law, and racial super- 
ity is still justified by theology. 
day, with the blatant support of 
many western governments, 
artheid seems stronger than ever. 
e dream of justice and human dig- 
y for South Africa’s black people 
ms more remote than ever. 
In our world it is not the joyful, 
peful sound of the word of life 
it is being heard. No, that word is 


“national security 


esus Christ The Life of the World by Allan Boesak 


drowned by the ugly sound of gun- 
fire, by the screams of our children, 
and the endless cry of the powerless: 
“How long, Lord?”’ 

Children die of hunger. People 
disappear because they dare to stand 
up for justice and human rights. 
Many are swept away by the tides of 
war. Many are tortured in dungeons 
of death. In many eyes, the years of 
endless struggle have extinguished 
the fires of hope and joy. Many 
bodies are bowed down by the 
weight of that peculiarly repugnant 
death called despair. Many young 
people believe that their youth and 
their future are already powdered to 
dust by the threat of nuclear 
destruction. 

In the face of all of this, many in 
the Christian church remain silent. 
We have not yet understood that 
every act of inhumanity, every 
unjust law, every untimely death, 
every utterance of faith in weapons 
of mass destruction, every justifica- 
tion of violence and oppression is a 
sacrifice on the altar of the false gods 
of death. It is a denial of the Lord of 
life. 

For millions of people it is true: 
we are not uplifted by the word of 
life, we are crushed by the litany of 
death. 

Yet the gospel affirms that Jesus 
Christ is the life of the world. That 
means he is the source of life, he is 
the giver of the sacred gift of life. He 
intends for us a life filled with abun- 


dance, joy, and meaning. He is the 
Messiah in whose eyes our lives are 
precious. 

But that is precisely the problem. 
Dare we believe it? Can we believe 
this without making of our faith a 
narrow, spiritual escapism? Can we 
avoid the cynicism of “‘reality’’? Can 
we find a way to live with that pain- 
ful dilemma. ‘‘Lord, I believe, please 
help my unbelief!”’ 

And even more painful, can we 
accept the reality of hope and the 
call to battle that lie in this affirma- 
tion? In other words, is the joyous 
affirmation, this confession that 
Jesus Christ is the life of the world, 
really meant for the millions who 
suffer and die, who are oppressed 
and who live without hope in the 
world today? 

While discussing this theme with 
a group in my congregation, a 
woman said quietly, almost despair- 
ingly: “It seems you have to be white 
and rich to believe this.”’ 

We must remember two things. 
First, in the gospels this affirmation 
is never a triumphalistic war-cry. It 
is never a slogan built on might and 
power. It is a confession in the midst 

continued on p. 27 


Kotze, continued from p. 24 


were very naive, whereas the 
Dutch, the Afrikaners, were abso- 
lutely committed. 

Here we must introduce another 
element: in 1918 a group of five Afri- 
kaners met in Johannesburg and 
formed a secret society called the 
Broederbond. The name means 
“brother band,’ a brother covenant. 
They made a covenant that they 
would work to take over the 
government of South Africa, and it 
took them exactly 30 years to 
accomplish their goal. 


Burks: What were the Dutch 
Reformed? Farmers? 


Kotze: In the beginning they basi- 
cally were farmers, but part of the 
motivation behind the founding of 
their secret society was the 1918 
governmental eviction which drove 
them into commerce and industry. 
Today most of the big financial 
houses and great industries like the 
steel industry are in Afrikaner 


hands. 


Burks: But at that time, 1918, the 
Dutch Reformed tended mostly to 
be farmers? 


Kotze: Yes. 


Burks: And where was the church 
while this was happening? What was 
the church’s message in those days? 
Was it pretty much to separate the 
business world and the meaning of 
Christian faith? 


Kotze: | think a distinction can be 
made between the pronouncements 
of the church and the practice of 
Christians. In the first place, there 
was a really fine pronouncement 
from the churches, but in regard to 
the responsibilities of commerce and 
industry (and talking specifically 
about English-speaking churches) 
there were very fine pronounce- 
ments about the whole system of 
politics that was developing. But, in 
practice, the members of the church, 
and again I am talking about whites, 
were going along with apartheid. 
Burks: You're speaking of the early 
days after "48. 
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Theo Kotze on 
U.S. Investment in South Africa 


Investment in South Africa is an investment in institutionalized | 
violence. It is an investment in a system that makes whites rich 
and more powerful at the expense of blacks. The reality is th 
western investment is being used to underpin a system und 
which vast numbers of blacks are denied the right to live with the 
families near their places of work. It is an investment 
resettlement—or, to be more specific, in concentration camps (f 
example, Bolotywa). 

Where there is investment sincerity, there is often a cynic. 
disregard of the purpose of that investment. The Weekly St 
of 28 October 1978 published the fact that a sum of R84 million. 
pledged by leading South African bankers for the installation 
electricity at Soweto has been left untouched by the governmen 
The Urban Foundation was not certain why this had happened, b 
pointed out that every year R10 million had to be added to offs 
escalation rates! 

The most frequently used argument against economic san 
tions is that they will hurt blacks most—‘Blacks are the ones who. 
will suffer.” All the South African blacks | know (this includes man 
so-called “colored” people, who prefer to be called black anyway 
say that they suffer so deeply already that they are willing to suffe 
more if there is light at the end of the dark tunnel. 

As things are, there is no light, there is no hope. They s¢ 
economic sanctions as positive support in bringing to an end th 
brutal system that enslaves them. 

Another argument is that economic recession means unemploy 
ment and that this will affect blacks more than any other sector o 
the population. One must ask, “Why the sudden concern?” In th 
1960s and 1970s investment capital was flowing into South Afric 
at a colossal rate and still there was large-scale black unemploy 
ment. No concern was expressed at that time. 

Donald Sole, South Africa’s ambassador to the U.S., said in 
speech at Princeton University: “I do not think the corporations 
can play any role in what you refer to as the elimination of apar 
heid. Foreign investment can change standards of living, ca 
improve society and things of that kind, but it will not chang 


political patterns.” 


Yet the South African government charges people who advo- 
cate the withdrawal of foreign investment from South Africa wit 
the crime of “terrorism,” an offense punishable by a minimu 
sentence of five years in prison (without the option of a fine) and 
maximum sentence of death. Why is the government so anxiou 
about the withdrawal of investment? 

Investment in South Africa is buttressing the system of apar 
heid, prolonging the injustice, brutality, and suffering. It is fortify. 


e: I’m talking about 1984 too. 
the church 


s: So where is 
y? 
e: I must relate my answer to 
banning of the Christian Insti- 
I believe that the Christian 
itute was the conscience of the 
‘ch. It was nominally supported 
the English-speaking churches 
condemned by the Dutch 
srmed Church. But, in practice, 
church kept its distance from the 
istian Institute. When I was 
red, my church made a formal 
est to the government, but my 
yw ministers found it very diffi- 
‘to come near me. We lost a lot 
riends. 
is: It was that bad already? 


| 
e: | think I’m being fair when I 


that the general approach of the 
lish-speaking churches to the 
yle system of apartheid was not 
good. But one has to say that 
e were great individuals. You 
think of the number of Anglican 
jops, Roman Catholic nuns, and 
sionaries who were deported— 
‘es and scores in those years of 


1960s and early 1970s. 


ss: When were you required to 
ree 

re: | wasn’t required to leave. I 
se to leave. But eventually I and 
r other senior officers of the 
‘istian Institute were banned in 
ober 1977, as were other people. 
ining is a form of house arrest 
sre you become your own jailer. 
When the Christian Institute was 
ned, the church in South Africa 
ne alive in a new way. In fact, the 
ning of the Institute had the very 
osite effect than the government 
icipated. No doubt about it. One 
he government’s purposes in ban- 
x the Institute was to intimidate 


=) é ‘ ; 
‘istians. And it didn’t work. 


Ks: What are the economic 
ications of apartheid? 


re: Apartheid is fundamentally 
~conomic system. Apartheid laws 
ude a Group Areas Act, which 


ines where a person may live. 


That keeps whites in the cities and in 
all the best residential areas, and 
confines blacks and “colored” and 
Indians in separate satellite town- 
ships around the cities. That 
obviously is a form of control that 
enables the police and military to 
surround those satellite towns if 
there is any unrest. It also has great 
economic implications in that those 
townships are labor pools. 


Burks: So they can move in and out 
to the white job area. 


Kotze: Yes. But much more serious 
than that is the creation of Bantu- 
stans, euphemistically called home- 
lands. This is the deliberate creation 
of vast reserves of migrant labor. 
Under the migrant labor laws, a man 
is by law separated from his wife and 
children for 49 weeks of every year. 
He goes to the cities to work in the 
gold mines or in the industries. He 
has to sign on for this in the home- 
land and he may not return except 
for three weeks of the year. 

What apartheid is all about is the 
creation of plentiful and cheap 
labor. When new industries spring 
up in the homelands the purpose is 
not to give those people work, the 
purpose is to make a lot of money. 


And they do. 


Burks: What do you think is going to 
happen in South Africa? Where do 
you see it going? 

Kotze: I cannot see any possibility of 
peaceful change in South Africa. 
Things have gone too far. On one 
hand, the deposit of bitterness in the 
majority of the population is far too 
deep. On the other hand, the ruling 
minority are far too greedy, and far 
too afraid to make any meaningful 
concessions. 

In any event, it is not concessions 
that are needed. What is needed is 
for the apartheid law to be scrapped. 
The system of migrant labor should 
be abolished and political power 
given to the vast majority. I think 
that Bishop Desmond Tutu summed 
it up very well when he said, “We 
do not any longer want crumbs from 
the master’s table. We want a share 
in planning the meal.”’ 


Boesak, continued from p. 25 


of weakness, suffering, and death. It 
is the quiet, subversive piety that the 
Christian church cannot do without. 
Second, we must be reminded that in 
the Bible this affirmation is given to 
people who in their situation were the 
poor, the oppressed, and the weak. 
They were the people who lived on 
the underside of history. And it is 
they who are called upon to confirm 
this truth. Jesus Christ is the life of 
the world. 


Allan Boesak, a black South A 
dent of the World Alliance of 
Churches. 


frican, is presi- 


Reformed 


* * * 


This article was taken from a talk given at the 
Sixth Assembly of the World Council of Churches 


in Vancouver, B.C., in summer 1983. 


ing Art to the Streets 


by Kent Twitchell 
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re 


I decided to become an artist, I 
pose, as soon as I determined it 
is possible to survive while still 
king art. Earlier I hadn’t under- 
od about differences between 
‘m and content. I just liked to 
aw. I was about seven years old 
en I first thought about it. In jun- 
‘high school I earned money mak- 
5 posters and signs and dreamed of 
e day becoming a commercial 
ist and illustrating books and 
gazines. 

After high school I was an illus- 
itor with the Air Force; then in 
96 I moved to Los Angeles to 
end college. 

In the ’40s and early ’50s I mostly 
>w my environment. Since we 
re farmers, that meant cows and 
ses, chickens, trees, barns, etc. 
first portrait was of my hero, 
ry Rogers. I’ve done hundreds of 
ple since then. I painted on walls 
the barn, the garage, and my 
room. 

I flirted with abstract art in col- 
re, but returned to realism when I 
empted my first major street 
ural. Abstract was phony form. 
‘heart was never in it. I avoided 


I was raised in the church, a little 
sthodist church in Dimondale, 
ichigan, a village of under 800 
ople near Lansing. My mother was 
superintendent of the Sunday 
nool. People were always at our 
use for prayer meetings and I was 
mfortable with it. We assembled a 


7 


The first art I can remember see- 
x was old masters in Bibles and 
ntemporary illustrations in Chris- 
n books. I used to stare for hours 
a painting of the Second Coming 
found in a book in the ’40s. In the 
e 50s we attended a new church, 
fundamentalist Bible church. Be- 
id the altar was a big painting of 
rist returning in the clouds. 

=d to sketch it during sermons. 

All the art that impressed me was 
- that glorified God. The best and 
yrst art I’ve ever seen has been 
igious art. Art-making has to be 


important—to the artist and to the 
society. It takes too much, it is too 
large a chunk of your life just to flirt 
around with. To a Christian, God is 
the most important thing. I never did 
blatant Christian art, not because I 
didn’t want to, but because I didn’t 
believe that God was leading me to 
do that. 

After painting psychedelic pat- 
terns and flowers on walls in the late 
60s (in my opinion that was the 
beginning of the street mural pheno- 
menon), I felt the urge to paint a 
mural. I wanted it to have power and 
I painted it as beautifully as I knew 
how—a two-story Steve McQueen 
on a house in downtown Los Ange- 
les. It’s a ghostly figure painted 
all in blues with white eyes. I said it 
was meant to be Moses after he’d 
descended from the mountain. My 
first street mural was an under- 
ground religious painting and most 
of the rest have been also—for those 
who have eyes to see. And slowly my 
art began bringing me back to God. 

My paintings were to cause view- 
ers to bend their heads back to look 
into the eyes of the giant beings. Like 
a cathedral, I wanted my art works 
to humble people. Also, they must 
show the obviousness of labor, pains- 
taking commitment to a purpose. 
The plan for each giant piece 1s vis- 
ible to those who take the time to 
walk up and look closely. I want my 
paintings to be minimal, having 


Holy Trinity with the Virgin 
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restrained power, monumental, 
overwhelming, yet with an answer. 
At close range one can see that every 
mural is a giant paint-by-number 
that even a child can understand. 

In 1977 I painted three people 40 
feet tall on the west wall of what is 
now Otis/Parsons Art Institute in 
Los Angeles. Dressed in white lab 
coats they stare out of a white wall. I 
call it “The Holy Trinity with the 
Virgin,” taking the name from an 
altarpiece by Masaccio of the same 
name. It was my graduate thesis 
project—a statement about the ludi- 
crous preoccupation with church 
and state issues. 

At the school, which was county- 
owned at the time, someone always 
complained during art history class 
because a professor would be forced 
to mention Christ. Stupid. Without 
Christ we would have no art history 
worth studying. I decided to leave a 
40-foot painting for them to ponder 
each time they entered the parking 
lot. 

Painting it—it took me a year—I 
was brought closer to God. I studied 
Scripture, first as research and then 
to defend my piece, and finally I 
discovered that the Scriptures were 
far superior to all the philosophies 
I'd played with in the interim. 

The piece caused some contro- 
versy. I always liked the way the old 
masters used people who lived 
nearby as models for Peter or Mary 
or Jesus. I lived in Los Angeles. I had 
always used models that people 
somehow knew: actors. For the 
Trinity my models would heighten 
the meaning. I chose Jan Clayton for 
the virgin. She was the mother of 
Jeff on the original “‘Lassie”’ in the 
50s. She had no husband. She was 
chaste and the most perfect mother 
ever represented on TV. For God I 
chose Clayton Moore, “The Lone 
Ranger.”’ The correlations are 
numerous. I especially like the fact 
that no one has ever seen the face of 
the Lone Ranger. I selected Billy 
Gray to pose as Jesus Christ. He was 
Bud Anderson, the son on “‘Father 
Knows Best” in the ’50s. The Son of 
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the Father who knew best. I decided 
I wouldn’t do it if even one of those 
actors refused to pose. After an arti- 
cle about the mural appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times, the school got 
some letters requesting that the 
mural be removed. As it turned out, 
none of the critics had actually seen 
it. The mural is still there. 

In 1983 the Los Angeles Olympic 
Organizing Committee decided to 
commission 10 L.A. street muralists 
to paint works on the downtown 
freeways going from city hall west 
and then south to the Coliseum. I had 
already chosen a site in an underpass 
beneath 7th Street in conjunction 
with Cal Trans, so that became my 
site. The work depicts a woman on 
the southbound lane looking through 
her hands across the freeway at a 
man looking back at her through his 
hands. Both murals have a black 
background. I’ve titled it “7th Street 
Altarpiece.” It’s meant to be seen at 
55 miles per hour. Each day another 
glimpse. 

I had always wanted to do a bla- 
tant Christ figure. I prayed about it, 
but nothing ever happened. I didn’t 
want to do anything gigantic—two 
stories, tops. This year it happened. 
A group of people from a barrio inside 
a ghetto in south central L.A. 
wanted a painting of Christ. I’m told 


7th Street Altarpiece, East W 


Zi 


7th Street A ltarpiece , West Wall 
t twelve murders have taken 


ce within a block of the site, 
ir or five since I agreed to do it. 
ere are bullet holes on the wall— 
a liquor store. We call it “111th 
eet Jesus.” 
For over two months we have 
irked every Saturday painting 
a, arms outstretched. He’ll be a 
igh Jesus. Catholics, Protestants, 
icks, chicanos, street people, 
Idren, all have worked on it. No 
> has marked the wall, there have 
>n no more killings, the entire 
ta is being cleaned up, paint has 
w been donated, and the commun- 
is painting all the little houses in 
area. It’s been beyond my con- 
1 from the start. I don’t think a 
nting of Jesus is going to cause 
ypia but a post-literal reminder of 
us can only be good. Somehow I 
ieve if Jesus were walking on the 
ith today, that little troubled barrio 
pund the liquor store is where he'd 
ind some time. 
In a post-literal world I sense a 
ed for visual language again. We 
-d the word made visual. For me 
it means Jesus—alone. He is the 
y answer—painted wherever he 
ds me, wherever he’s needed 
sst—in the streets. Painted as 
juisitely as I am able. 


111th Street Jesus 
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Reagan is reelected. The last day I was there, young men from the local Baptist college had 
been called up for military duty. # A Nazarene pastor and editor, David Best, and I did the 
interviews in this issue while we were in Managua. Most of this issue is devoted to Nicaraguan 
Christians talking about their situation. We hope that their stories give you the sense of 
urgency that was conveyed to us while we were there.m# There are also some poems on p. 29. 


Peace, Sharon 
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Our priorities from Scripture _ 
are clear—faith, love, not seek- _ 
ing wealth or power, justice in 
view of God’s sovereignty, — 
community, etc.—and they are 
our source of healthy Balai 
and equilibrium. 
David A. Dibley . 

Lockport, NY © 


Nicaragua: 
HOPE AMONG RUIN: 


I found it difficult to get my bearings in Managua, because there 
is no center to the city. The place where downtown Managua used to be 


is now open fields with grass and scattered rubble. The only buildings 


on the skyline are the Bank of America building and the silhouette of 2 


beautiful old cathedral, which, close up, is an uninhabitable shell. 


An aunt of mine who had been in 
Nicaragua before the revolution 
says Managua used to be “‘a little 
jewel of a town by the lake.” But the 
town, leveled in the 1972 earth- 
quake, was never rebuilt. Dictator 
Anastasio Somoza, who wanted all 
the land for himself, refused permits 
to people to rebuild their property, 
while he continued to charge rent on 
destroyed property he owned. He 
also siphoned off millions of dollars 
from the earthquake relief money 
that poured into the country from 
around the world. 

Five years after the earthquake, 
in 1979, my aunt was once again in 


Managua, this time in the middle of 
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the revolution. The streets were 
riddled with machine-gun fire dur- 
ing the night. The people, after 45 
years of the repressive Somoza fam- 
ily dictatorship, were desperate to 
the point of suicide. My aunt reports 
seeing women walk down the street 
beating washtubs as if they were 
drums in a dirge-like protest. They 
were shot down in the street, as they 
knew they would be. 

In the end, the desperation of the 
people led to their triumph. It took 
20 years for the original members of 
the F.S.L.N.* to achieve their goal of 
overthrowing the Somoza dictator- 
ship. Many of them suffered exile, 
imprisonment, and torture during 


that time. Tomas Borge, now minis. 
ter of the interior, was imprisone: 
and tortured for seven years. Hi 
wife was tortured, raped, and killec 
At one time Borge told one of hi 
torturers that someday he woull 
have revenge. The guard askec 
‘‘How?”’ Borge answered, “By for: 
giving you.”’ Some years later Borg: 
did forgive and release that man. 

The Sandinista government ha: 
made mistakes. But it has been 
government whose spirit often ha: 
been marked by forgiveness towari 
its enemies and repentance for it 
mistakes. 

Although some members of thi 
Catholic hierarchy have clashet 


ith the Sandinistas (whose leader- 
ip includes other Catholic clergy) 
y have done so publicly, holding 
lies and issuing statements. There 
ve been no cases, as was true in El 
Ivador, of nuns and priests who 
sent from the government being 
led and tortured. 
Men and women in army uni- 
ms are all over Managua. The 
ards I talked to briefly at the air- 
rt looked very proud and very 
lung. To say that I don’t want 
merican tax dollars going to kill 
se people seems an absurd 
derstatement. 
But American money is funding 
Contras’ border attacks against 
caragua, and the many young men 
wheelchairs I saw throughout the 
y were another reminder that this 
country at war. 
I am ashamed when I meet the 
ple who live in Nicaragua— 


rubble of the earthquake and 
il war—I was afraid to come 
n for even a few days. AndI’ma 
le embarrassed to be cross- 
amining them, asking them to jus- 
their when they 
erthrew a government no Ameri- 
1 would tolerate, but one that the 
erican government propped up 
r 45 years. 

Yet as a journalist I have to ask 
p questions that people in the U.S. 
p asking. I raised some of those 
estions and criticisms to Gustavo 
rajon Dt nCEPAD.Shy After \gra- 
pusly responding to them—‘‘No, 
' are not persecuted. No, we are 
t manipulated,”’ he finally said, 
jut even if all those charges were 
e, it still wouldn’t justify destroy- 

rus, would it?”’ 

voll of course, it wouldn’t. 
—Sharon Gallagher 


existence, 


Sandinista National Liberation Front. 


svangelical Committee for Aid and 
elopment, which represents about 80 
ent of Nicaragua’s Protestants. 


rking to build something out of 


e Gospel in Solentiname 


Solentiname is a com- 
_ munity of peasants onan 
island in Lake Nicaragua. 
It was formed by Ernesto 
Cardenal, a Jesuit priest 
who is now Nicaragua’s 
minister of culture. The 
following quotes are ~ 

excerpts from the book 
The Gospel in Solenti- 
- name, in which Cardenal 
dialogues with other 
community members. 


people, who despise this language of Jesus _ 
_ because it is simple ... It’s so simple that 
_ only the simple understand it.” 


(The shepherds) were watching over 
eir sheep which is like taking care of cat- 
tle today. They were workers, laborers, 
poor people. The angel of God could have 
gone to the king’s palace .. . but the angel 
_ didn’t go where the king was but where the 
__ poor people were, which means that this __ 
message is not for the big shots but for the 
poor little guys, which means oppressed, 
which means us.” 


_ “The Scriptures are perfectly clear, man, 
The fact is that Christ was born as a poor 
little child, like the humblest person. The 
Scriptures keep telling us this and | don’t 
understand why we don’t see it.”’ 


* 


“His good news is for the poor because 
this new kingdom is the triumph of the 
poor and the humble.” 


A Message to the Body 


Outside, the plane tires scuffed 
the runway at Sandino Interna- 
tional Airport. Inside, a spontane- 
ous litany of national pride was 
chanted by passengers happy to be 
home. 

My journey to Nicaragua began 
almost two years before. Reports of 
bishops, nuns, and priests being tor- 
tured and murdered in Central 
America troubled me deeply. A part 
of the body of Christ was suffering. I 
found myself wanting to understand 
their plight and the causes behind it. 

Then one January day in 1983 a 
letter landed on my desk. At the 
time, I worked as an editor for the 
youth ministries department at the 
Church of the Nazarene’s inter- 
national headquarters. The letter 
was from the Nazarene youth 
organization in Nicaragua. It 
pleaded for us to join them in prayer 
and solidarity in their country’s bat- 
tle for peace and survival. Suddenly 
the problems in Central America 
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were not just those of the Catholics, 
Marxists, guerrillas. The issue had 
come much closer to home. 

Six months later I had the privi- 
lege of interviewing six Nicaraguan 
delegates to our denomination’s 
World Youth Congress. Even after 
resigning my editorial position in 
order to pastor achurch, I continued 
to read the papers daily for news 
about Central America. I thought of 
my friends in Nicaragua often. 
Now, the opportunity to see them 
again and fellowship with other 
Christians caused a little praise 
litany of my own to spring up 
silently deep inside me as the jet 
wheeled up to the gate area. 

But I was not prepared for what 
happened two days later. Thursday 
morning was the time set to inter- 
view some Nazarene leaders. We 
expected two or three pastors and 
leaders. The men kept filing into the 
sanctuary of First Church, one by 
one, until almost every pastor of the 


eleven Nazarene churches in Mana- 
gua was present, plus district lead- 
ers. The interview had turned into 4 
mini-convention! 

I posed a question or two, anc 
then an amazing thing happened. 
They started interrogating me with 
a passion equaled by few investiga+ 
tive journalists: 

“What is the Nazarene church in 
North America doing about oun 
‘situation’? Has there been anything 
printed in the denominational publi- 
cations? What does the average 
Nazarene think about Nicaragua‘ 
Why haven’t any groups of Naza+ 
renes come to visit us?”’ 

I reminded them I had not come 
to Nicaragua in any official capacity) 
representing the denomination but 
to do research for a nondenomina~ 
tional magazine. But seeing me as a 
fellow Nazarene pastor, they seized, 
the opportunity to bare their soulss 

What a sinister sense of irony I 
felt in all this. Thousands of North! 


erican Christians compassion- 
ly gave thousands of dollars to 
nd missionaries to Nicaragua and 
ild Baptist, Assemblies, and Naza- 
ne churches. But now, many of 
ose same Americans, with seeming 
difference, allow thousands of 
eir tax dollars to be given to aid 
rces that have displaced hundreds 
| Nicaraguan families, destroyed 
tire villages, closed churches, and 
led innocent peasant civilians. 
Yes, the evangelical church in 
icaragua has its internal differen- 
s and disagreements, to be sure. 
ot all Protestants are unanimous in 
eir feeling about the revolution. 
yme are pro, some neutral, a few 
n. But no one, regardless of his or 
ir stance toward the Sandinistas, 
ants the Contras to regain control 
d power over the country. No one 
met thanked us for the ‘“‘help”’ 
ir government is giving those 
unterrevolutionary forces. No 
i€ envisions the Contras playing a 
sitive role in the survival and 
velopment of the country. 
I am not an expert on Central 
merica or Nicaragua. I know that 
this “‘western melodrama’’ it 
uld be imprudent to place white 
black hats too hastily on all the 
tors. (Maybe if we had some gray 
oras to pass around?) 
|The question remains: ‘“‘How can 
e North American Christians say 
believe the theology of the body 
' Christ and remain complacent 
hen we discover that some 
mbers of that body feel as if they 
ve been forsaken, forgotten, and 
andoned?”’ Do we truly believe 
at the church is an international 
mmunity of believers, God’s 
anscultural family? Are Nicara- 
ian Pentecostals, Nazarenes, Bap- 
ts, and Moravians our brothers 
d sisters in the Lord? May we read 
eir words here carefully. 
When one part of my body is suf- 
ring, it sends a signal to the other 
embers. Because I care about my 
dy, I take some immediate action 
respond. “Lord, give us ears to 


> 


ar. 


1821 
1855 


1909 ‘The US. intervenes to help overthrow Liberal president 


1927 


1933 | 


1934 


1961 


1972 


1978 


1979 


A Brief History of 


Independence from Spain 


: Invaded by American William Walker and a band of 
_ mercenaries. Walker declares himself president, suspends 
Nicaraguan laws against slavery, and has his government 


formally recognised by the U.S. in 1856. A coalition of 
Central American states eventually forces him out. 


Jose Santos Zelaya. 


U.S. Marines invade Nicaragua to do battle against 


guerrilla forces led by a peasant, Augusto Sandino. 


US. forces withdraw after establishing the rule of the 
National Guard controlled by Anastasio Somoza. The 


Somoza family dictatorship was to last 45 years. 


_ Augusto Sandino comes down from the mountains to 


accept a peace pact and is murdered on orders from 
Somoza. 


Anti-Somozans Carlos Fonseca Amador, Tomas Borge 
Martinez, and Silvio Mayorgo from what will become the 


Sandinista National Liberation Front (F.S.L.N.). 


An earthquake destroys Managua, killing 10,000 people 
and leaving 250,000 homeless. 


Moderate opposition leader Pedro Chamorro is assassi- 


nated by Somocistas. A general strike is called. The 
Catholic Church demands Somoza’s resignation. 


Somoza leaves the country and on July 19 the provisional 
government takes power. The war leaves 40,000 children 
orphaned and 200,000 families homeless. 


General Sandino 


Nazarene Pastors: 


“We Feel Abandoned by the 
Church in America”’ 


This interview, as all the interviews in 
this issue, were done by David Best and 
myself in Nicaragua. 

We met with nine Nazarene pastors at 
a church in Managua. The pastors 
included Pedro Amador, G. Amador, 
Juan Arajon, Felix Cabrera, Alfredo 
Moraga, Manuel Moraga, Jose 
Alguera, and Jose Rosales. 

Faustino Zepeda, the Nazarene dis- 
trict superintendent, served as moderator 
for the discussion. He also served as host to 
David and me for much of our time in 
Managua. 

—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: Many Christians in North 
America are confused about what is 
happening in Nicaragua. How has it 
been for you since the revolution? 
Has the church down here been 
growing? 

Nazarenes: The answer to your 
question involves the two border 
areas, the northern and southern 
borders. Because of the tremendous 
aggression, the towns and neighbor- 
hoods in border areas had to uproot 
and move farther into the country. 
Because of that, our membership 
statistics have declined. Many of our 
church members are displaced and 
we don't even know where they are 
now. The government sets up settle- 
ments for people from those com- 
munities, but it still is difficult to 
find people. One congregation is so 
scattered that it cannot be put back 
together again. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people have been taken 
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away from their homes. The Chris- 
tians suffer along with the rest of the 
people. They suffer death, the con- 
fusion of war, and persecution from 
one side or the other. It is important 
to point this out about any work of 
our church. 

It is sad for us that we find no 
representatives of the Nazarene 
church in the United States here in 
Nicaragua with us. It seems to us as 
Nicaraguan brothers of the Naza- 
rene community that we have been 
abandoned by the Nazarene church 
in the U.S. Hardly a day passes that 
the representatives of other denomi- 
nations come to Nicaragua, but no 
Nazarenes. You are the first that 
we've had here for dialogue. It 
would be a blessing for us if such 
visits would continue. It would be a 
blessing if we could continue to love 
each other. If they run you out of the 
U.S., please come back here. 

I have two requests for people in 
the U.S. The first is a cry from the 
Nazarene people of Nicaragua that 
the Nazarene community in the U.S. 
use all possible means to present our 
situation before the President and 
argue with his lawyers and his attor- 
neys not to continue to destroy 
Nicaragua. We have already lost 
Nazarene brothers. We have lost 
four churches because of the war. 
We are Nazarenes 100 percent and 
we speak from that reality. We still 
have the mind of Christ and we 
speak as people filled with Christ. If 
our church which has kept this cruel 
silence could just say even a few 


words, we would appreciate it ver: 
much. We are very grateful for i 
presence of David Best here in Nica 
ragua. He was one of the few amone 
thousands in our Congress in a 
who really showed interest in ou 
situation. 

The other thing we would like t 
mention as a petition is if it would bl 
possible for other Nazarenes ti 
come and visit us. This has grea: 
importance for us. First, becaust 
they will come to see and to under 
stand the situation and the reality 0 
Nicaragua. Second, because tht 
Church of the Nazarene here it 
Nicaragua would view this ver 
positively. So we leave you with thiz 
task. 


Radix: Do you have freedom i 
worship here? 


Nazarenes: That was the first ques! 
tion Christians asked me when I wai 
in Miami recently. There have beer 
people who have gone from Nicara# 
gua to Miami who have said things 
about the persecution of the churck 
here in Nicaragua. They said those 
things because they are against the 
government. People believe that) 
They have also said that within the 
church there are certain pastors an@ 
church members who have openly 
opposed the government in theit 
churches and the government is no! 
going to permit that. 

The fact is that the svelte 
does not oppose this kind of activit 
because the people are religious bul 
because of the political activi 


ainst the government. But what is 
d in the U.S. is that there is perse- 
ion of the Christian people. 
eone in Miami said to me, 
low is it possible that you are 
ing back?”’ And I answered that I 
ve no problem as a pastor in 
caragua. 
It would be good for you also to 
ce back the suggestion that pastors 
pm Nicaragua be invited to 
urches in the U.S. to speak about 
mat is really happening. 
We have learned a lot in Nicara- 
a in the process of the revolution. 
e have had many meetings with 
vernment people even here in this 
urch. We had a meeting with one 
the local comandantes and asked 
n what does the Frente (front) 
int from the churches, what does 
> Frente want from the leadership 
the Protestant community? He 
d they want the pastors to preach 
sir conviction. And to speak from 
sir context in the church. 
So the church in Nicaragua is a 
t sheep in terms of the church in 
yrth America, which seems to 


i 
vy 
' 
g 


Deena and Faustino Zepeda 


have abandoned it. It needs to be 
taken back into the fold. 

I have been a pastor here in Nica- 
ragua for four months. In my case 
there have been no problems what- 
soever in terms of freedom of wor- 
ship in the church building itself or 
in homes. For example, in the church 
that I pastor, yesterday we had a 
neighborhood meeting in someone’s 
home. On the bus on the way back 
from the meeting we began to sing 
and for all practical purposes to 
present the message of the gospel. 
That is typical of my experience. 

The fact that we are now living as 
Christians in Nicaragua in an 
extremely different situation than 
before the revolution is true. The 
principles and ideas of the present 
government are different. It is a 
government with socialist tenden- 
cies, and, as we understand it, tries 
to involve people of the society in its 
programs. This is why there has been 
a certain amount of government 
pressure on Christians to participate 
in community programs. An exam- 
ple is the military draft. I see the 


draft as an obligation of all citizens. 
In other Latin American countries it 
always has been required. What 
makes the situation difficult is the 
reality that we are living in here in 
Nicaragua. It is the situation of the 
moment which aggravates the draft 
law situation. 

I feel it is wrong for Christians 
just to leave the country, rather than 
face up to the situation and to the 
changes taking place. As Christians 
we have been called to preach the 
gospel wherever we are. That is why 
we are here. We are prepared to 
continue preaching and to face the 
changes and whatever situation may 
come. 

I know neither of you has been to 
Nicaragua before. How have you 
felt here so far? 


Radix: Very welcome and very at 
home among our Christian brothers 
and sisters. We feel a lot of warmth 
from the Nicaraguan people, and 
feel very positive about the situation 
that we've seen here. Pray for the 
Christians in North America 
because many of them don’t under- 
stand. They are very confused. 


Nazarenes: I want to share with 
you as pastor of a church that I have 
buried two of our young people who 
were killed because of the war. It is 
important that you know that we as 
church leaders in Nicaragua are 
increasingly becoming aware of the 
need to know what is happening in 
society and to address the structures 
of society. Therefore we are placing 
upon your shoulders the responsibil- 
ity of going back and speaking with 
the Christian community in the U.S. 
which is destroying our country and 
killing the young people of our 
churches. I would even go so far as to 
say that not only is this a great 
responsibility, but if you do not in 
some measure carry it out, then you 
also have a part in the deaths of the 
young people in Nicaragua. 


Radix: We understand. 


® Steve and Sheila Heneise are Ameri- 
can missionaries who were working 
near Nicaragua’s northern border. They 
are now in Managua where we inter- 
viewed them at their home. 


oil fies 


Radix: How did you come to 
Nicaragua? 

Steve Heneise: We came in1979 as 
missionaries with the American 
Baptist Churches, U.S.A. Our spe- 
cific responsibilities here were to 
function as resource people. We 
were first assigned to central Nica- 
ragua to do evangelism. We were 
there for about a year and a half but 
were not very comfortable doing 
that. I am much more of a teacher 
than an evangelist. The Nicaraguans 
do a much better job of evangeliz- 
ing. But we strengthened the exist- 
ing churches to the extent that we 
could. I also did some construction 
work. 

In 1982 they moved us up north. It 
was a part of the country that they 
had felt for a long time needed some 
kind of resident missionaries. It was 
far from Managua, 150 miles to the 
spot were we lived, and then, from 
there back to some of the churches 
was an all-day trip in the mountains. 
Those churches had been very neg- 
lected. Our work tends for historical 
reasons to be centered in Managua. 
The mountain churches were all 
small and struggling. 

I had been working with the Bap- 
tist seminary here in their extension 
center, teaching the pastors for the 
northern area, so we continued to do 
that. Then we also visited the 
churches to see what their problems 
were and how to help them out 
when we could. 

We were there less than a year, in 
about the middle of ’82, when the 
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Steve and Sheila Heneise: 


Been Trial by Fire’’ 


fighting really began to escalate, and 
it became more and more difficult 
and dangerous for us to travel. By 
the end of ’82 we were heavily 
involved in refugee work, people 
were pouring into the towns from 
the mountain areas, and we worked 
to get food and relief money to 
them. It took some time for the 
government relief agencies to pick 
up the slack. 

In the spring of ’83 we moved to 
Managua. The convention for a long 
time had wanted us to move down 
here because they were worried 
about us, but we felt we had to stay 
as long as we could. We moved 
down here and began working 
southwest of Managua with a bunch 
of churches that are in a similar 
situation—they were all in econom- 
ically depressed areas. They are 
small struggling churches. 

Radix: What wasit like to be in the 
north? 

Steve: At first there was really no 
problem. I began traveling out there 
in about the middle of ’81 to visit 
extension centers. There was no 
problem traveling into the moun- 
tains. There was a little bit of Contra 
activity, but it was very sporadic and 
basically insignificant. It was a nui- 
sance, but nothing serious was hap- 
pening. About the middle of ’82 the 
fighting began to escalate. The 
attacks became more frequent and 
then they began ambushing vehicles 
on the highway. That was one of the 
big problems, because they would 
ambush vehicles at random, with no 


specific targets. If they could catche 
government vehicle that was, of 
course, particularly good for thems 
but it didn’t matter. It could be civ~ 
ilian people. That made it dangerous 
for us to travel, because you never 
knew. The last couple of trips I took 
people who were traveling with i 
would say, “Last Tuesday righti 
around this corner a vehicle was 
ambushed.” } 

By the time we left, the situation 
was very bad. We visited one of our 
rather remote churches in Novem- 
ber, and a week after we visited iti 
the community was completely: 
gone. A bunch of them had crossed: 
into Honduras and a bunch of them 
had come down into the nearest: 
town. 

We now have three churches thaty 
are gone. That area is a no-man’s 
land. The army usually does not let 
any body go in, so all the people who; 
lived back there have lost their land.! 
That means they lost their income, 
because they were farm people, 
mostly coffee growers. They have) 
lost their cattle and their homes.: 
Most of them have had to leave every~ 
thing behind, and just get out with 
the clothes on their backs. 


Sheila Heneise: It was really emo-: 
tionally wrenching to be a witness to! 
that. Especially the community) 
Steve mentioned. It is still there and: 
you can still get into it most of the: 
time, but beyond that you can’t go} 
farther in at all. We spent three days| 
up there near the end of our time and} 
had services every day, every even-' 


) 


aT 


g, and even all-night services 
‘cause there weren’t enough places 
ir everybody to sit down, much less 
eep. The communion we had for 
lose three days was really super. I 
ink that the Lord wanted us to 
ive that last time together, before 
oY dispersed. 

| There was a general invitation 
Ir all the churches to go and cele- 
a up at that little place but peo- 
e were afraid to go with us. Steve 
id I and another pastor and the 
hildren were the only ones from 
ig who dared to go in there. 
ut we had a tremendous time. We 
id baptisms, evangelistic services, 
id we celebrated the pastor’s birth- 
iy. We had just finished building a 
-w church so we dedicated the 
nctuary. 

We had a great time, and three 
iys later the exodus began. We 
arned about it three more days 
ter that when the pastor came 
ywn and said he had gotten his fam- 
y out but they didn’t have any- 
ing. No bedding, nothing to cook 
ith, no food utensils, no change of 
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clothing, and with ten kids. It was 
just so hard. 


Steve: They lost their entire coffee 
harvest, and their corn. All of the 
farmers had been increasing produc- 
tion with help from the government. 
They all had loans for fertilizer and 
such, and all of a sudden they lost 
everything. Of course the govern- 
ment had to forgive all those loans. 
But at the same time it was an 
extremely painful situation. 


Radix: Did the exodus from the 
town come ahead of some military 
activity they knew was happening? 


Sheila: What we understand 1s that 
the Contras came in, and were doing 
door-to-door visitation, supposedly 
giving them secret information that 
there was going to be a battle. They 
said the Sandinistas were going to 
come in, and these people were all 
suspect and the Sandinistas were 
going to put them all into prison. 
Now, this was easily believable 
becatise some people had been put 
into prison just for questioning, and 
then released. We know some of 


those people—one of them was a 
deacon in our church. He was held 
for three days for questioning and 
then let go. So imprisonment was 
believable and a lot of the people 
were afraid and fled. 

They resettled in refugee camps. 
Some of them were pressed into 
arms—they said, take up arms or go 
to prison yourself. There was a 
young guy who managed to escape, 
and he said that’s what they were 
doing, they were taking the people 
over, putting them into the camps, 
and anybody who could carry arms 
they would press into service or put 
them into prison. So this is what we 
understood is happening. 


Steve: It was not practical to try 
and defend the area where they were 
living because it’s too rugged. 


Sheila: And the 


around at will. 


Radix: What is the Contras’ moti- 
vation? Are they just mercenaries? 


Sheila: They are getting good pay. 
A lot of them are Somoza’s ex- 
National Guard. They were trained 
to commit atrocities. They were 
doing it before and a lot of the tech- 
niques are the same. So people rec- 
ognize who it is. They leave a sign by 
the way they do it, a trademark. It is 
mostly those old National Guard 
people who torture people. It’s not 
the people who have been kidnapped 
and put into arms who are doing 
that. And it doesn’t happen all the 
time. It happens to such government 
people that they catch and people 
who had joined the Contra and tried 
to escape. They get the treatment. 
There was a time in Jalapa that 
anybody on the death list was subject 
to being dragged out in the middle of 
the night and killed. 


Radix: What is ordinary life like 
for these people? Is any ordinary liv- 
ing possible? 


Contras move 


Steve: They are living in constant 
fear. There was an attack on Ocotal 
the first of June, which coordinated 
very nicely with the first visit of 
secretary of state George Shultz. It 
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was a major attack. We went up a 
week later to talk to our friends 
who've lived there for a year. There 
is a tremendous emotional and psy- 
chological impact to that kind of 
thing. We felt it too. We stayed a 
block away from the hospital. Heli- 
copters would come over with the 
wounded and the ambulance would 
go by our door every day. 


Sheila: One time the ambulance 
was ambushed, and the people in our 
neighborhood knew the people in 
the ambulance. They were answer- 
ing an emergency call. The driver 
was killed and the nurse was 
seriously wounded. But she was con- 
scious and she says she remembers 
the Contra going around the car and 
trying to decide whether or not they 
should burn the car. And somebody 
said, ““Why should we burn it? They 
are already dead.” The implication 
is that if they had been still alive, 
they would have burned them alive. 

And that’s what they did in 
Ocotal—they burned the people ina 
radio station, one of whom was 
alive. Also in Ocotal, they rounded 
up a number of people and bound 
them in the plaza. They were going 
to burn them but evidently the guy 
who was to have brought the gaso- 
line can didn’t bring it, and about 
that time the army had got to the 
place and so they were saved. Things 
like that really make the people 
afraid. They are not so much afraid 
of the guns but of the inhuman tor- 
ture in death. There was a pregnant 
woman who had been knifed and cut 


open, and things like that. 


Radix: Why are the Contras doing 
this? 

Steve: The people who are the 
leaders of the Contra are the people 
who were in power under Somoza. 
They used to talk about this on their 
radio station. The CIA has since 
cleaned up the programs, using cul- 
tural stuff, and they are not quite so 
brutal now. But they used to say, 
‘We are coming back to be in power 
again, and there is going to be a 
blood bath; blood is going to run as 
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never before.’ So it’s a mistake to 
think they are trying to win over the 
people, because the Guard never 
ruled by having the affections of the 
people. It ruled by fear and power, 
so that’s their technique. They have 
no hope of winning the people over. 


Sheila: Not even the opposition. 
You can talk to the opposition, like 
the people at La Prensa. They may 
hate the Sandinistas but they hate the 
Contras even more. 


Radix: How did living at the 
border like that affect the life of the 
church? 


Steve: It makes life extremely dif- 
ficult. If you add defense in the 
border towns to all the other activi- 
ties that people are engaging in, it 
means the people are more discour- 
aged than ever before. Church peo- 
ple now are in the militia, because 
the militia is the primary defense of 
the town. And if there is a major 
confrontation the people have to do 
their turn with guard duty, and 
sometimes they are gone for several 
days at a time. So church life is very 
much disrupted just like everything 
else is. 

Our church in E] Limon is quite 
near the border, and for a long time 
they did not have worship services, 
they just met in prayer cells in their 
homes. Now they are having wor- 
ship services again. But it’s just a 
small group of people. Most of the 
men in the church have gone either 
to military service or to the militia 
or out on temporary duty somewhere. 

It is very difficult and our 
churches are very active in com- 
munity efforts at helping the refu- 
gees and so on. For instance one 
pastor is very close to the local Sandj- 
nista officials. He was one of the first 
community leaders who went for- 
ward and advised the local Sandinista 
leaders of a workable plan for reset- 
tling refugees in town. That means 
finding property, suchas vacant lots, 
and helping them get building mate- 
rials. Our church people are con- 
cerned with refugee resettlement. 


Although all of that really di 
rupts church life, in a way, it’s goo 
for the church. It’s been trial by fir: 
In many ways it has strengthened th 
church, as people have really had i 
put their lives on the line. And to th 
extent that the church has been wil 
ing to step forward and do that, 
has been a good testimony in tk 
community also. 

Many of the churches in thos 
remote areas of the country, partic 
ularly up north where the heavy 
Honduran influence is, tend to H 
very conservative. Historically the 
are very reluctant to get involvedi 
the revolution in the first place anr 
then in the resulting changes. It he. 
been an uphill battle among. tht 
churches of all denominations t' 
help them see the importance 
being involved in the community a: 
a witness. | 


Sheila: We’ve seen a lot o 
changes, a lot of progress. | 


Steve: A lot of progress in ths 
respect that people have gone from: 
position of initial suspicion and hos 
tility toward the government te 
cooperation and dialogue. | 


Radix: How would you say the 
people’s quality of life has changee 
from the first year of the revolution 
on? 
Steve: I’d say the change has beer 
dramatic. Just in the area of healt 
care, things were so dismal. Wher 
we came here they were just begin 
ning to start vaccination campaignss 
and we participated in them. They 
were beginning to build health cen-+ 
ters and to implement the whole 
health-care system. It’s still very 
much in process, and it is sad tc: 
watch so much of the energy and 
resources that were being poured 
into that being converted for mil- 
itary defense. We have seen that 
happening. 

But it’s really different now, par- 
ticularly for children in the rurall 
areas. Before, so many children died: 
needlessly from tetanus or gastroen-» 
teritis, and the public health educa-- 
tion programs with the clinics now’ 


ke some kind of health care 
ithin reach of the country people. 
ey are so much better off. 


Have You Seen Jesus My Lord? 


eila: The education system is 
ch better now too. Schooling is 
ailable for everyone in spite of the 
ct that over 100 teachers have been 
lled in the north. They are still 
Imping out teachers. 


eve: Literally half of the popula- 
on of Nicaragua is going to school. 


adix: This morning on the way to 
e church we passed a number of 
ildren of elementary and junior 
gh age. Were they going to public _ ae 
hool or private school? Spey 
reve: Probably a public school, 
hough there are many private 
hools. Virtually all school-age 
ildren are now in school. The sys- 
m still cannot absorb all of them. 
‘hen we were in Ocotal the grade 
hools were running three shifts a 
ty—morning, afternoon, and 
rening—because they had so many 


ds. They had 45 kids to a class. 


eila: The government guaran- 
es that after the first year a child 
ill know how to read and write. 
fter children have finished the first 
ade they can sit down in Sunday 
ool and read the Bible. 
Something about the revolution- 
y process changes people’s way of _ 

inking. It changes priorities to _ Here are the men in jail _ 

chan extentthateverybody wants —indolents, bored, defeated—__ 

get an education and even people Searching light and life through a high window, 
ho have degrees are going backto awaiting a sun-up that always fades, 


Me oltivoushave aldesteciin and hoping only the clemency of the Gatendar, 


leology you are going back to get 
ie In accounting or to learn agri- 
Iture. Also, a lot of women are 


The guilty men of crime, of sin, of viciousness 
___ whose lives are the dusty barren leaves of the tree 
___ the men with every treachery, with every evil, 
ping back to school. with every dirtiness and ee and fault. 


Food to Nicaragua 0 imprisoned God, could it be even possible 
; that beneath the rotten leaves of all this autumn 
mennonite fetmets.are can be found a pink, pure petal of innocence? 
ending hundreds of tons of | know it may happen; You knew it too. 
2rn they have grown to . 


icaragua this fall. To 
»ntribute to their shipping 
»sts, write to: 
lennonite Central Committee 
21S. 12th St. 
Akron, PA 17501 


@ by Joaquin Pasos 


—From the book Poems of a Youth 


% 


#® Pablo Garcia is a Baptist pastor. 


Tomas Tellez is executive secretary of 


the Baptist Convention of Nicaragua. 
Roger Zavala is rector of Managua’s 
Baptist Seminary. We 
these men at a cafe in Managua. 


interviewed 


“We Want to Live’’ 


Radix: How has the Sandinista 
revolution changed your life? 


Tomas Tellez: Our life has 
changed in many ways. But we 
would like to discuss our theological 
thinking, because before the revolu- 
tion we had a very traditional way of 
thinking and doing theology. But 
through the revolution we have had 
a renewal. We are now reading the 
Bible again and trying to discover 
what the Word of God has to say to 
the Nicaraguan revolution. We have 
discovered a very fresh and very 
clear direction of God for the people 
of Nicaragua, pointing to the fact 
that we as Christians have to act as 
Jesus Christ acted for peace and 
justice. 

The role of Nicaragua in revolu- 
tionary times is trying to help the 
people overcome their poverty and 
misery, and the inhumanity that we 
inherited from the Somoza govern- 
ment. So as Christians we have to 
support those efforts. We ask what is 
the will of God? What is the new 
way of making theology, starting 
with the needs of the people and of 
the very particular situation we are 
in? 


Pablo Garcia: The revolution has 
affected our pastoral work. Before 
and during Somoza’s time many of 
our preachers avowed pastoral and 
social development, but in a very 
theoretical way because we were 
unable to put those preachings into 
reality. 

As an example, Matagalpa, the 
town in which I was pastor, had a 
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Three Baptist Ministers: 


house of prostitution in front of our 
church building. We talked to the 
owner of the prostitution house 
about trying to help the women. We 
talked also to the commander of the 
Somocista National Guard in Mata- 
galpa. The commander and the 
owner were opposed to our helping 
the women even though there was a 
recent law forbidding a house like 
that within 100 meters of a church. 
We didn’t want them to change the 
house from one place to another. We 
wanted them to transform it into 
another business. But it wasn’t possi- 


ble to do that. 


The National Guard Commander 
told us that if we were willing to pay 
him 5,000 cordobas he would be ready 
to close the house. It was his way of 
saying, you don’t have anything to 
say about this business. Of course, 
the church didn’t have the money so 
it was impossible to do anything 
about it. 


But when the revolution came, 
the organization of the people and 
the church talked to the new Sandj- 
nista commander and they were now 
willing to help the women transform 
their lives. So the church, the com- 
munity, and the Sandinista forces 
worked together to transform that 
place and it isnow a dining room, an 
eating room. The women who were 
prostitutes at that time are now 
women who are working for them- 
selves and their families. And there 
is now a law that punishes any man 
who would try to force a prostitute 


back to her old life. 


These changes have come t 
strengthen our pastoral ministr 
because now we have  supporaf 
Maybe the gospel will now comif 
true in our real life, not only in ouf 
ideas. 
Roger Zavala: I would like to add 
that we cannot separate the Chrisif 
tian experience from the experienc 
that we as citizens have. Becaus. 
here in Nicaragua the revolution haf 


Christians. That makes a very gooi 
dynamic situation between our faitif 
and the revolutionary theory. Th 
revolutionary theory has made us ti 
see anew our principles of faith. Foy 
example, the revolution has madi 
more historical our concept of jus. 
tice and salvation. 

On the other hand we believe tha 
revolutionary theory has bee 
enriched by the Participation of 
Christians in the revolution. Th 
fact that the revolution has a forma 
and official statement of our religiot 
shows that the concept which the 
leaders of the Nicaraguan revolution 
have is very different from wha 
some other revolutions in the worl¢ 
have. In Nicaragua, for example, th 
Marxists no longer say religion is the 
opiate of the people. Instead, the 
experience in Nicaragua has beer 
precisely the contrary. 
Radix: Did you read liberation 
theology before the revolution! 
Were you reading Gutierrez, ot 
people like him? Is that what shapec 
your theology or did your theolog 
Just come out of your situation anc 
the reading of Scripture? | 


lvala: A minority of Christians 
Ire in touch with books on the 
tology of liberation but it is 
jportant to point out that the 
tology of liberation was clandes- 
le, forbidden by Somoza here in 
Icaragua. The participation of 
lristians in the revolution took 
ice without a theory of the theol- 
of liberation. But to a certain 
ent the theology of liberation has 
me to give rationale to the partici- 
tion of Christians. 


Nez: I would like to add some- 
| g to that answer. I think that the 
tology of liberation comes from 
ictice and not from theory. 
jrough 50 years of Somoza dicta- 
iship, with a very high rate of illit- 
: 

icy and a very high rate of 
Inutrition, the people knew that 
id is a God who liberated the peo- 
| of Israel. The same God who did 
se wonderful acts at that time is 
hing to do those wonderful acts 
w. So the people are struggling 
t they have the faith that is impor- 
t in the struggle. 


eee Tellez 


Radix: I’ve read some other libera- 
tion theologians, but in any other 
country it seems that it has never 
been put into practice at the level 
that it has been here in Nicaragua. Is 
there a different kind of liberation 
theology coming out of your expe- 
rience here that is distinctly Nicara- 
guan as opposed to someone like 
Gutierrez who writes as a Peruvian? 


Zavala: I don’t think that theology 
of liberation exists as one systematic 
theology that is very well organized. 
I think that all theologies have to be 
theologies of liberation. The day 
they are not liberation theologies, 
they will not be evangelical any- 
more. But the historical moments 
change from country to country. 
The moment that Nicaragua is going 
through is not the same as what 
other countries are going through. 

For example, here in Nicaragua 
the theological reflection in this 
moment has to do with rebuilding, 
defense, and production. The impor- 
tance of the theology of liberation is 
not in the thinking of one person in 


one book but the method used to 
study liberation in different times 
and different places. 


Radix: Were you pro-Sandinista 
from the beginning or did you 
become pro-Sandinista after the 
revolution? 


Tellez: You are assuming that we 
are pro-Sandinistas. 


Radix: Are you pro-Sandinistas? 


Tellez: We are not really pro- 
Sandinistas. We are pro-kingdom of 
God. But in the measure that the 
revolution comes close to the values 
of the kingdom we are for it. We are 
not politicians. But in Nicaragua we 
see that our revolution at points has 
values that are practically the same 
as the values of the gospel. 

Jesus came to this world to bring 
fullness of life to the people. And 
what does fullness of life mean for us 
here in Nicaragua? Houses, health- 
care centers, food, land for the peo- 
ple to grow their crops, medicine for 
their wellbeing and work for eve- 
rybody, a vocation for everybody. 
And the revolution is doing that. 

The revolution is also forgiving 
the enemies. The generosity of this 
revolution is remarkable. The 
approach of many commanders, par- 
ticularly Tomas Borge, is very Bib- 
lical. They don’t say that it is 
Biblical, but in reality it is. So we as 
Christians collaborate, not because 
we are pro-Sandinista but because we 
are pro-Christians. 


Radix: What percentage of the 
population is Catholic? 


Tellez: About 85 percent. 


Radix: As Protestants here have 
you ever been persecuted? 


Garcia: In the last few years espe- 
cially with the new and young lead- 
ership that is taking charge of the 
work in many Latin American coun- 
tries and with nationals taking the 
leadership instead of American mis- 
sionaries, a more critical position 
toward social issues from the side of 
Protestant groups is taking place. In 
contrast to that, during the last 
decade we were convinced that the 
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Christian faith had to be completely 
apolitical; it had nothing to do with 
the present life but with the eternal 
life which is coming. However, 
when some religious sectors became 
committed to do something about 
social injustice they were persecuted 


by the military dictatorship. 


Tellez: The problem that the revo- 
lution here in Nicaragua has had is 
with the Catholic hierarchy, 
because they have a very firm posi- 
tion against the revolution. But we 
don’t feel persecuted by them nor 
have we had any problem with the 
revolution. Not one problem. All 
our churches are working freely, our 
pastors are working freely, the 
churches are growing. Our pro- 
grams continue to go ahead and we 
don’t have any hindrance. We have 
been able to organize 16 new 
churches during the last four years. 
And it is interesting that from the 
1970s to the 1980s the convention 
itself organized only three new 
churches. 


Radix: How many Baptist churches 
are there in Nicaragua? 


Tellez: We 60 Baptist 
churches and 140 more congrega- 
tions that we call missions, which 
are other Christian centers that each 
organized church has. 


have 


Garcia: But from that number we 
have to erase four congregations 
which have disappeared because of 
‘the attacks of the Contras. The peo- 
ple of those four congregations had 


The Church and the Revolution 


to flee. Those brothers and sisters 
are now living as refugees. Some of 
the churches have been used as mil- 
itary commands because everybody 
left the village, and the army is the 
only thing that moves in those areas. 
And we also have lost five health 
centers. The convention has 25 rural 
health centers in mountainous and 
difficult rural areas. Five of them 
have been burned by the Contras and 
one lady who was a rural health 
leader was assassinated by the Con- 
tras for helping the people. 


Radix: Is there any kind of relief 
fund for the refugees that American 
Christians can contribute to? 


Tellez: Yes, there is. We are 
spending close to 30,000 cordobas each 
month to support the refugees, and 
this fund has been provided espe- 
cially by the American Baptist 
Church which we are related to in 
the U.S. Also the local Baptist 
churches in Nicaragua have pro- 
vided some money and clothes. But 
mainly the money has to come from 
outside Nicaragua. We are very 
hard up because of the devastation of 
the earthquake of 1972, fifty years of 
looting by the Somoza family, the 
revolutionary war in 1979 that des- 
troyed the principal cities of Nicara- 
gua when Somoza bombed them, 
and finally the mining of the ports 
such as the port of Corinto. 

The economic situation of our 
country 1s very, very bad. The peo- 
ple don’t find work materials, and all 


In the beginning, the Sandinista Front of National Liberation was Marxist and 
anticlerical, perhaps because a process of Christianization had not yet begun in 
the Nicaraguan Catholic church, and it was identified with the interests ot the 
privileged class. But with our evangelical radicalization, placing ourselves on the 
side of the poor and oppressed, and not betraying Christ so much, the Front 
opened itself to Christians because they believed the Church an important factor 


in the struggle for liberation and because they realized they were wrong in 
believing that only a Marxist could be a revolutionary. Thus the Front acquired 
maturity and it became authentically Sandinista. 


—Miguel D’Escoto, 
quoted in Cry of the People 
by Penny Lernoux 


D Escoto 1s a Maryknoll priest and Nicaragua's foreign minister. ) 
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those things that have to be boughj 
in dollars are very scarce, such ay 
spare parts and gasoline (twenty gal: 
lons a month per car). The price oy 
coffee and cotton is becoming lower 
but the petrol is becoming more 
expensive each year. So it’s a very: 


hard thing. 
Radix: You are getting less money 
for your exports, and paying higher! 
costs for imports? 


Tellez: The Somoza dictatorship 
left an external debt of millions of 
dollars. So it is very sad how we ar 
receiving attacks on our nation from 
North America, instead of receiving 


help. 


Radix: If you had one message to: 
give to American Christians righ 
now, what would you want to say to 
them? 


Garcia: | think that the moment we 
are going through is a very specia 
moment. We would like all ou 
brothers and sisters of the North 
American countries to be able te 
share this with us. We have been 
preaching for years that the gospel is 
about fullness of life. Our brother 
and sisters in North America should 
continue to pray in our behalf, for 
our sake. We want them to continues 
coming to see what is happening in 
our country, to see firsthand with 
their eyes and to touch with their 
hands, and to hear about the blessing 
that God is allowing in Nicaragua. 

But at the same time we want 
them to protest to the government of 
Ronald Reagan, so that he can let u 
live in peace, and leave us alone to 
rebuild our country. That would b 
my message to all North American 
brothers and sisters. I would also tel 
them that it would be an advantagey 
to us for Reagan not to be reelected. 


Zavala: We want to live. 


Tellez: We think that Nicaragua 
has the right to live and that Ameri- 
can Christians as brothers and sisters’ 
in Christ can contribute together 
with us and brothers and_ sisters: 
around the world to build peace in} 
Nicaragua. They should try toy 


Continued on p. 1 


eace in Nicaragua. We inter- 
jed him at his home on the outskirts 
janagua. 


fold Snyder: The Lord be 
ed. Yes, we had 193 people 
t. But most of our delegations 
ber between 18 and 20. 


lider: No, our normal pattern is 
they just stay in Nicaragua two 
s. The first two days after they 
ve we have interviews set up for 
n here in Managua and try to 


d 


\rviews a day for two days and, of 
je four, one will be witha clearly 
sition group. For instance, the 


jas, and they are meeting with La 
\sa, the opposition paper, today. 
ly are also meeting with the 
sition labor union. Today they 
also be meeting with CEPAD, 
ch is the Evangelical Committee 
‘Aid and Development. 

o that’s how we set up the first 
ple of days. Then usually on the 
d day they travel to a conflict 
e, a border area, for six to seven 
s; then they come back and have 
her day or two in Managua to 
rief, and to process what they’ve 
le and what they’ve been 
bugh. In the border areas they 
/ meet with local organizations, 


Arnold Snyder: 


like women’s for 


instance. 


organizations, 


Radix: So education is a primary 
purpose of the trip for these people. 
Do you think that their actual pres- 
ence on the border has an effect? 


Snyder: That’s a difficult question. 
Do you mean an effect on U.S. pol- 
icy, which is our stated objective, or 
do you mean— 


Radix: I mean are the Contras less 
likely to attack a village if they 
know North Americans are present 
there? 


Snyder: There’s no concrete way 
to judge that. We don’t know 
whether their presence has a direct 
effect or not. We hope that it does, 
but it may be presumptuous to think 
so. We do know that the Contras, 
since they know what side their 
bread is buttered on and who is but- 
tering it, will not wantonly attack 
North Americans. But whether or 
not they’re concerned if we get 
caught in the crossfire is not entirely 
clear. The fact is that Jalapa has not 
been attacked since late December, 
but we don’t know if that has any- 
thing to do with Witness for Peace 
or not. 


Radix: What is the attitude of the 
Nicaraguans here in Managua and in 
the border toward the 
delegations? 


towns 


Snyder: Their attitude is over- 
whelmingly one of acceptance. 
They are a very gracious, hospitable 
people, as I’m sure you have already 


“God Is a God of Fustice”’ 


experienced. But I feel personally 
that their acceptance of us goes 
beyond their hospitality. I feel that 
they appreciate our being here with 
them, and our willingness to live 
through what they are living 
through—which is exactly what we 
do, particularly with the long-term 
teams. So this is heartening to us. 


Radix: Were you raised a Menno- 
nite or are you a Mennonite convert? 


Snyder: I come from a Mennonite 
family. There are many, many gen- 
erations of Mennonites in my family, 
from Europe. 


Radix: Russian? 


Snyder: No, my particular family’s 
history is twofold. My father’s fam- 
ily was already in Pennsylvania 
before the Revolutionary War. At 
the time of the revolution they 
moved to Canada. My mother’s 
family was Amish. They came in the 
1820s directly from Switzerland. 


Radix: You wrote a paper that I 
found interesting where you com- 
pare the Anabaptist peasant revolu- 
tion with the current situation in 
Nicaragua (part of this paper is pub- 
lished as‘‘Counterpoint,’’p.26). The 
main difference seemed to be over 
the use of violence. It appeared to 
me that you were saying that in this 
situation the position of the Nicara- 
guans, the revolutionary position, 
was perhaps a more responsible 
Christian position than one of paci- 
fism. It seemed as if you were saying 
that the pacifist position was sort of 
world-denying. 


Snyder: I think we have to clarify 
two points here. One, what I had to 
say about the Nicaraguans or didn’t 
have to say about the Nicaraguans 
and, two, what I had to say about 
pacifism and nonresistance. A per- 
son can be nonresistant passively or 
actively, and really what I was doing 
in that paper was trying to challenge 
my passive brothers and sisters to 
become active pacifist brothers and 
sisters. That’s a different point from 
deciding on what Nicaraguan Chris- 
tians should do. I don’t feel I am 
equipped to speak to that since I am 
not Nicaraguan, and as a North 
American I am part of the problem. 
My taxes have bought and made the 
bullets that we picked up in Ocotal. 
I was speaking to North Ameri- 
cans in the peace tradition, and ask- 
ing them, is this what nonresistance 
really means? My challenge was that 
passive nonresistance is de facto sup- 
port of the status quo, which is vio- 
lent. That was my main point. So if 
you sit back and say, ‘““We’re not 
interested in government, we don’t 
get involved in government, we are 
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nonresistant, not involved with the 
world, but we pay our taxes,” then 
where do you have a leg to stand on? 
Because the fact that you can work 
in peace is made possible at least in 
theory, by MX missiles, by B-1 
bombers, Marines, and by all the 
things that your tax dollars buy. So 
that was the challenge. 

If in fact we are going to be non- 
resistant, as I think we should be, if 
we are going to follow Jesus in the 
nonviolent way, then we need to 
walk behind him, and not Just sit on 
our duffs. We need to confront 
injustice, and be willing to die if that 
is in fact what we are called on to do. 
Otherwise, nonviolence is a sham. 
Those are strong words butI believe 
them. 

I grew up in the Vietnam era, and 
I knew some conscientious objectors 
who were genuine and some who 
Were conscientious objectors of con- 
venience, who had the advantage of 
having been born in a peace church. 
That bothers me a lot. I think con- 
scientious objection is a wonderful 
and desirable right, and ought to be 


protected. But it has to be earne 
and I don’t think a conscientioy 
objector deserves special treatmeny 
I think the British had a great idel 
when they put their conscientioy 
objectors to work disarming mine 
That’s a wonderful job for consciep: 
tious objectors. It doesn’t ki 
anyone, it doesn’t injure anyone, j 
simply defuses weapons of violence 
It’s a dangerous job, but very mud 
in keeping with the spirit of nonvio, 
lent witness. 


Those are some of my concerns 
but my paper was really directed t 
people within my tradition. I’m no 
sure how much of it applies to th 
evangelical mainstream, which 
doesn’t share a tradition of pacifism 


Radix: How has being down her 
affected your theology? 


Snyder: I think the biggest lesso 
we have to learn from our Latin 
American brothers and sisters is th 
rediscovery they’ve made that Go 
is a God of justice. It’s a central 
theme in the theological insights of 
Latin America. You can throw away! 
or argue about the rest of so-called: 
liberation theology if you don’t 
agree with it, but I think the central 
point is the one we need to take: 
seriously. That the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the God of our) 
Lord Jesus, is a God of Justice. Jesus 
himself came to bring justice. That isi 
something our exegetical tradition’ 
has often obscured, which we are) 
relearning from Latin America. 
That of course changes our) 
response. In the face of our Lord, 
what should our response be, if God} 
is a God of justice? Are we children: 
who work for justice? I think that is) 
a challenge to us, as North American! 
Christians. 


Radix: You told me the other day | 
that there are Mennonites down} 
here who feel negatively about the 
Sandinista government. Do you know} 
why they feel that way? 


Snyder: I hate to speak for them 
because I am not a Nicaraguan Men= 
nonite and my analysis of it may or 


e correct. But essentially they 
os what is happening in Nica- 
h not in North/South terms but 
last/West terms, which is an 
tion they learned from the 
naries, who are also very con- 
|tive. Probably the most vocal 
in the Mennonite tradition 
ld fall somewhere in the center 
e liberal/conservative distinc- 
but a good part of us fall toward 
Jconservative side, especially 
of the mission churches. My 
| were Mennonite missionaries 
rgentina and Puerto Rico and 
hurch I remember as a boy was 
Pry conservative evangelical 
fh. The missionaries who 
ht the Mennonite beliefs here 
| also very conservative. 
he Mennonite church here is a 
| young church, so part of the 
pl they received was the gospel 
last/West confrontation. As a 
It, that is part of their interpre- 
framework. What that has todo 
| the gospel I don’t know, but it 
ed to come with it. Again, this 
interpretation. 


ix: I think that your paper, 
jugh it was addressed to your 
{tradition, contains some over- 
ng principles there. Yesterday 
vere talking with some Nicara- 
| Nazarenes who were basically 
ig because the American Naza- 
church had decided not to say 
hing “‘politically’’ about the 
tion they had indeed taken a 
lion by not saying anything. 


per more information on 
itness for Peace write: 


| Witness for Peace 


1414 Woodland Dr. 
Durham, NC 27701 


Baptists Ministers 
(continued from p. 16) 

change the wrong policy of Reagan 
toward Nicaragua so that it can be 
changed from a policy of death, des- 
truction, and tragedy into a policy of 
life, understanding, and love, as the 
North American missionaries taught 
us when they came to this land. 
Garcia: At the same time that the 
Reagan administration is cutting off 
medicines and wheat, it is giving 
millions and millions of dollars to the 
counterrevolutionaries. 

Zavala: In the very little expe- 
rience that I have had with the 
North American church people who 
have come down here, they seem 


On the other hand it seems to me 
that most North American people 
believe that the position that their 
government takes is the best posi- 
tion. I believe that the decisions 
made by governments, the U.S. or 
any other government, responds 
only to certain interests. I have no 
doubt that, for example, in the case 
of President Reagan, his decisions 
are always to defend the interests of 
the U.S. That is fatal for all people. 
We are trying to release ourselves 
from the very bad effect that those 
kinds of policies have caused us in 
the past. 

That is why I think it is very 
important for people to come to 
Nicaragua personally, because when 


sensitive to the situation that we are 
going through, maybe because of 
their religious convictions. But they 
have seen and experienced what our 


people are going through. 


you talk to the people, you can see 
what is really happening. I think the 
U.S. is in the position of choosing 
whether it will be the good Samari- 
tan to us or the Levite. 


Counterpoint (continued from p. 28) 


[peasants] and a just and well-developed society, where there is abun- 
dance and everything is shared. [But] we are the seed of that society. 
When the tree will develop we don’t know. But we know that we are a 
seed.”” So it is by means of common, ordinary people gathered into 
communities that God works out his will in this world, and his will is 
justice, equality, and love among brothers and sisters. 

When the focus of divine justice is seen in the community and in the 
sharing of those things that are common to all, sin is understood as being 
social rather than only personal. Sin is selfishness, or the destruction of 
community. A central text supporting this social view of sin is the 
judgement in Matthew 25:31ff. which, the Nicaraguan theologian Juan 
Pico points out, says unequivocally that Jesus condemns those who have 
not fed, clothed, and visited the poor and needy. The damned are rejected 
not merely for failing to believe in Jesus, but rather for failing to maintain 
the community with concrete acts of Christian love. 

That shift in emphasis from individual belief to social practice is 
significant; it marks an important point of agreement between the libera- 
tion theologies and Anabaptism, and a point of disagreement between 
these traditions and most of the rest of Christendom. The primary 
emphasis in Christianity following Constantine has been orthodoxy, or 
right teaching and belief. But the 16th century peasants, and the Anabap- 
tists after them, were not much impressed by the Maulchristen or mouth- 
Christians, who continued to mouth their faith while they misused 
others. 

A young man in Solentiname had the same insight and expressed it like 
this: “Doctrine alone, the knowlege of Jesus’ words, the Bible itself: 
These are things that have no value by themselves. Building just on that is 
building on the surface. You have to build on actions, on love put into 
practice.’ In short, it is orthopraxis, or right action, that makes Chris- 
tianity genuine, rather than mere orthodoxy, or right teaching. Or, said 
another way, it is doing justice that is the mark of a Christian, not simply 


Fay believing that one is justified. 


ie 


= Norman Bent is a black Moravian 
pastor from Nicaragua S east coast. 


“The Government Has Asked 
My Forgiveness’? — 


Radix: What is the situation in 
general like for the people on the 
east coast of Nicaragua, and what is 
the situation like for church people 
there? 


Norman Bent: One has to under- 
stand that the east coast of Nicara- 
gua, which was occupied by the 
British until 1894, and the west 
coast, which was occupied by the 
Spanish, are very different. Reli- 
giously the majority of us are Pro- 
testants on the east coast while on 
the west coast Roman Catholics are 
in the majority. People speak many 
languages on the east coast, includ- 
ing English and Spanish. It is basi- 
cally made up of Indian tribes and 
Black tribes descended from Carib- 
bean slaves. Prior to the triumph of 
the liberation war against the Som- 
oza regime the area was very peace- 
ful and quiet. We were isolated. 
Especially in the Black indigenous 
community, people are used to doing 
what they want when they want, 
with nobody bothering them. 

After the revolution an attempt 
was made to get east coast people 
involved, but that resulted in quite a 
few costly mistakes. Those mistakes 
are hard to undo, but not impossible. 
They are not only a national prob- 
lem but also have turned into an 
international one as well. 

The Christian community and the 
church life are affected, so there is 
no normal way that the church can 
move on. It is even difficult to sit 
down and make plans—what are we 
going to plan for? It is impossible 
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really to carry ona program that you 
believe in, not because of any reli- 
gious persecution but because of 
military aggression. The military 
activities make things impossible, 
and life becomes very unsettled. 

People are suffering quite a bit. 
Around 30,000 Miskito Indians have 
fled as refugees to Costa Rica and 
Honduras in the last three years. Fif- 
teen or 20,000 Indians are displaced 
within Nicaragua itself. So life on 
the east coast is no longer peaceful. 
An integration process is going on 
and people are not resisting it but 
because of previous mistakes there is 
a feeling of mistrust. The govern- 
ment is struggling to undo its mis- 
takes. There is a sense of repentance. 
But there is no indication of repent- 
ance in those who are involved with 
the Contra activities. 

We have no sign of repentance 
from the U.S. government who 
made the same mistakes as the Nica- 
raguan government in dealing with 
the Atlantic coast people. They too 
tried to integrate them but made 
themselves enemies. Tomas Borge 
phrases it this way: “We become 
victims of our own mistakes. We 
have made the Miskito Indians our 
enemy and driven them into the 
handssof theneA Thats very 
true. And that reality makes the 
unhappiness, suffering, and life of 
the church very difficult. The 
church is not persecuted, but it is 
very difficult to carry on. 


Radix: Are you saying that some 
mistakes were made by the govern- 


ment but things are different no 


and the relationship has improvee 


Bent: I would say that taking am 
itary approach with the Miskix 
summarizes all the mistakes in 
one. It took the government ty 
years to realize that that wast 


the church played a very importa 
role. | 

Some of us from the Moravis 
church and some people from tf 
Episcopal church talked to th 
government. We told them that th 
military approach was wrong aft 
that they should reevaluate th 
situation. After two years they rea 
ized they were wrong, that thei 
was no victory, nobody wa 
defeated, but the poor people wet 
suffering. | 

They have since changed drasts 
cally. They have taken a differen 
attitude, one of reconciliation. Bu 
it’s only on one side. The other sidey 


not ready to do that, so it becomé 


difficult. 


Radix: You're living in Managws 
because it’ is impossible for you t 
function on the east coast? 


Bent: Two years ago I was invite 
to a meeting in Managua to ta 
about problems on the east coastal 
I ended up being imprisoned for fi¥ 
days. When I was released I was tol 


4 


received further orders. It wé 
because the Indians were gettin) 


blved with the Contras that the 
ernment mistrusted my leadership. 
hey didn’t accuse me of any- 
ig but probably they thought I 
Id lead the people into an upris- 
or would leave the country to 

the Contras. They restricted me 

anagua until May ’82 when that 
riction was lifted for travel 
pad. But still I could not go back 
he east coast until December of 


Puring that time my church 
tched my job around. I worked as 
jctor of our social development 
gram, and then they called me to 
a parish in Managua. I’ve 
ed to the government that I am 
jinterested in the Contras and I 
2 stayed because of my choice. 
hut six months ago I was asked to 
jive them—I wish that had hap- 
ed two years ago. 


lix: Do the Contras actively 
oit the discontent among the 
coast Indians and try to recruit 
2 
nt 


t: They are not recruiting 
a. They are forcefully kidnap- 
entire villages. There were 
roximately seven villages kid- 
bed, with populations ranging 
2 200 to 3,000 people. The last 
ge kidnapping occurred in 1983 
n the Catholic North American 
op was present. When the Con- 
ame to the village he was forced 
o with them. That was a big 
. But before then other villages 


had been kidnapped and didn’t 
receive much publicity. Neither the 
government nor the Contras made 
much of it. That has been the 
attitude. 


Radix: So what you are saying is 
that the Miskitos do not leave of 
their own free will but are 
kidnapped? 

Bent: Well, quite a few of them, up 
to 20,000 of them, could have left on 
their own when the evacuation 
because of the border problem 
started to take place. But they were 
told by the Contras that the Sandinistas 
were putting Indians in concentra- 
tion camps, and since they were not 
accustomed to seeing a military 
presence they were afraid and fled 
into Honduras. Entire villages left, 
taking even their church bells and 
church organs. 

But there is really no border for 
these people. The Indians live on 
both sides of the river. They could 
Just continue living as before but on 
the other side of the river. Most of 
the Indians had farms and raised 
their animals on that side of the 
river. 


Radix: Isn’t it a bit exploitive for 
the U.S. press to make an issue of all 
these thousands of people fleeing out 
of fear of the Sandinistas? 


Bent: Definitely. The majority of 
the people are still here. Only about 
ten percent of the people have left 
for Honduras. 


ragua so that he can. learn oaely 
what goes on there nthe : 


_ Solution to Problem — 


Mr. Reagan can quickly solve. the 
Nicaraguan problem by purchasing 
three million sets of chopsticks from 
the Chinese communists as part of his 
trade ¢ le can then give 
these to Nicaragua and thus cause 
them to tilt in the direction of the 
Chinese communists. 

He can follow this by asking the 
Nicarag uans to emulate the Chinese 
communists by eliminating the oppo- 
sition press, calling off the general 
elections they have scheduled and lim- 


iting the cee of the Catholic 
Church. They will 


thus come closer to 
the Chinese standard. of communism 
and be eligible for ally status of the 
United S 


States. They can then qualify 
aid and technical assistance. 
ose measures Mr. Reagat 
remo’ e what seems to be the prine a : 
bone in his throat. _ 

He can follow this by visiting Nica 


mend the Sandinistas for their health 
and education programs, which have 
enormously improved Nicaraguan 
health care and literacy, just as he 
commended the Chinese communists 
for many of the programs they have. 
established for their people. To satisfy 
Mr. Reagan further, the Sandinistas 
could abandon their membership in 
the Socialist International and thus’ 
leave the ranks of such leftists as Mit- 
terand of France, Helmut Schmidt of 
Germany, and the Spanish Premier. 
This would make less likely a French 
government offer to remove the mines 
set by the CIA in Nicaraguan waters. 
Please, Alice, help Mr. Reagan and 
Mr. Lagomarsino find their way out 
of blunderland! 
_ —Walter Relis, 
in a letter to the editor 

of the Santa Barbara News-Press 
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THEATER 


W oza Albert! 


Woza Albert!, a South African 
play now touring the country, opens 
with a strange but intriguing musical 
number where two actors imitate a 
variety of musical instruments. The 
two-man show also features beauti- 
fully sung African harmonies and 
some wonderful pantomimes, as 
when one of the actors mimes a tai- 
lor mending a coat. The actors are 
tremendously versatile, playing a 
wide range of white and black char- 
acters (for white characters they don 
little white plastic noses). The music 
and mime alone in this play would be 
worth the price of the ticket. 

But beyond the entertainment 
value, the play asks an arresting 
question, ‘“What if Jesus returned to 
South Africa?’’ The answer is some- 
times humorous, as when the Mes- 
siah is mistakenly believed to have 
arrived at an airport where he is 
greeted with a mixture of ““Hosan- 
nas’’ and pushy TV reporters asking 
how he enjoyed his trip. 
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But the serious side of the play 
shows that the lives of black South 
Africans are characterized by pov- 
erty, unemployment, and forced 
separations. It is not unusual for men 
to be kept away from their wives 
and families for most of the year, 
seeing them only at Christmas. 
There are also the small daily humi- 
liations of having to carry passbooks 
and staying only in designated sec- 
tors. Blacks who break these rules 
can be put into prison where they 
will face even greater humiliations. 

The two stars of Woza Albert!, 
Percy Mtwa and Mbongeni Ngema, 
were held in prison for 33 days in a 
Bantu “homeland” while they were 
rehearsing for the play in 1980. They 
were held without charges and were 
never told what they had done, 
although they assumed it had some- 
thing to do with the 


content. 


drama’s 


The South African government 
says that most of its policies are a 


result of its Christian National 
principles. But in Woza Albet 
when Morena (Jesus) returns’ 
South Africa, he does not show at 
the presidential palace, but rathe 
a brickyard where the workers % 
striking. He sides with them @ 
angers government officials 
call ‘a cheap communi 
magician.” 

Earlier in the play, when a Chr 
tian in prison had been reading t 
Bible and singing ““My God Wateh 
over Me,”’ his unbelieving cellma 
taunted him, saying, “There is} 
Savior in prison.”’ But when Jes 
returns to South Africa, thay 
exactly where he ends up, asa fella 
prisoner. . 

The prison can’t hold him lon 
though. In the play’s final scem 
Morena appears in a graveya 
where one by one, he brings back} 
life a number of South African ma 
tyrs, including Steve Biko and ay 
rights crusader Albert Luthtl 
(“Woza Albert!” is Sotho ff 
“Arise, Albert!””) This scene pret 
ents an electrifying and moving t@} 
timony to the gospel. The immediat 
of this live theater brought dl 
meaning of the resurrection hom 
me ina more powerful way thanIt 
ever experienced it before. | 


him 


| 


ing Fire by Bruce Cockburn. 
In Mountain Records, 1984. 


unadian musician Bruce Cock- 
is new album, Stealing Fire is 
lently produced and challeng- 
| again demonstrating Cock- 
is remarkable versatility. While 
| artists are satisfied to dupli- 
bast successes, Cockburn shows 
th with each 
gh his past few albums have 
n a gradual movement from 
» to new wave-jazz inspired 
‘tr, Stealing Fire explodes with 
ically aroused, social con- 
ce material balanced by the 
i love especially evident in the 
1's single, “Lovers in a Danger- 
‘ime.’ 

ckburn specifically focuses on 


new release. 


position to a dangerous milita- 
Penvironment in our western 
sphere. After Cockburn had 
ded his previous album, The 
le With Normal, with its politi- 


RECORDS 


cally aware lyrics, he went early in 
1983 as a member of a Canadian 
OXFAM fact-finding tour of Nica- 
ragua and of Guatemalan refugee 
camps in Mexico. 

The lead song on Stealing Fire, 
“Lovers in a Dangerous Time,” is 
the perfect introduction to the rest 
of the album; the song expresses two 
of the major themes: love/romance 
/love of neighbors, and danger/ 
death/risk/war. 

One of the best cuts on the album 
is ““Maybe the Poet,”’ a rhythmic 
elevation of the poet as one of socie- 
ty’s necessary visionaries. In this 
song Cockburn calls us to listen 
seriously to poets: 

Male female slave or free 

peaceful or disorderly 

maybe you and he will not agree 

but you need him to show you 

new ways to see 
Cockburn is well aware of the histo- 
rical/religious role of the poet to jolt 


people from their habitual, mecha- 
nistic ways of seeing. 

Two songs on side one explore 
sensual love. ‘Sahara Gold”’ is a sul- 
try, slow piece with imagery evoca- 
tive of a hot summer night 
(“Carnival faces in Rembrandt 
light, wet limbs striped with silver 
light”). And there is the ecstacy of 
love: “laughing and shouting we’re a 
hundred storeys high/ and your hair 
tumbles down like Sahara gold.” 
“Making Contact”’ is an acoustic, 
rhythmic song that is heavily Carib- 
bean in style. It too is a sensual, 
ecstatic celebration of life and love, 
with Cockburn singing of making 
contact between people despite the 
‘so many ways to understand/ one 
for every woman and man.” 

Side two opens with “To Raise 
the Morning Star,”’ another song 
with strong percussion by both per- 
cussionist Chi Sharpe and drummer 


Continued on p. 25 
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Bae ging Forth 
ope 


by Elizabeth Claman 


Bringing Forth in Hope: Being Creative in 
a Nuclear Age by Denise Priestley. 
Paulist Press, 1983, paper, $3.95. 


The sky is thick with smoke and 
debris. As you claw your way up 
through the twisted beams of what 
used to be your home, you try to cry 
out for help but no sound emerges. 
You choke on the dust that coats 
everything with sure death. You 
dread seeing in a mirror the horror 
of your melting face. Struggling out 
of the nightmare, you sit bolt 
upright in bed, staring wide-eyed 
into the still darkness of your home, 
which was not, after all, destroyed 
by nuclear attack. You do not, how- 
ever, find it easy to fall back asleep 
because you know that the nuclear 
holocaust you fear is a possibility 
that haunts more than just your 
dreams. 

Many school children, when 
asked about the future, express cer- 
tainty that they will not live to raise 
families of their own. Teenagers 
delve more deeply and extensively 
than ever before into numbing 
drugs, sex, booze, fast cars. Ex- 
“flower-children”’ hide from doom 
inside New Age mysticism. Busi- 
nessmen thrive on ‘‘making a kill- 
ing.’ They all feel despair, 
powerless against a threat more 
complete than any in history. Avoid- 
ing pie-in-the-sky answers, Denise 
Priestley’s new book, Bringing Forth 
in Hope: Being Creative in a Nuclear 
Age, examines what real hope Chris- 
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tians might have in the face of 
annihilation. 

Priestley began this book as the 
final project of her Master of Divin- 
ity degree at the Jesuit School of 
Theology in Berkeley shortly after 
giving birth to her first child. Her 
new motherhood and the study of 
theology brought her to a juncture 
she had not anticipated: asking 
whether her child would grow up at 
all, and whether her Christian hope 
still had relevance in these most 
threatened days of history. Was 
hope in God indeed something on 
which believers might trust, or was 
it an illusion with no real power 
against the evil of our age? 

Using Revelation imagery of the 
woman giving birth in the face of the 
dragon, Priestley draws parallels 
with both Old Testament history 
and present-day politics to point her 
readers toward a deeper sense of 
God’s compassionate faithfulness 
and toward his call to us to be good 
stewards of our world. She contends 
that by learning all we can about the 
nuclear threat, we can conquer it 
with resurrection power. But not 
alone. One key to her thesis is that it 
is only in solidarity with one another 
that we can reverse the dragon’s 
march toward annihilation. She 
says, In sucha time, it is crucial that 
we allow ourselves to feel the 
anguish and travail of death all 
around us.’ And “.. . confess(ing) 
that we are unable to bring forth life 
without God, we can begin to expe- 
rience salvation, the power of God 
over death.” 

Chastising us for our despair as a 
sin against God, Priestley also offers 
options for creating hope. She her- 
self lives ina community, along with 
her husband and children, made up 
of both lay people and religious. 
Together they are a witness to faith 
and creativity to the world around 
them. Bringing Forth in Hope is care- 
fully researched, interesting, and 
well written. For some it may shed 


new light on the relevance of Chr 
tian faith in the shadow of ‘T 
Bomb.” For others it might g 
insight into Scripture, both OldT, 
tament and New. For still others 
may help to develop hope in aG 
who will not abandon his sons g 
daughters to nuclear destruction 
they are faithful to his commar 
ments. As for this reviewer—I lo 


for that kind of hope. 


i) 
7 
Elizabeth Claman is presently boa in | 
land and working toward a master’s degre 
creative writing. 


Book Notes 


The Adoption Book by Sheila 
manus. Paulist Press, 1984, paper, $ 
Among other things, this bak 
book answers the fair challenge 
opponents of abortion: “If unwan 
babies are to be born, what will j 
do to care for them?’ Answersy 
questions about issues and resoun 
abound in these few pages, w 
down-to-earth practical help | 
adopting or supporting adoption 
every state of the Union. | 
Handbook on Critical Sexual Isis 
edited by Donald G. McCarthy a 
Edward J. Bayer. Image Books, 1% 
paper, $7.95. 
Part I surveys the development 
Roman Catholic teaching on hun ni 
sexuality; Part II takes a critical lol 
at several contemporary concerns 
sexual ethics. These include conti 
ception and sterilization, problems 
sexual identity, homosexuality, a 
reproductive technology. Each iss) 
receives attention from both medid 
and theological angles, and eve’ 
chapter includes discussion questit 0 
guaranteed to crack open 
insights for fair-minded readers. 


Ethics: Approaching Moral Decisis 
by Arthur F. Holmes. InterVarsi 
Press, 1984, paper, $4.95. 

The respected Wheaton. phil 


‘ 


sophy chairman contributes a bt 


ne to IVP’s ‘‘Contours of Chris- 
Philosophy” series. Brevity is 
ook’s weakness and strength all 
ice; weak in that only sketches 
pe drawn of complex issues, but 
by virtue of their conciseness 
uggestive power. 


Great Evangelical Disaster by 
is A. Schaeffer. Crossway 
}s, 1984, paper, $7.95. 
€ greater disaster is that this 
tnt, bitter book was Schaeffer’s 
fenture before his recent death. 
ar-brush approach to polemics 
js even his most legitimate com- 
S$ too easy to dismiss, and leads 
nto numerous dead-end argu- 
s. Reread his earlier works in 
jgetics and cultural discipleship 
e buying this one. 
ot So Golden Years by Marilyn 
jng. Victor Books, 1984, paper. 
jtirement is hardly the doorway 
juniversal golden freedom. In 
dvancing age may well lead to 
ependency and family dissen- 
his study book combines real- 
nd caring grace, touching on 
of the practical choices and 
onal problems faced by families 
elderly. 


Hidden Purpose by Don Baker. 
omah Press, 1984, paper. 
ain-speech studies in the book of 
with a touch of the poet. All 
of sufferers turn to that Old 
ment case study for some final 
er to why we hurt so much. Job 
‘ got a direct answer to his com- 
ts; neither do we who read his 
But Baker uses his pastoral 
rn and empathy to expound the 
ge God did send to Job, and to 
hers who live with pain. 
upremacy of Jesus by Stephen 
faeinterVarsity Press, 1984, 
$5.95. 
le missionary bishop draws 
| his knowledge of world reli- 
| to examine the Bible’s answers 
tf questions: How is Jesus u- 
? What makes him universal? 
her fine entry in the “Jesus 
ry” series. 


—Jack Buckley 
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Miche Pouliot. In it Cockburn sings 
of hope in the midst of burning, with 
“all those dreamers trying to light 
the sky.” Light imagery, Cockburn’s 
metaphoric hope, is pervasive 
throughout this song. 

From this song Cockburn enters 
into the album’s conclusion, the final 
three songs based on his Central 
American experiences. 

While the previous song hopes in 
a general way, in the second song on 
side two, ‘“‘Nicaragua,’’ Cockburn 
gets more specific. This is his hymn 
to the revolution, written in Mana- 
gua during his OXFAM trip. In a 
Latin-flavor, he sings: 

In the flash of this moment 
You're the best of what we are— 
Don’t let them stop you now 
Nicaragua 

Here the stakes are high: ‘For 
every scar ona wall/ there’s a hole in 
heart/Where a _ loved 
one’s memory lives.” By going from 
his urban North American setting 
into the war-torn world of Nicara- 
gua, Cockburn becomes the poet 
who not only sees bullet-packed 
streets and the 15-year-old who is a 
four-year war veteran but also sees 
the people’s hopes in the revolution 
in “‘Sandino of the shining dream.” 

“Nicaragua” shows Cockburn’s 
bitter hope; the next band sees 
Cockburn release frustration and 
anger in’ it ~ Had’ a Rocket 
Launcher.” The percussion/guitar 
beginning sounds sweet until Cock- 
burn starts to sing “Here comes the 
helicopter...”” From there, it is 
angry rock with the 
refrain, “If I had a rocket laun- 
cher...I’d make somebody pay... I 
would retaliate... I would not hesi- 
tafe... | ‘ne background of tHe 
song is explained in the liner notes 
which tell where the song was par- 
tially written: Chiapas, Mexico, site 
of a large Guatemalan refugee camp 
that is regularly attacked by Gua- 
temalan government helicopters 
that illegally cross the nearby 
border. 


(continued from p. 23) 


someone’s 


avenging 


Cockburn, in a Canadian inter- 
view, commented: ‘Nothing that 
I'd read, and nothing I’dseen on TV, 
or had even been able to think about, 
prepared me for the sensation of 
staying in a refugee camp among 
people who have suffered as these 
people have. 

“T was a little nervous that ‘If I 
Had a Rocket Launcher’ would be 
taken as some kind of anthem or 
rallying cry, which it’s not. It’s an 
angry song about how horrible it is 
to be made to feel so angry that you 
would be willing to kill some- 
body...I don’t think anybody 
should ever have to feel that.’ 

The final cut on Stealing Fire 
reminds me of Cockburn’s Humans 
album (1980) with a lazy, acoustic 
guitar, image-filled view of a Nica- 
raguan bus ride through the coun- 
tryside the Interamerican 
Highway where the song was writ- 
ten. “Dust and Diesel” paints the 
people of Nicaragua: the sleeping 
farmer, the traffic-directing young 
woman, Rodrigo the government 
driver who scrambles to pick up a 
fallen sack of corn for his chickens, 
soldiers on sparkling grass, and tired 
men and women who sing in the 
night with “‘hope the fragile bloom 
they’ve grown will last.’ This con- 
cluding song reminds the listener 
that the people of Nicaragua are as 
human as North Americans and that 
we must consider them in love as our 
neighbors. 

In this album Cockburn has 
shifted his viewpoint from his pre- 
vious albums’ mystical, spiritual 
songs to experiences where “‘loving 


on 


our neighbors” is specifically consi- 
dered and dangerously explored. 
Yet, again, as in past albums, the 
underlying basis of his work is hope 
and love. Bruce Cockburn continues 
to challenge himself and his listen- 
ers. It is this risk-taking music that 
makes him one of the most thought- 
provoking, inspiring Christian poets 
and musicians of our time. 
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COUNTERPOINT. 


A Tale of Two Revolutions: 


A Literal Reading of Scripture Can Have 
a Radical Effect on the Status Quo 


tity, 


) 
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Arnold Snyder 


There have been many radical theologies in the history of Christianity 
but the 16th century produced a particularly interesting one. Ma dy 
Luther had made use of a very dangerous tool during his struggle witht 
Roman church, and that was the Bible. Sola scriptura, or the “Bible alone 
became the rallying cry across Germany, but it was a cry that meat 


different things to different people. To some radical theologians a d 


not genuinely Christian. That simple approach to Scripture led to radi¢ 
results. ; 


When the poor and simple people in 16th century Germany turnedt 
Scripture to find out what it said, they found a gospel that spoke direetl 
to their condition of economic hardship and social disadvantage. The! 
discovered a God that led his people Israel out of political bondage int 
the promised land. They found that Jesus was born to a simple worki 
family, his birth announced to humble shepherds, and not to the nobility 
that Jesus ate and lived with common people, and had hard words forth 
wealthy and pretentious religious people of the day ; that he singled 0 
injustices, and taught that all men and women were members of of 
family who should love and care for one another. : 

The central teaching that resulted from this “naive” Bible reading W 
not a doctrine of salvation by faith through grace. That was an emphas 
appropriate to a theologian at leisure like Martin Luther. By contrast 
Bible reading in the countryside resulted in‘a demand for social all 
economic justice that caused a great uproar, and finally ended in a full-seal 
war between the common people and the nobility. This ““Peasants’ Waly 
raged throughout the year 1525, and in the end it was estimated the 
100,000 commoners were slaughtered by the troops of the nobles. Th 
feudal system remained in place, the peasants were put back in the 
place, and Biblical interpretation once again became the property of ch 
theologians and preachers. . . 


What makes this story interesting today is that a similar set of events! 
unfolding in Latin America on a much larger scale. Most of us in Not 
America mistakenly consider Latin America to be just a backward vet 


sion of North America, not realizing that Latin America inherited, all 
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still labors under, an entirely different social and economic system. In the 
words of Mexican author Carlos Fuentes, Latin America was “‘founded as 
an appendix of the falling feudal order of the Middle Ages.”’ Fuentes is 
pointing out that, unlike the liberal and democratic order that shaped 
North America, the social and economic order operating in Latin Amer- 
ica today was transplanted intact from feudal Spain in the late 16th 
century, and in many ways still resembles the social and economic 
structure of Luther’s Germany much more than it does that of Vermont or 
Ohio. Latin America in general has not been able to break the feudal 
pattern of concentrating land and power in the hands of a small elite class, 
and it is this small, privileged minority that has dominated the political 
and religious institutions. 

Oddly enough, just as the church’s participation in feudal abuses 
helped stimulate church reform in the 16th century, and just as there was a 
radical turning to Scripture in Luther’s day, so also today in Latin 
America. The dramatic change for the Latin American Catholic Church 
came in the wake of the Second Vatican Council, with the historic 
meeting of Latin American bishops at Medellin, Colombia, in 1968. The 
Latin American Catholic Church, which for so long had given its blessing 
to the status quo and had been part of the ruling order, now became a 
promoter of lay Bible reading and study, and here and there began to 
encourage the building of small, committed Christian communities of 
Catholic laypersons. 

When the poor and simple people in 20th century Latin America 
turned to Scripture for the first time to find out what it said, they founda 
gospel that spoke directly to their economic hardship and social disadvan- 
tage. They discovered a God who led his people Israel out of political 
bondage into the promised land. They found that Jesus was born to a 
simple working family, his birth announced to humble shepherds, not to 
the high and mighty"; that when Jesus announced his mission, he said he 
was bringing good news to the poor ; that Jesus worked with his hands, 
and rubbed shoulders with the common people, and had hard words for 
the wealthy and pretentious religious people of the day ; that he singled 
Out injustices, and taught that all people should care for one another."4 
Except for the fact that the 16th century radical literature is little known 
and was written in German, one might suspect that some plagiarism had 
taken place. The similarities are striking. 

One result of this “naive” Bible reading by the poor in Latin America 
has been a persistent demand for social and economic justice that has, in 
some cases, resulted in an alliance between Christians and revolutionar- 
ies. The Nicaraguan revolution in fact can be seen almost as a kind of 
modern-day peasants’ war, with the gospel providing the model for anew 
society of equality and economic sharing. The fact that the Bible was 
interpreted in much the same way 300 years before the birth of Karl Marx 
should help us see that although the theology emerging in Latin America 
is radical, it is also authentically Biblical in origin and inspiration. In fact, 
if we are objective about this, the real question is whether it isn’t we, the 
wealthy and privileged, who are guilty of deforming the gospel 
message—since Jesus’ own hearers were also primarily the poor and 
downtrodden. 

But let us return for a moment to the 16th century and the aftermath of 
the bloody peasants’ war. There was another group of Christians who 
went underground and continued to agree with the peasants in many 
things. They too thought that the gospel needed to be read and inter- 
preted by all church members, and not just by experts and theologians. 
What was more, they insisted that the Bible spoke of love, the sharing of 
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a 
earthly possessions with the needy, and social equality among Chr 
tians. For these and other beliefs, those 16th century Christians, call 
Anabaptists, were hunted down and martyred in great numbers, the f 
survivors managing to escape to less perilous areas. Their descendg 
today are known as Mennonites, Brethren, Amish, and Hutteritey, 
groups that are not noted for revolutionary theology. 4 

Although the 16th century Anabaptists continued the peasant traditi 
of group Bible reading and worship, of economic sharing and 504 
equality, they disagreed on some fundamental points. The grot 
Anabaptists that met at Schleitheim in 1527 explicitly rejected viol 
and the attempt to create a new society according to Biblical nog 
Instead they insisted on following the life of Jesus as their examph 
Further, they insisted that this meant nonresistance in the face of evi 
separation from a sinful world. So the Anabaptists and most of f 
descendants, with some notable exceptions, soon became a nonviol 
withdrawn group, living quietly and migrating frequently. 

Once we become aware of the radical 16th century roots of Mennonil 
nonviolence, and then note the emergence of many shared themes inLg 
America today, we are confronted with a new and interesting set 
questions. The Anabaptist nonviolent tradition is post-revolutionaryy 
origin, so does it have anything relevant to say to Christians active 
involved in revolutions today? Is Anabaptist nonviolence a step toy 
justice, peace, and love, or a step backward toward oppression, explo 
tion, and grief? To take a concrete example, is Anabaptist nonviole 
relevant in a situation such as Nicaraguan Christians find themselves 
today, or will it become relevant only if they too are forced undergre 
only if their version of the peasants’ war meets defeat at the hands 
North America’s heavily armed and financed mercenary troops? | 

When we focus on the question of violence and the Christian wef 
that the pivotal concept impelling the German peasants and the Nic 
guan liberationists is the recognition that God is a God of justice. Furth 
in both cases this justice is not to be awaited in some sweet bye-and-by 
but is to be sought in the present. In 1525 an anonymous peasant auth 
wrote that the political cannot be separated from the religious because 
both spheres God demands actions that will result in the common good 
all. This insistence that the spiritual and secular realms are essentiall 
only one realm, that God’s activity takes place in history, and t 
demands justice from his children is also characteristic of Nicaragul 
liberation theology. ki 

Along with the recognition that God demands justice in the here af 
now, the theologies of justice also stress God’s creation of a people 
Gemeinde in German, or the pueblo in Spanish. The German peasants Sa) 
with particular clarity that God’s will as revealed in Scripture hadb 
the establishment of a community in which God’s natural gifts woule 
shared together in love. In 1525, a furrier turned theologian wrote, 
the Apostle’s time... all things were owned in common. Now those W 
good Christians! It would be good if we did this ourselves. Christ the Lot 
certainly warned us about wealth in Luke 6, saying, ‘Woe to you, Me 
people.’...So now we can see who are the true preachers of G0 
Word.” 7 

For the German peasants, God’s chosen agent for establishing” 
divine order was the gemeiner Mann or the common man. Likewise 
Ernesto Cardenal’s community of Solentiname in Somoza’s Nicaragua 
farmer commented on the parable of the mustard seed by saying 
doesn’t seem... that there’s any connection between poor campé 


Continued on p 


Contemporary poetry that wishes to be relevant to our century becomes 
necessarily a poetry of witness. This is especially true of poetry being written in 
Central America. The poet is the voice of a culture, a conjurer of spirits—not in 
the sense of ghosts and witches, but in the sense of symbols, mysteries, and the 
central issues—invisible, and often unnamed—of our lives. These the poet 
Conjures up in order to set before us what we may wish to ignore or forget. 
Hence, the poet, in her or his own way, fills as important a role in the leadership 
of a land as presidents or legislators. 

The Nicaraguans have long recognized that fact. Poets like Cardenal, Pasos, 
and Gutiérrez, to name only a few, are much more than the fringe figures that 
poets in our country are regarded as being. Even the structure of government in 
Nicaragua expresses the centrality of poetry to life—for example in the institu- 
tion of a Ministry of Culture, run by poet Ernesto Cardenal. Other poets also hold 
positions of leadership. Vice-presidential candidate Sergio Ramirez, too, is a poet 
and novelist. 

But poetry's true place in Nicaragua is among the people. The Nicaraguans 
believe that poetry helps us maintain our humanity. Soldiers in training therefore 
are taught creative writing, and since the revolution the government has set upa 
series of poetry workshops across the country. 

If the poet is one whose task it is to keep us from forgetting ourselves, it is 
significant that poetry plays such a scarce and trivialized role in the US. as 
compared with the place it holds in a country such as Nicaragua. Given the thin 
moral and ethical fabric of our current culture, we in the United States need the 
poets of Central America—they are our conscience. We also need to be listening 
to our Own poets so that we can know who it is we are becoming. 

—Laurie Zimmerman 
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the Somoza regime a -_ poems appeared in 1953 and was fo 
oluntary exile for many years. lowed by many more. Currently — 
he lives in CostaRicaand Gutiérrez serves as Nicaraguan — 
ambassador to Brazil. “Kilowatts in 
Excess’ was translated by Cliff Ross. 
from the poetic anthology, Eresto 
Gutierrez: En Mi Y No Estando, 1983, 
Editorial Nueva Nicaragua. 


Laurie Zimmerman is Radix poetry editor. 
She is herself a poet and the new mother of 
Justus David Zimmerman. 


gua in 1948. In 1978 she won the Casa 
de las Americas prize for her book, 
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Hear My Protest 
Psalm 5 


Listen to my words O Lord 
Hear my lamentations 
Listen to my protest 
Because you are not as God a friend of dictators 
nor partisan to their politics 
nor do you influence their propaganda 
nor are you in league with the gangster 


There is no sincerity in their discourses 
nor in their press releases 

They speak of peace in their speeches 
while they increase war production 


They speak of peace in the Conferences of Peace 
and in secret prepare themselves for war 


Their lying radios roar all night 


Their desks are full of criminal plans 
and sinister expedients 
But you will save me from their plans 


They speak with the mouth of machine guns 
Their sparkling tongues 


are bayonets 


Punish them O God 
lay waste their politics 
confuse their memorandums 
impede their programs 


At the hour of the Alarm Siren 
You will be with me 
You will be my refuge in the day of the Bomb 


Those who don’t believe in the lies of their 
commercial announcements 
nor in their publicity campaigns nor in their political 
campaigns 
You bless 


You surround with your love 
as with armored tanks 


—Ernesto Cardenal 


God Said: 


Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
In my country 

to love your neighbor 

is to risk your life. 


—Giaconda Belli 
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Kilowatts in Excess 


They called thousands of persons 

all day 

—cursed Atlanta airport— 

Who would imagine such high talk and 
luminous propaganda? 

Perpetually issuing 

the intermittent and blinding light. 


One comes to the U.S.A. 
seeking health 
and what one finds 

is madness. 


And this billboard of Coca Cola 

written over the earth in continual motion 
encircled by multitudinous stars 

that light and die 

so as to destroy our neurons, 

who would build it? 


Lord God of the Universe 
—have mercy on him— 
Seize from them now 
such energy 

as is so foolishly wasted! 


They are blind now. 

Light, light and light, 

light so as not to see anything. 

Is this a new type of barbarism, 
unconscious and wanton collective torture? 


Mechanization 

automatization 

acceleration 

illumination and illumination and illumination. 
Is this already their punishment? 


—Ernesto Gutiérrez 


Until We’re Free 


And then, 

we'll go wake our dead. 

with the life they bequeathed us 

And one and all we'll sing 

while concerts of birds repeat our message 
throughout 

the length and breadth of America 


—Giaconda Belli 
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Prayer to Jesus of the Redemption 


Jesus of the Redemption, 

standing over the heart of our country, 
hear our kneeling prayer, 

see our anguish, our tears, 

running like mendicant rivers. 


Hear our silent prayer. 

Find the clean intense palm 

woven into our sombreros 

like the thoughts of your flock of gentle Indians. 


N 
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Because all the faithful to you and to Nicaragua 
are gathered to ask that you'll rescue us, save us. 


~\,\ 


Because all our looks are fixed on Popoyuapa 
and we enter your church with a weariness 
of all the paths, 

enter your white house of the miracle 

only to see it flower in your hands. 


We are, Lord, the same as other times: 

Your children of the Segovias that saw 

the mountains light up; 

sad people of eastern Nicaragua, of the zone 

of the great rivers; 

brave campers of the wild savannahs; 

able to tame even the winds; 

shepherds of Meridién where we name you 
patron saint of our anguish; 

young peasants of Occidente, restless voyagers 
of all the lakes; 

all, Lord, speaking to you here, 

all, Lord, asking a common favor, 

the greatest of which comes from your grace, 
that which grows into fruits and flowers in our fields 
and makes life happy with the guitar of the soul. 


Sweet gift that builds familiar dreams 
when the machete cuts the inclement lianas 
and the light of a generous sun is a guest of our house. 


Jesus of the Redemption, you know well 

that it is not a pain of the flesh, nor a vain anguish, 
the love torn from our girlfriends, 

the suffering moan of our mothers, 

They beg you with a voice made of tears: 

your grace in our abandoned lands, 

your smooth fall of dew over the furrow, 

your commanding word of the air 

Your sweet and joyous familiarity 

when the illusions march toward the Dawn. 


—Alberto Ordonez Arguello 
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Unwilling to listen to God’s specific revelation regarding 
the norms for Sexual activity, our society has opted to 
wait until his general revelation—in the form of natural 

and psychological consequences—has begun to catch 


up with us. 


A few months ago I celebrated 
my 40th birthday. Having braced 
myself for what I had heard would 
be an acute and inevitable mid-life 
crisis, I was surprised to find that it 
decided to occur, of all places, in my 
teeth—and then (as a direct conse- 
quence) in my pocketbook. More 
specifically, within the month 
before and after my birthday, three 
of my molars broke and had to be 
capped—at fair cost to the manage- 
ment, although somewhat more (I 
am relieved to say) to our medical 
insurance plan. Short, if not exactly 
sweet, was what I thought after the 
repairs were completed. But as a 
psychologist, I should have known 
better. 

Much is going on in psychology 
that makes me uneasy as a Christian 
scholar. But at least one thing we 
finally seem to have learned—or 
relearned, since the ancients and the 
so-called underdeveloped world 
knew it instinctively—and that is 
that human development does not 
end at late adolescence. Over the 
past ten years or so we have seen 
developmental psychology become 
“‘life-span’’ psychology. Scholars 
who have investigated and theorized 
about the second half of life are sud- 
denly getting a serious hearing— 
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people like Carl Jung and Erik Erik- 
son or, more popularly, Gail Sheehy 
of Passages fame. Politically, the 
aging of the post-World War II 
“baby boom” has suddenly created a 
concern for the eventual force of the 
‘“‘geriatric’’ vote, while on the 
commercial level the cult of youth 
has had to move over to accommo- 
date the markets represented by the 
over-40s and the over-60s. 

What has all this to do with the 
topic I am addressing in this article? 
Why should it be of any significance 
to the topic of sexual values that I 
happened to turn 40 recently? Per- 
haps it is this: at least in western 
society, becoming 40 is rather like 
arriving at the fulcrum of the teeter- 
totter. Until then, one takes for 
granted one’s inclusion in, and alle- 
giance with, a particular half of the 
human race, the so-called youthful 
half. From then on, the experiential— 
not just the abstract—reality of 
aging, and eventually death, begins 
to take on new meaning. That 40 is 
a symbolically significant cut-off 
point in this respect can be seen in 
the example of the late comedian 
Jack Benny, who is best remembered 
for always insisting, year after year, 
that he was 39. If you want to avoid 
the passage from youth to middle 


age, he seemed to be saying, becom- 
ing 40 is something to be denied, or 
at least repressed, at all costs. 
(Thanks to Benny, of course, even 
being 39 has become suspect; people 
laughed in disbelief at my stated age 
all through that year, and invariably 
made references to the malingering 
comedian who would never admit 
that he was any older.) 

By contrast, we read in the book 
of Proverbs that “the glory of young 
men is their strength, but the beauty 
of old men is their grey hairs”’ 
(20:29). Since my husband, an Old 
Testament scholar, assures me that 
the term ‘‘men”’ in this saying is 
meant to be inclusive, and since 
women tend to retain more hair, 
grey or otherwise, than men do after 
age 40, perhaps I am not being too 
presumptuous in hoping that my 
accumulated experience—as a 
female person, as a Christian, and as 
a psychologist with a continuing 
interest in the subject of sexuality— 
has yielded a few things worth shar- 
ing in the area of sexual values. So, 
in what follows, I am going to do a 
kind of “good news/bad news”’ 
assessment of the early 1980s in light 
of the messages it gives young people 
headed toward sexual maturity, and 
compare those messages with some 
of the ones that surrounded my own 
generation which came to maturity 
in the 1960s. At the same time, I will 
try to relate the changes and chal- 
lenges of the 1980s to our continuing 
responsibility, as Christians, to 
develop a set of sexual values con- 
sistent with a Biblical world view. 

First, some good news. I think 
there are a number of ways in which 
the 1980s are a better time to be com- 
ing to sexual maturity than the 
1960s. For one thing, in the wake of 
the women’s liberation movement, 
we have had to face head-on the 
hypocrisy of the double standard. 
When I was an undergraduate away 
from home at college, it was stand- 
ard practice to lock the women stu- 
dents in at night while placing virtu- 
ally no restrictions whatever on the 
movements of their male classmates. 
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Part of the theory behind this, al- 
though rarely articulated aloud, was 
that the chastity of young women— 
or at least of middle-class young 
women—had to be protected until 
marriage, while their male peers 
needed the freedom to sow their 
wild oats before settling down with 
chaste, virgin brides. Keeping the 
women students accounted for by a 
strict set of curfews at least made it 
more likely that the males would 
fulfill their sexual apprenticeship 
with a different class of women—not 
the one whose parents’ continued 
financial support was needed to keep 
the college running. In the case of 
my own college town, the obliging 
class of women was rumored to be 
the student nurses at one of the local 
hospitals, few of whom ended up 
being married to the men who gave 
them such attention during their col- 
lege years. 

By contrast, in the 1980s we seem 
to be acknowledging that men and 
women must take mutual responsibil- 
ity for decisions about their sexual 
behavior right from late adoles- 
cence. Of course, the accompanying 


problem, from a Christian point ¢ 
view, is that this has come to meg 
women adopting the more casui 
standards of men, rather than mei 
being held to the more discipline: 
standard which used to be reserve’ 
for women. “‘What was sauce f¢ 
the gander is sauce for the goose¥ 
we are now told, rather than tk 
opposite. But in spite of this probler 
(to whichI will return later), | thiti 
most of us agree that co-membershil 
in the body of Christ means thé 
sexual decisions are the joint respor 
sibility of men and women, and thé 
both must work toward a Biblicalh 
based sexual ethic that plays n 
favorites on the basis of gender. 

A second thing which in my est 
mation has changed for the better? 
the 1980s is the culture’s attitudes t 
the phenomenon of childbearing 
For example, breasts—howevé 
much they are still exploited by th 
media—are actually being taken fe 
granted once more as the natural am 
preferred source of nourishment f¢ 
babies. Educational movements lik 
La Leche League are busy retrainim 
an entire generation of women im} 


| 


‘ per se, cut off from any larger context 


hat few of their mothers prac- 
Department stores publicize 
sociated paraphernalia (breast 
be pads, supporting cushions for 
g) with as little self-conscious- 
a. advertise socks or sham- 
}And millions of consumers 
tly succeeded in forcing a big- 
baby formula company to 
ye its advertising policies in the 
| World, where semiliterate 
ers, pathetically eager for 
rd mobility, had been abandon- 
reast milk for dubiously pre- 
| infant formula, to the detri- 
of their children’s health. 
ne of this was commonplace 20 
ago. I grew up understanding 
ur pet cat fed her own milk to 
cittens and that cows were 
d for the benefit of human 
s. But the breasts of the human 
e were shrouded by mystery 
nnuendo. They were coaxed 
. flattering uplift, covered to 
ce their tempting unavailabil- 
id worried about if they were 
irge or too small. When as a 
of about ten I found a rare 
e of a nursing mother in a copy 


called to worship. 


of human and superhuman meaning, 
bids fair to become the idol 
at whose shrine we are all being 


of Parents Magazine, | was shocked, 
confused, and fascinated all at once. 
Today I dare to hope that the current 
healthy renaissance of breast- 
feeding may help us to reintegrate at 
least some of our ideas and feelings 
about sexuality into the whole fabric 
of human life from which they have 
been so tragically ripped. At the 
very least, I hope it means that 
today’s young couples will be spared 
a confrontation that took place 
between one of my own friends and 
her husband when she began nursing 
their first child. Finding that her 
husband was expressing more and 
more covert hostility toward this, 
she finally demanded to know why. 
The response she got was ““Those are 
my playthings, and I don’t want to 
share them.”’ 

Grounds for optimism can be seen 
in recent reforms surrounding the 
actual event of childbirth. My own 
mother was drugged into uncon- 
sciousness as each of her three chil- 
dren was born. My father, like it or 
not, was excluded from the entire 
process. Now, however, it is becom- 
ing more and more the norm for 


mothers to have as much conscious 
control over their deliveries as med- 
ical prudence will allow, and for 
fathers to be there cheering them on. 
Although women in general have 
welcomed this, it has not been an 
easy thing for some men to accept. 
In certain male minds, childbirth is 
as compartmentalized from sexual 
intercourse as breast-feeding is from 
the foreplay that precedes it. Never- 
theless, men too are learning to rein- 
tegrate in their own minds and 
experience what has been so dichot- 
omized by the distorted media of our 
culture. Trying to persuade her hus- 
band to attend childbirth classes 
with her, one pregnant woman said, 
“You were present when the child 
was started, so it’s only fair that you 
be there when he or she comes out.”’ 

Finally, I think it is fair to say that 
in the 1980s, the so-called sexual 
revolution has lost some of the 
glamour and facile optimism that 
surrounded it in the 60s. Unwilling 
then to listen to God’s specific revela- 
tion regarding the norms for sexual 
activity, our society has opted to 
wait until his general revelation—in 
the form of natural and psychologi- 
cal consequences—has begun to 
catch up with us. And catch up it 
most certainly has. In the 1960s it 
was commonly held that the technol- 
ogization of birth control was all 
that was needed to catapult us to 
sexual paradise. It was assumed that 
fear of pregnancy and simple ignor- 
ance about birth control were at the 
root of the double standard, and that 
universal sex education, coupled 
with cheaply or freely available 
birth control, would lead to the best 
of both worlds: the unfettered 
enjoyment of sex without the 
accompanying (and presumably out- 
dated) complications of marriage 
and child rearing. 

Twenty years later, we are reac- 
quiring some respect for the com- 
plexities of human sexuality. On the 
purely physical level, we have had to 
contend with the proliferation of 
drug-resistant strains of venereal 
disease and the mysterious and terri- 


fying spread of the Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS)—both of them frequently 
linked to sexual promiscuity and to 
our overdependence on existing anti- 
biotics. On the psychological level, 
we are still wondering what went 
wrong with our 1960s theories about 
birth control. It was all supposed to 
become as simple and unreflective as 
cleaning your teeth before bedtime; 
it has become legal and available in 
every drugstore or Planned Parent- 
hood clinic; you don’t have to pay 
for it if you don’t have any money — 
so why isn’t everybody using it? 
Why are people of all ages and 


classes still insisting on the illusion of 


unplanned spontaneity? Why do 
studies show that young women still 
feel used, even—and often especially 
—when they are secured against 
pregnancy by using birth control? 
Why must state welfare agencies 
and private medical plans fund 
hundreds of thousands of abortions 
per year when we were so sure that 
abortion would simply be a “‘backup 
measure’’ in those rare cases where 
birth control failed? 

Those questions, unasked during 
the rosy glow of the ’60s optimism, 
have come back to haunt us in the 
80s. Because today’s young people, 
unlike my own generation, have 
grown up in company with such per- 
sistent and unsolved riddles, they 
may be more ready to accept some 
traditional answers. Maybe, just 
maybe, there’s more to sex than the 
coupling of two sets of genitalia. 
Maybe, just maybe, there’s more to 
sex than the principle of two con- 
senting adults. Maybe, just maybe, 
we're being taken for a ride by Mad- 
ison Avenue, by the recording indus- 
try, and by the punk rock video 
artists who have a lot to gain finan- 
cially by getting us hooked on that 
weird mixture of nihilism, violence, 
and decontextualized sex that they 
market so constantly. 

That, of course, brings us to the 
bad news about the 1980s and their 
shaping influence on our sexual 
values. For in spite of the positive 
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elements I mentioned, we still live in 
a society that is not only thoroughly 
secularized, but indeed almost totally 
paganized. To begin with, what 1s 
meant when we say that we live ina 
secularized society? My colleague 
David Lyon, a British sociologist, 
puts it this way: 
Once upon a time, people looked to 
theology as a resource for interpreta- 
tion of social events and institutions. 
Nowadays we turn to empirical, ana- 
lytical approaches to social questions 
instead. The biblical documents are 
reduced to nothing but a set of histor- 
ical curiosities. God is seen as nothing 
but a human projection of a father 
figure. Reliable understanding may 
be gleaned only via the disciplines of 
modern social science, decisively cut 
loose from any forms of supernatu- 
ralism. Church adherence is main- 
tained only in the interests of social 
status, or for the sake of the family. 
Only those [religious] teachings 
which survive the debunking scrut- 
iny of so-called science are accepted.! 


Thus, in a secularized society, the 
norms for sexual behavior are set by 
the sciences, not by the Scriptures. 
But whereas Scriptural norms refer 
to what is right in God’s sight regard- 
less of how many people believe it or 
practice it at any given time, social 
scientific norms are merely statisti- 
cal regularities that describe what 
people are doing at a given time. 
Thus, sociologists may report rising 
rates of divorce, or abortion, or 
premarital sex; and in theory that is 
all they are doing: reporting states of 
affairs, not endorsing them. But 
with the eclipse of Biblical faith as a 
way of 1 interpreting and judging such 
trends, it is all too easy to let ‘‘is”’ 
become “‘ought’’—to say (as many 
social scientists and journalists seem 
to say) that just because the rate of 
divorce, abortion, or premarital sex 
is rising, then that is the optimal, or 
at least unavoidable, state of affairs 
for our time. 

Moreover, because of our cul- 
ture’s pervasive dependence on 
science (and its first cousin, technol- 


ogy) it 1s all too easy for the lay 


person to conclude that when 


science or social science make 
pronouncement, that is the end 
any possible debate. Good scient; 
know better: they know that. 
scientific theory or law is ever s 
from revision or replacement : 
another and hopefully better o1 
But to the average lay person, | 
pronouncements of science have 
same quality of inevitability as dee 
and taxes. Consequently, the sexy 
status quo, as documented by 
social sciences and slickly packag 
by the media, is accepted” 
normative, 


stopped with secularism, the 
might be more hope. It is possit 
that we could educate people 
understand that science merely 4 
cribes, rather than prescribes, and th 
what is needed is a metaphys 


tific conclusions. But in fact, peoy 
know this, even though they n 
not say so out loud, or even think 
consciously. You have probab 
heard the statement that natu 
abhors a vacuum; well, so does t 
human spirit. Pascal wrote aboutt 
God-shaped void (or abyss) that 
within every person, implying 
we all yearn for a transcendeé 
source of meaning that will mal, 
sense of the universe, of history, a 
of life and destinies least our ow 
individual life and death. 

The problem is that hu 


will go to almost any length to fore 
some other idol into that inner voy 


1980s, sex per se, cut off from at 
larger context of human and supe 


the idol at whose shrine we are@ 
being called to worship. That is 
I say that we live not just in ase 
society (which merely suggests ant) 
septic, irreligious, scientific skept 
cism) but in many ways a pagané 
idol-worshiping one as well. “It 
simple to make an idol,” wri 
Lewis Smedes in his book Sex J 


tians. “‘Slice one piece of 
ed reality off the whole and 
ct miracles from it.’’ He 
nues: 


emake an idol of sex by first isolat- 
x one dimension of sexuality—the 
nital. Then we ... expect every- 
ng from it that we need to be 
ppy.... One harmful illusion is 
at if we find the one sexual partner 
ide in heaven for us, our genital 
perience will bring heaven on 
rth. Of course, this places a burden 
‘genital sex that nothing, not even 
2 most ecstatic orgasm in history, 
n bear. Besides, it turns the act of 
<ual intercourse into an anxious, 
asping experience. How can you 
‘sure that your partner is giving 
u everything you really need or 
ght want? Or how can you be sure 
at you are providing your partner 
th his/her great expectations? The 
lical statement about the folly of 
isting idols is an apt warning about 
isions concerning sex.? 


he problem with idols, Smedes 
ies, is that they are going to give 
the runaround. Because only 
himself can satisfy our longing 
ultimate meaning, anything 
—no matter how positive and 
emable—is only a relative good 
de him. When we succumb to 
emptation to elevate one part of 
tion—a relative good, such as 
tal sex—to an absolute status, 
it is invariably the devil who 
he last laugh. Like a skilled drug 
er, he keeps altering our thresh- 
upward, so that we need pro- 
sively more, and often progres- 
y bizarre, stimulation to make 
el good. 
Jhen I look back at the sexual 
‘tarian writings of the 1930s (for 
ince, those written by Bertrand 
ell) they seem positively prudish 
pared to the sexual “‘rights”’ (so- 
-d) that are being campaigned 
oday. Russell was castigated by 
ch and state alike for insisting 
nore lenient divorce and birth 
rol legislation. But I doubt if he 
. remotely dreamed that some 
il scientists in the ’70s and ’80s 
ld be arguing that incest can bea 


‘“positive experience’ under the 
right conditions. I don’t think he 
ever thought that there would be a 
public lobby devoted to legalizing 
sexual relations between men and 
young boys. I doubt if Russell ever 
suspected that everything from per- 
fume to motorcycles would be mar- 
keted by portraying phallic symbols 
(such as cigarettes, lampposts or fire 
hydrants) aimed between the legs of 
silicone-injected, airbrushed female 
models. He could never have 
dreamed that even advertisements 
aimed at middle-class housewives, 
such as a recent one for sheets at J.C. 
Penney’s, would have four-letter 
words subtly embedded in the folds 
of the window curtains on the 
assumption that sex, especially if 
subliminally perceived, will always 
raise sales. 


Nor could Russell ever have pre- 
dicted the extent to which pornog- 
raphy’s graphic association of sex 
with violence would escalate in 
degree and availability—so much so 
that, as parents, we feel almost 
relieved if we suspect that the worst 
an adolescent son is being exposed to 
is something the likes of Playboy. 
Canadian novelist and literary critic 
Margaret Atwood recently made 
the following observation about the 
hazards of coming to sexual matur- 


ity in the 1980s: 


What happens when boy raised on 
pornography gets together with girl 
brought up on Harlequin romances? 
The clash of expectations can be 
heard around the block. She wants 
him to go down on his knees with a 
ring in his hand, and he wants her to 
get down on all fours with a ring in 
her nose. Can this marriage be 
saved?3 


In the midst of these pervasive 
cultural forces, Christian young 
people can hardly be blamed for 
harboring mixed feelings. They are, 
I am sure, alternately attracted and 
repelled by the sexual smorgasbord 
that surrounds them. Their attempts 
to find the answers in the Scriptures 
are confounded by their realization 
that theologians and ethicists dis- 
agree as to what is absolute and what 
is culturally relative in the Bible’s 
treatment of sexual morality. Even 
if they have been raised in solid 
Christian homes they cannot have 
escaped contact with the all- 
embracing tentacles of the media 
from their earliest years on. And if 
they are later converts to Christian- 
ity, as | myself was, they may have 
sexual compulsions which they find 
hard to shake even when they are 
more than ready to do so.4 

Sex, it seems, has never been an 
easy topic for Christians to discuss. 
As one of my colleagues in counsel- 
ing psychology puts it, “We don't 
seem to have the freedom to talk 
about sex, and even when we do, we 
don’t have the vocabulary.” But let 
me give you a bit of good news again. 
Our sense of shame about our sexu- 
ality, the idea that we are exposing 
something about ourselves that is 
somehow morally distorted, is not 


abnormal. Indeed, it goes right back 
to the fall of humankind. Some of 
the early church fathers thought that 
sexual temptation was the essence of 
the fall and, consequently, that 
optimal sanctification came through 
denying one’s sexuality in a life of 
disciplined celibacy. Most of us do 
not read Scripture that way; we 
understand that the fall occurred 


because our first ancestors willfully 
misused the freedom and dominion 
God gave them as his stewards over 
the creation. But the result was an 
immediate and chronic dis ruption of 
the shalom—the right and peaceful 
ordering—of all aspects of creation 
and human life, including those 
related to our sexuality. ‘“There are 
two situations in which people feel 
no shame,” writes Smedes. “‘The 
first is in a state of wholeness. The 
SAR 
rid ourselves of shame is to lunge 
into make-believe: to be without 
shame is to live in the illusion that 
we are all we ought to be.’’s 

But let us put this observation in 
its proper context. It is true that, asa 
consequence of the fall, self- 


other is in a state of illusion . . 


consciousness of a shameful and de- 
fensive sort entered the human 
mind; that the husband and wife 
suddenly realized they were naked 
and began to cover their genitals, 
something no other animal has ever 
done. It is true that the harmonious 
relationship between husband and 
wife began to take on highly ambiy- 
alent overtones. But let us remember 
that it was not just our sexuality, and 
relationships between the sexes 
generally, that were distorted by the 
fall; everything was. From then on, 
neither the earth nor the human 
womb would cooperate easily in the 
effort to bring forth and support life. 
From then on, jealousy and greed 
would lead brother to kill brother. 
From then on, the inevitability of 
death and fear of final judgment 
would be inescapable. In short, as 
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Paul put it in his letter to the 
Romans, the entire creation would 
“oroan in travail’ and be in “‘bon- 
dage to decay”’ (8:21-22). 

So our disturbed sexual natures 
are only one aspect of a disturbed 
and abnormal universe. Our under- 
standing of this ought to keep us 
from overrating the seriousness of 
our sexual struggles. When I say that 
such struggles are an inevitable con- 
sequence of the fall, that may sound 
like a counsel of despair, but it is 
really intended to be reassurance. 
We should no more be surprised by 
the constancy and diversity of our 
sexual struggles than we are by our 
moral struggles regarding work, 
money, possessions, family obliga- 
tions, or anything else that the Ten 


Commandments highlight as areas 
of life in special need of regulation. 
Although the details of our sexual 
struggles may differ, we are all basi- 
cally in the same boat. Young or old, 
married or single, gay or straight, 
learned or uneducated, suave or 
awkward, handsome or plain: none 
of us is asexual, and none of us is 
going to live a risk-free, morally 
neutral sexual existence in this cul- 
ture or any other. The sooner we can 
acknowledge this, the more likely it 
is that we can begin to give support 
and counsel to one another in this 
area of our lives as in others. 

In realizing sucha goal, a sense of 
humor and proportion are essential 
ingredients. It used to be the Case, 
not so long ago, that Christians were 
considered kill-joys and chronic 
neurotics when it came to sex, while 


Bf Mx pee 


| 


agnostic humanists—frequep 
people in reaction against an ove 
restrictive Christian upbringiny 
were regarded as the enlighte 
prophets of sexual pone 
There was, of course, a core of tp 
behind that caricature. At mi 
points in history Christians h) 
turned sex into a negative idol,] 
Smedes points out, “Idols work hy, 
ways: we make an idol of someth) 
either by expecting too much ne 
from it or by fearing evil from it | 
[by fearing] that it will hurt us,’ 

Until recently, our Victor) 
evangelical heritage, coupled wit 
one-sided theology of spirituak 
which denigrated the body, ten : 
to leave Christians ambivalent, 


not downright suspicious, about ff 


: 
' 


passionate side of their natures. | 
now, if anything, our secularizi 
pagan culture at large is losing : 
Joy of sex. Universal access, as Ist 
gested earlier, has only multip! 
our worries, so much so that i 
hardly surprising to see sex start 
to take on the trappings of a ney 
tive, tyrannical idol in its me) 
presentations: capricious, cold 
detached, and apparently insatial 
as it continues to escalate. 
demands for more and more we 
shipers performing darker a 
darker rituals. (Just watch MT a 
night of the week.) A 

By contrast, our knowledge th 
sex is only a relative blessing, ang 
mixed one at that, should helpe 
receive it with thanks while not] 
ting it tyrannize our existence.- 


: 
quarter of a century ago, C. S. Lew 
suggested that Christians should, 
part at least, regard sex as one : 


God’s playful cosmic jokes on uss: 


Venus [he wrote] is a mockin 
mischievous spirit, far more elf thi 
deity, and makes game of us. 4 
all external circumstances are fitte 
for her service, she will leave onek 
both lovers totally indisposed for: 
When every overt act is impossi: 


and even glances cannot be exchang¢ 


-in trains, in shops, and at intermi- 
able parties—she will assault them 
ith all her force. An hour later, 
then time and place agree, she will 
ave mysteriously withdrawn— 
erhaps from only one of them. 
hat a bother this must raise—what 
psentments, self-pities, suspicions, 
rounded vanities and frustrations in 
nose who have deified her. But sen- 
ble lovers laugh. It is all part of the 
me; a game of catch-as-catch-can 
.. It is a bad thing not to be able to 
ke a joke. Worse, not to take a 
ivine joke; made, I grant you, at our 
xpense but also (Who doubts it?) for 
ur endless benefit.’ 


Tone of this is meant to trivialize 
jpain that sexual struggles can 
g to the lives of Christians and 
-Christians alike. It is one thing 
ave an adequate theology of sex; 
; quite another thing to bring 
’s own life into line with it. We 
n our sexual attitudes the same 
we learn our first language. 
€ you ever marveled at how pre- 
oolers can acquire perfectly 
mmatical, accent-free speech 
h hardly any formal coaching 
atsoever? That is because they 
mn their first language during 
at is called a “‘critical period,”’ a 
iod of development when the 
in is optimally flexible (in ways 
t we barely understand) to be 
ired”’ for patterns of understand- 
and expression that are meant to 
for life. But critical periods of 
; sort are a mixed blessing, 
ause within their confines pat- 
1s of association and expression 
solidified largely without regard 
heir normativity—and this is as 
> for sex as it is for language. 
myself am aware that certain 
ual scenarios, going right back to 
vies and books I was exposed to 
child, can still function as pow- 
11 sexual catalysts for me even 
ay. That the content of those fan- 
es is much more along the lines of 
rlequin romances than it is of vio- 
t pornography is in large part the 
k of my upbringing. (And, inci- 
tally, it may not even be that much 
Ithier; one can make an idol of 


sex by romanticizing it also.) No one 
can avoid developing a personal 
repertoire of such sexual idiosyncra- 
sies. It may have been somewhat eas- 
ier to do so in a time when mass 
media were less developed (or more 
thoroughly censored), but let us not 
fool ourselves that human beings 
started being exposed to sexual titil- 


lation only with the invention of the 


printing press. The path of sexual 
development has always been 
fraught with hazards. 

The significant question is, what 
do we as Christians do with that 
grab bag of nature, nurture, and free 
choice that constitutes our sexual 
inclinations? Well, here is another 
piece of good news: the Bible does 
not bind us to an exhaustive code of 
legalisms concerning our sexual life 
(although Christians have often 
tried to force such an analysis upon 
it). Rather, Scripture seems to sug- 
gest certain broadly normative pat- 
terns within which we are called to 
make responsible choices that allow 
for a fair variety of individual expe- 
rience and expression. Smedes sug- 
gests that the normative Biblical 
patterns include at least the 
following: 


1. The sexuality of every person 
is meant to be woven into the whole 
character of that person and inte- 
grated into his or her quest for 
human values. 

2. The sexuality of every person 
is meant to be an urge toward anda 
means of expressing a deep personal 
relationship with another person. 

3. The sexuality of every person 
is meant to move him or her toward 
a heterosexual union of committed 
[permanent] love. 

Smedes’s commentary on these 
three principles helps to illuminate 
them. The first principle, he says, is 
broken 


when physical sex is severed from the 
rest of a person’s life as a human 


being: from his mind and will, from 
his social self, from his total moral 
and spiritual selfhood. When it is 
shoved into a compartment of its 
own, isolated from a living bond 
with his other needs and goals, sexu- 
ality is an abnormal experience. The 
second norm is broken when physical 
release of sexual tension becomes a 
constant, self-centered goal, when 
contact with another person is only 
body contact, and when another per- 
son is used like a sex machine to pro- 
vide sensual pleasures. The third 
norm is broken when one’s sexual 
inclinations lead him into affairs that 
tend to abort or ignore the possibili- 
ties of permanent heterosexual 
commitment.’ 


Within these normative patterns, 
there is much room to practice indi- 
vidual and responsible liberty. 
Further, much that was once 
thought perverse may be only mildly 
eccentric, and no more problematic 
than a taste for certain kinds of 
exotic food. But even if we are 
saddled, by nature or nurture, with 
more difficult sexual struggles, let 
us recall that, in one sense at least, 
God is the supreme relativist: he 
judges us not by standards of perfec- 
tion (although without Christ that 
would indeed be our lot) but by the 
efforts we put forth relative to our 
innate and acquired gifts and limita- 
tions. That is what the parable of the 
talents is all about. C. S. Lewis 
understood this when he wrote 
about the struggles of the single per- 
son to remain chaste: 

We may be sure that perfect 

chastity—like perfect charity—will 

not be attained by any merely human 
efforts. You must ask for God’s help. 

Even when you have done so, it may 

seem to you for a long time that no 

help, or less than you need, is being 
given. Never mind. After each fail- 
ure, ask forgiveness, pick yourself 
up, and try again. Very often what 
God first helps us toward is not the 
virtue itself but just this power of 
always trying again. For however 
important chastity (or courage, or 
truthfulness, or any other virtue) 
may be, this process trains us in habits 


Continued on p. 30 
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illustrations by Keith W. Criss 


In many ways an effective Counseling 
relationship is similar to God’s relation- 
ship to individual Christians. Such a coun- 
seling relationship makes concrete the 
essence of a good relationship as demon- 
strated in the gospel. 


The Gospel and 


Counseling Relationships 
by Robert C. Richard 
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The gospel is the good news : 
God’s love, forgiveness, and accep 
tance of us made manifest throug 
the person of Jesus Christ. A therapey 
tic triad is a term given to three cond: 
tions that Carl Rogers and his asse 
ciates found necessary for a construe 
tive counseling relationship. Thor 
conditions are: accurate empathy 
nonpossessive warmth (uncond: 
tional acceptance), and congruena 
(genuineness). 

Thomas C. Oden relates the thre 
conditions of the therapeutic triadt 
the gospel by an analogy. He con 
tends that the counseling proces 
should be informed by God’s sell 
disclosure, rather than by looking t 
the counseling process to disclos 
answers about our relationship t 
God and others. In other word! 
God’s relationship with us serves as| 
model of how effective counselor 
relate to people they are trying t 
help. 


therapeutic Empathy and the 
hristian Gospel 

From the beginning, Christians 
ave asserted that, in Christ, God 
isited humankind in a remarkable 
anner. When the announcement of 
sus’ coming was made to Joseph, 
sus was given the name ‘‘Emman- 
el” which means ‘God with us” 
atthew 1:23). In John’s Gospel, 
esus was referred to as the eternal 
'Word,”’ which“... became flesh 
nd dwelt among us, full of grace 
nd truth”’ (John 1:14). Perhaps the 
nost famous and explicit reference 
0 God’s presence in Christ is Paul’s 
Philippians 2:5-8: “Have this mind 
:mong yourselves, which is yours in 
Christ Jesus, who, though he was in 
he form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be 
zrasped, but emptied himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being born in 
he likeness of men. And being found 
n human form he humbled himself 
nd became obedient unto death, 
even death on a cross.” 

The early church believed that 
God had acted in a unique way to 
make his presence known. That con- 
viction has been perpetuated through 
the long history of the church to the 
present. What we are talking about 
is the incarnation. Thomas Oden sums 
up the idea of incarnation like this: 
“Incarnation means that God assumes 
our frame of reference, entering into 
our human situation of finitude and 
estrangement, sharing our human 
condition even unto death.” 


In some way, God in Christ iden- 
tified wholly with humankind—he 
became one of us. Because that is 
true, God is fully aware of us as human 
beings. He has experienced our state 
of existence. The writer to the 
Hebrews was sensitive to that: “For 
we have not a high priest who is 
unable to sympathize with our weak- 
nesses, but one who in every respect 
has been tempted as we are, yet 
without sin’’ (Hebrews 4:15). 

The ‘“‘without sin” 
may be confusing. How could it be 
possible for Jesus to be fully human 
unless he sinned? If we understand 


qualification 


sin as a disrupted relationship with 
God, a state of alienation from God, 
then we can say that in Jesus’ case 
this alienation never took place. 
Although he may have had doubts 
and struggles, he never abandoned 
God or what he knew was God’s will 
for him. In that way he was unlike 
other humans. 

If God was in Christ, and if Christ 
was also truly human, a basis exists 
for a unique kind of empathy on 
God’s part toward his human crea- 
tures. That fact is at the heart of the 
“good news”’ of the Christian proc- 
lamation: God is not far removed 
from his world. He is, in fact, very 
much present, as the incarnation 
demonstrates. 

The doctrine of incarnation is 
analogous to the psychotherapeutic 
concept of accurate empathy. Note 
how well Charles Truax’s and Robert 
Carkhuff’s definition of accurate 
empathy parallels the Christian notion 
of incarnation: 

The central ingredient of the psy- 
chotherapeutic process appears to be 
the therapist’s ability to perceive and 
communicate, accurately and with sen- 
sitivity, the feelings of the patient 
and the meaning of those feelings. By 
communicating “Iam with you” and 
“TI can accurately sense the world as 
you construe it’? in a manner that 

fully acknowledges feelings and expe- 
riences, he or she facilitates the 
patient’s movement toward a deeper 
self-awareness and knowledge of his 
or her own feelings and experiences 
and their import. 


In therapy, however, there is 
alwaysan ‘‘asif’’ quality in the rela- 
tionship between therapist and client. 
The therapist never experiences the 
client’s feelings in the way that Jesus 
experienced the feelings of humanity. 

Why is accurate empathy so impor- 
tant to therapy? When individuals 
seek counseling they are experien- 
cing moderate to severe emotional 
distress. In such a condition there is a 
feeling of helplessness—they are 
unable to resolve their difficulties on 
their own, and thus they seek assist- 
ance. They need someone to assist 
them. And they realize they can 
never be assisted until they are first 
understood. When clients feel under- 
stood by a counselor they no longer 
feel so alone and helpless. Many 
clients will openly state their relief 
and joy at simply being understood. 
For those who have felt little under- 
standing through their lifetime, the 
therapist’s empathy may become the 
most important factor contributing 
to the client’s emotional growth. 

Turning again to an analogical 
understanding of empathy in the 
Christian proclamation, 
say that the empathic understanding 
of the counselor and of God have 
similarities. On the other hand, be- 
cause the counselor is finite and God 
is infinite, only God is able to under- 
stand completely 
sion is really an in-depth experience 
of God’s understanding and accep- 
tance of us. Asin therapy, when one 
experiences the accurate empathy 


we may 


. Perhaps conver- 


and unconditional acceptance of the 
counselor, one feels the freedom to 
develop and grow, so an encounter 
with God in which his empathy and 
acceptance are perceived can set the 
stage for profound personal devel- 
opment in individual’s 
view of self and the world may be 
radically changed. We are not alone 
in a blind, purposeless universe. 


which an 


It seems clear from the data of 
psychotherapy and from Scripture 
that acceptance is profoundly impor- 
tant in both the human and divine- 
human relationship. Oden says that 
the positive regard of the effective 
therapist has its basis 
merely in the private sympathy and 
initiative of the therapist but in the 
heart of reality itself.”’ 


. not 


Basic Acceptance and the 
Christian Gospel 

Basic acceptance has also been 
referred to as “unconditional posi- 
tive regard” and nonpossessive warmth. 
Fundamentally, basic acceptance re- 
fers to that attitude present in coun- 
selors by which they let clients be 
totally themselves, without selec- 
tively accepting or rejecting certain 
aspects of their person or experience. 
Charles Truax writes: 


Nonpossessive warmth for the client 
means accepting him asa person with 
human potentialities. It involves a 
nonpossessive caring for him as a 
separate person, and thus, a willing- 
ness to share equally his joys and aspi- 
rations or his depressions and fail- 
... At its highest level this 
unconditional warmth involves... a 


ures. 


prizing of the patient for himself 
regardless of his behavior. ...The 
therapist’s response to the patient’s 
thoughts or behaviors is a search for 
their meaning or value within the 
patient rather than disapproval or 
approval. 


From a clinical point of view it 
appears obvious that basic accep- 
tance of an individual or “‘a prizing 
of the patient for himself” does assist 
in establishing a relationship in which 
change can occur. 

What, dynamically, takes place 
in the presence of another truly 
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accepting person? First of all, clients 
begin to feel free to be what they 
truly are. Since they are not selec- 
tively judged, but feel genuinely 
cared for, they don’t fear rejection 
or experience reinforcement of guilt. 
That enables them to begin to drop 
the defenses that they have ardu- 
ously erected to protect themselves 
from others (and, through a more 
complex development, to protect 
themselves from themselves). When 
that happens, they begin to perceive 
themselves as they truly are—and 
because they are still accepted by the 
counselor, they begin to accept 
themselves. 

Once at the point of really being 
able to accept themselves, they can 
begin to be who they are, wholly and 
openly. Often, after accepting them- 


selves, clients begin to perceive 


“é > 


themselves differently. A ‘new 
person begins to emerge, the person 
who was ‘‘overlaid” with distressing 
and distorting defense strategies. 
This is why clients often experience 
a ‘‘newness”’ in themselves which is 
both exhilarating and frightening. 
One cannot help being reminded of 
Paul’s words in Corinthians, “‘. . . the 
old has passed away, behold, the new 
has come,” when one views this 
process taking place in the counsel- 
ing process. 

How might the therapeutic ele- 


ment of basic acceptance be related ' 


to the Christian gospel? As has been 
said, Oden suggests that therapists 
proceed on the often unarticulated 
assumption that there is “‘an accept- 
ing reality”’ at the heart of life itself. 
He seems to be saying that the pro- 


cess of acceptance is an essential part) 
of being itself at a universal level. He: 
elaborates,‘ . . . the accepting real-. 
ity, which is implicitly presupposed | 
in effective psychotherapy, is. 
explicitly celebrated as an event in 
the Christian kerygma.’’ In the: 
Christ-event, God acted in a deci-- 
sive way to make known his accep- - 
tance and forgiveness. Oden believes : 
that it is through God’s self-- 
revelatory act in Christ that we may , 
affirm and know the “‘accepting: 
reality of life.”’ “In Christ,’ God is + 
saying, ‘you are accepted, you are: 
forgiven.” 

From a Biblical viewpoint the: 
message about acceptance is clear: - 
‘In Christ God was reconciling the : 
world to himself, not counting their : 
trespasses against them...’ (22 
Corinthians 5:19). Again, “For in» 
him all the fullness of God was: 
pleased to dwell, and through him to » 
reconcile to himself all things, . 
whether on earth or in heaven, mak- - 
ing peace by the blood of his cross” * 
(Colossians 1:19). In Jesus’ last dra- - 
matic moments the theme of accep- - 
tance was also present: “Father, . 
forgive them, for they know not: 
what they do’’ (Luke 23:24). 
Another classic passage in the Scrip- - 
ture that speaks of God’s acceptance : 
of us as we are is found in Ephesians : 
2:8-9: ‘For by grace you have been : 
saved through faith; and this is not : 
your own doing, it is the gift of © 
God—not because of works, lest 
anyone should boast.”” This uncon- 
ditional acceptance by God we call 
grace, or God’s unmerited favor 
demonstrated toward us. 

The parallel between God’s total 
acceptance of us as demonstrated 
through Christ and the concept of 
basic acceptance in counseling is 
striking. In addition there is also a 
parallel in regard to accepting one’s 
acceptance. Counseling can proceed 
effectively only when the client can 
accept the counselor’s acceptance. 
The parallel with the Christian gos- 
pel is simply that a viable, living 
faith commitment fundamentally 
means accepting oneself as totally 


cepted by God through the work 
} Jesus Christ. Individuals, how- 
er, Cannot appreciate this accep- 
mce unless they are aware of it and 
cept it as their own. That is why 
e New Testament places strong 
nphasis on individual faith and 
mmitment to Jesus Christ as Sav- 
r, in the sense that Christ mediated 
od’s grace. Although God’s accep- 
nce is without reservation, it is 
evertheless grounded on one’s 
tceptance of God’s work in Christ. 
| that sense, reconciliation is condi- 
ioned on a conscious and meaning- 
il confession of Jesus Christ as Sav- 
r and Lord. 


enuineness and the 

ristian Gospel 

Considerable emphasis has been 
ven to the concept of congruence, or 
enuineness, as applied to counsel- 
ig. This condition must be present, 
jong with the others, so that posi- 
ve change might occur in the 
lient. Congruence is related prim- 
rily to the counselor: insofar as the 
punselor is congruent he or she will 
e amore effective agent of change. 
varl Rogers defines congruence as 
nat condition in the relationship 
yhereby the counselor is 
... freely and deeply himself, with 
his actual experience accurately 
represented by his awareness of him- 
self. It is the opposite of presenting a 
facade, either knowingly or unknow- 
ingly. 
Truax enlarges on Rogers’s 
efinition: 


.. the therapist may be actively 
reflecting, interpreting, analyzing, 
or in other ways functioning as a 
therapist; but this functioning must 
be self-congruent, so that he is being 
himself in the moment rather than pre- 
senting a professional facade... 
“Being himself’’ simply means that 
at the moment the therapist is really 
whatever his response denotes. It 
does not mean that the therapist must 
disclose his total self, but only that 
whatever he does show is a real aspect 


of himself, not a response growing out of 


defensiveness or a merely “‘professional”’ 
response that has been learned and repeated 


(italics added). 


In being congruent, the counselor 
conveys a sense of openness and 
‘“‘realness.’’ In perceiving those 
qualities in the counselor, the client 
may develop feelings of trust. The 
client may also sense that since the 
counselor is open to true personal 
perception, the client may likewise 
be perceived with similar accuracy. 
Further, genuineness on the part of 
the counselor may serve to deepen 
the therapeutic relationship if the 
counselor’s feelings are communi- 


God is filled with tragic instances of 
our incongruence. In regard to the 
first statement, a careful reading of 
the synoptic Gospels pictures Jesus 
as a person of many moods and feel- 
ings: he was confrontive, he was 
tender, he was fearful, he was joyful, 
he was thoughtful, he was prayerful, 
he spoke directly and forcefully, he 
spoke in subtleties that confused his 
hearers, he was open to God’s pres- 
ence, he felt forsaken. The synoptics 


do not paint an idealized picture. 


cated to the client in ways that do 
not negate the other therapeutic 
conditions. 

Since genuineness has been shown 
to be an important part of a thera- 
peutic relationship, it is reasonable 
to assume that it isan important part 
of any constructive relationship. It is 
further reasonable to look for the 
presence, or absence, of genuineness 
in God’s relationship to us. Oden 
makes an important observation: 
“the central meaning of divine 
congruence is that God has dramat- 
ized his freedom to enter our frame 
of reference, to perceive it with 
accuracy, to share human existence 
with us, yet without ever denying 
himself his deity, holiness, and tran- 
scendence, i.e., without ever losing 
the ‘as if’ condition necessary for 


” 


true participation with another ... 
Thus, for Oden, the essence of God’s 
genuineness is his ability, in Christ, 
truly to enter into human expe- 
rience, yet truly remain himself. 

In addition, two further observa- 
tions can be made: (1) Jesus Christ is 
a concrete example in history of a 
fully congruent person; (2) The his- 
tory of humanity in relationship to 


One cannot escape the feeling that 
here was a man who was truly 
himself. 

In addition, the Gospels see Jesus 
as a person committed to a goal, a 
mission, to which he related his life 
genuinely until the end. Jesus’ gen- 
uineness may have been one reason 
people were attracted to him. Thus 
Jesus may be thought of as a model of 
congruence par excellence. 

Looking at humanity’s relation- 
ship to God, in contrast to God’s 
relationship to humanity, the Bibli- 
cal record affirms that people are in 
a state pf deep incongruence—that 
is, they continually try to affirm life, 
its meaning, and its worthwhileness 
apart from their creator. This is a 
state of incongruence because they 
try to deny the sense of despair 
arising out of their alienation from 
God. 

Further, in respect to God, they 
continue to engage in a defensive 
style of living. That style is dramati- 
cally portrayed in the story of Adam 
and Eve in Genesis 3. After their act 
of disobedience, God attempted to 
communicate with the couple. But 
his communication was met with 


Ay) 


defensiveness. The man and woman 
continually evaded responsibility, 
refusing to face the heart of the 
issue. The subsequent Biblical 
record tells how God has attempted 
to establish a meaningful relation- 
ship with humanity, but has repeat- 
edly been turned down. 

From a Christian perspective it 
may be said that people become 
congruent ata deeply personal, theo- 
logical level when they recognize 
their despair apart from God and 
turn toward God in response to his 
love. When Paul spoke of being new 
in Christ he was referring to an 
experience in which an individual’s 
innermost life gives rise to profound 
feelings of wholeness arising out of a 
new relationship to God. What, 
deep down, he or she always wanted 
is now actualized. This is congru- 
ence in the deepest theological sense 
and it has implications for an individ- 
ual’s total existence. 


Summary 


1. The gospel provides a model 
for our helping relationships ‘with 
others. There are clear similarities, 
but also there are differences. 


2. It follows that the therapeutic 
triad does not totally sum up God’s 
relationship to us. The theological 
categories of God’s judgment and 
human sin cannot adequately be 
dealt with in triadic terms. An analo- 
gous problem for counseling is this: 
Why do clients, even when ina rela- 
tionship that strongly exhibits the 
triadic qualities, break the relation- 
ship and continue in self-destructive 
patterns? The answers to such ques- 
tions lies beyond what the triad per 
se has to offer. 


3. Nevertheless, the triad repre- 
sents conditions that appear neces- 
sary for human growth and devel- 
opment and which, because they are 
part of the divine relationship, are 


Forgiveness and the Art of Healing Continued from p. 13 


about forgiving her former husband. 

Myra is a beautiful woman, an 
actress, who was almost killed by a 
hit-and-run driver a few years ago. 
She was left crippled, but still gor- 
geous and luminous. Her husband, a 
TV and film star, stayed with her 
only until she recovered from the 
accident. Then, coldly and quickly, 
he took off and left her alone. 

I asked Myra if she had been able 
to forgive him. She said she thought 
so. | asked her what made her think 
so. “I find myself wishing him 
well,’’ she said. “‘Suppose you 
learned today that he had married a 
sexy young starlet, could you pray 
that he would be happy with her?’’I 
expected her to bristle at my pushy 
insensitivity. But she responded 
almost casually, “Yes, I could and I 
would. Steve needs love very much, 
and I want him to have it.” 

I was skeptical. She sounded far 
too simple and sweet. But I came to 
know that her forgiveness was 
genuine, and that she was living 
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within the free flow of a healed 
memory. She really did wish him 
well. 

A modest beginning, to be sure. 
Not yet an Olympic plunge into a 
new kind of relationship to him. I 
don’t know whether her forgiveness 
makes any difference in the life of 
her former husband, but it makes all 
the difference in the world to Myra’s 
life. The hate is gone. When the 
mortar of hate goes, the wall even- 
tually crumbles. 

The act of forgiving, at this stage, 
has not achieved its climax. It is not 
yet the embrace of two people 
simultaneously released from the 
grip of a painful past. 

Many profound thinkers do not 
want the healing of the memory— 
short of that climax—to count as 
forgiveness. Take the late American 
theologian Paul Tillich, for instance. 
He says that “‘genuine forgiveness is 
participation, 
the power of estrangement. 


reunion Overcoming 


“In Tal- 
lich’s opinion, forgiving does not 


built into the cosmos. It is part of the 
way God made things that these, 
conditions facilitate the human 
maturing process. 


4. The triad is clearly evident in, 
the Biblical record of God’s rela~ 
tionship to humanity; it is also evj- 
dent in humanity’s experience of: 
God. To engage in a helping rela- 
tionship characterized by the mani=, 
festation of the therapeutic triad is: 
to make real, in part, to another per- 
son the kind of love that God offers: 
to us in Christ. = 


| 
| 
| 
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Robert Richard is licensed as a psychologist. 
and a marriage, family and child counselor, 
He is one of the founders of New Directions, 
Counseling Center, a counseling service for: 
low-income families in Contra Costa County.) 


really happen unless people ares 
brought together in a renewed) 
relationship—close, intimate, mut-- 
ually accepting. Forgiveness com-- 
pleted, fulfilled in the comings 
together of two people is, he says, 

the only genuine article. 

I think Tillich was wrong. I think « 
we can have reality even if we don’t ' 
have the whole of it. We can have az 
great experience climbing a moun-- 
tain even if we never reach the peak. 
Forgiving can be real even though’ 
the person we forgive is out of our’ 
reach. We need not deny ourselves: 
the healing of forgiving. We can» 
forgive and be free in our own 
memories. @ 


Lewis B. Smedes is professor of theology and » 
ethics at Fuller Theological Seminary. He is 
the author of nine books including Mere) 
Morality and How Can It Be All Right When} 
Everything Is All Wrong? 

From Forgive and Forget by Lewis B. Smedes. 
Copyright © 1984 by Lewis B. Smedes, used | 


with permission form Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc. 


In 1976 I toured Scandinavia, 
jogged across the Arctic Circle, and 
pent four weeks in the midnight 
sun. At those latitudes, light takes on 
a very different appearance, and the 
physical world becomes a beautiful 
mystical realm. 

In the early morning, village 
streets and houses appear to float in 
mists of light, as if they were the 
substance of dreams. Late afternoon 
sunlight becomes brilliant white- 
gold, performing a shimmering 
dance with green leaves and blades 
of grass. To my perception, the light 
did not reflect off the leaves, but 
rather particles of each seemed to 
mingle and unite with each other. 
Solid matter moved and became one 
with light. I could almost imagine 
God present in that light. I didn’t 
understand then, but I had received 
my first inkling. 

Three years later, at a retreat in 
southern Ontario, I went off by 
myself to spend some time with God. 


Reflections on Fiuth Dra Art 


JUBAL 


I sat by a river under a large tree 
and, in the face of thriving doubts, 
began to concentrate on the faith- 
fulness of God. After a time I sud- 
denly became aware of a change in 
my environment. The air was hum- 
ming. Light created the same dream- 
like state I had seen in Norway. The 
lines of bark on the tree, its leaves, 
and every blade of grass around me 
seemed to separate and move. They 
became supra-real and uniquely 
individual. Across the river, in the 
marshlands, birds suddenly began 
calling. Their song, more vibrant 
than I’d known, blended with the 
hum of air still filling my ears and 
immersing me. Everything was 
separate, but it all blended together 
as one unified whole of which I was 
a part, and all lifted in praise to God. 
Huge yachts, passing by on the river, 
were dwarfed in relation to this 
whole. 


_ LIVING IMAGES 


by Debby Pusey 


Now the moral of this episode 
could be: if you want a great time, 
sit cross-legged beneath a tree. 
However, there isno moral. It was a 
classical setting for a mystical expe- 
rience. If God decides to grace me in 
classical ways, I’ve no complaints. I 
believe one test for a genuine reli- 
gious experience is to see how much 
further along the road its positive 
effects are still working ina person’s 
life. The results of that hour by the 
river have radically influenced my 
faith, my art, and my life—there is 
no separation of those three. 

God had given me a personal 
introduction to what, I gather, phys- 
icists are currently exploring. I 
didn’t know it then, but in those 
moments in Norway and in southern 
Ontario, I had been “‘quanta-fied.”’ I 
have heard it said (by the writer 
Madeleine L’Engle and by Dr. Pat 
Brady—friend, contemplative, Cath- 
olic theologian) that today’s scien- 
tists frequently sound like early 
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Christian mystics. I can understand 
why. When David wrote that the 
mountains skipped like rams,! I sus- 
pect he meant that less figuratively 
than we think. When C. S. Lewis 
wrote of forests dancing before 
Aslan,? I believe him. As I said, I 
have seen leaves and trees worship- 
ing God. When Jesus said that stones 
would shout their praises, he meant 
it.3 Even stones have a life that links 
them to a creation worshiping and 
yearning for God. The difference 
between humans and “‘inanimate’”’ 
stone is that stones have enough 
sense to acknowledge their creator. 

Let me state very clearly, lest I 
blur into obscurities, that I firmly 
believe the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed (which I prefer for 
poetry and quanta’s sakes). I identify 
with the line from Rilke’s poem in 
which he says that if God destroyed 
each part of his physical being, his 
remaining cells would turn, still 
yearning for God.4 My hunger for 
God is that deep; his presence is that 
real. Rilke takes me back to the riv- 
erside tree. That was not a conver- 
sion; it was, however, a total 
permeation. 

Long before I’d ever heard of 
Madeleine L’Engle or read her 
work, I wrote: 

Poems unwritten 

are prayers unuttered. 

For me, prayers and poems, faith and 
art, are indivisible, inseparable. 
They are like breathing, part of the 
same inspiration and expiration. 

I do not use the word inspiration 
lightly. My muse may sometimes be 
Jung’s collective unconscious, or it 
may be a week of eating the wrong 
food, but most profoundly my muse 
is the Holy Spirit. My deepest 
insights come very quietly when I 
am open to God—at Mass or wash- 
ing dishes. Prayer 1s not just an activ- 
ity for church or formal quiet time, 
although it is that. Prayer is a state of 
being in which I am turned toward 


God in all that I do. The insights | 
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receive will inevitably translate into 
words—images, poems, stories— 
the expiration of prayer. Everything 
that touches me will eventually 
become words that burn within me 
and clutter and blockade my mind 
until I write them out. Writing is a 
necessity. When I don’t do it, I deny 
my own nature—which brings me 
back to that experience under the 
tree sand omy “phrase, setotal 
permeation.” 

I had a sense back then that the 
life of God was present in those trees 
and birds and grass. His breath per- 
meated them—and me. While 
remaining very much ourselves, 
birds and vegetation and I were so at 
one with God that we could do 
nothing other than worship him in 
union with all creation. Acknowl- 
edging God was intrinsically within 
us. If God made me in his own 
image, I think he also left a bit of 
himself in trees and water, birds and 
song—the list goes on. “Ever since 
the creation of the world his invisi- 
ble nature, namely, his eternal 
power and deity, has been clearly 
perceived in the things that have 
been made.’’> If we contemplate 
these things they may become for us 
living images, living metaphors, 
symbols directing us to God. 

Trees and light and singing birds 
don’t rise in the morning consciously 
deciding they are going to convert 
the world to God. They’ve been 
known to cause conversions, how- 
ever, most likely because the quali- 
ties intrinsic to them overwhelm the 
beholder with a sense of God’s pres- 
ence. Poetry has the power to do 
that also—but not because I as a poet 
deliberately set out to do it. If some- 
one encounters God in my poetry it 
will happen only because I am being 
true to my nature. 

Poets (all artists) are, to my think- 
ing, God’s prophets and seers of 
today. It is given to us to see the 
invisible realities living within ordi- 


nary things, to wrestle with intangi- 


ble angels and clothe them in a f 
for others to see and touch. Wed 
with words and images. We d 
spend hours agonizing over the | 
fect metaphor just to be pedar 
That metaphor, purified, can ¢ 
tain the breath of God, the natur 
truth that lives and speaks, 
beyond the poet’s understanding 
intention. 

I don’t want to give the imp: 
sion that all the poet sees and & 
with are lovely trees and sweet li 
birds. We live in a world permez 
by the life of God, but it is. 
terminally infected by the prese: 
of sin. The invisible realities 
intangible angels are not alway, 
light and God. I have had ot 
moments, different from that t' 
of worship, moments when I kr: 
the battle between Light and D. 
to be real, and was grateful for: 
reality of God. Evil is, and it, t 
will leave its scars on the por 
whole being. That will surface 
our writing. It is impossible to de: 

C. S. Lewis wrote: 


Divine reality is like a fugue. Alll 
acts are different, but they all rhy 
or echo to one another. It is this t 
makes Christianity so difficult tot 
about. Fix your mind on any | 
story or any one doctrine and 
becomes at once a magnet to wh! 
truth and glory come rushing fr 
all levels of being.¢ 


Lewis has captured the power 
images and poetry. He has captur 
the nature of truth and God who i: 
the center. Annie Dillard agoniz 
over suffering she had witnesse 
When the world disintegrat 
before her she came to the ba: 
element which never dissolves a: 
called it “Holy the Firm.’” 

We as Christian poets participe 
in that fugue, as Lewis called it. W 
are in touch with the absolute fow. 
dation of everything. The words v 
use have the power to reveal tho 
realities. 


Continued on p. 


Red Dawn has been cited by the 
lational Coalition on Television 
liolence as the most violent film 
ver made. It also is a movie that 
rings together the worst of two 
ew directions in moviemaking: the 
ew patriotism and a teenage orienta- 
on. 

The plot of Red Dawn has Russians 
nd Cubans parachuting into Colo- 
ado, where they take over a small 
own. A small group of high school 
tudents who call themselves the 
Wolverines” (after their school 
sotball team) load up on rifles and 
‘okes, head for the hills, and begin a 
eries of successful guerrilla attacks 
n the invaders. 

The silliness of this movie was 
musing for the first few minutes, 
ut after that it was deadly boring. 
Ay amusement was cut short by the 


Red Dawn 


young men in the row ahead of me 
shouting “Kill! Kill!’ when the high 
school students faced off with the 
invading forces. 

Their shouts were a reminder that 
some people will actually be inspired 
by the movie. The audience reaction 
brought to mind the recent News- 
week photo of an American merce- 
nary group whose members recently 
raided Nicaragua. One of the mem- 
bers is pictured next to a banner 
with a skull and the motto, “Kill ’em 
all, let God sort ’em out.” 

It is also sobering to note that 
when Red Dawn’s director, John 
Milius, was asked if his plot weren’t 
a little far fetched, he answered that 
Alexander Haig had seen the movie 
and thought the plot was plausible. 

It’s too bad that a resurgence of 
national pride couldn’t be based on 


something like raising the standard 
of living for our poor, or lowering 
the infant mortality rate, instead of a 
common hatred of other people. 

The 13-year-old daughter of a 
friend has seen Red Dawn twice and 
thinks it’s “‘real neat.”” When pressed 
as to why she likes the film, she said, 
“Because the action starts right 
away and it was about teenagers and 
rebels.” 

It is my hope that teenagers who've 
seen and liked Red Dawn would like 
any movie with lots of action and 
teenage heroes, and that they will 
not be infected by the film’s violent 
hatred. If it grows, that spirit of 
hatred can make the scenario of a 
showdown between the superpowers 
more likely, and in a manner more 
credible and more violent than what 
this film imagines. @ 


by Sharon Gallagher 
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Edited by Dean C, Curry 


Evangelicals and 
the Bishops’ 
Pastoral Letter 


by Bernard T. Adeney 


Evangelicals and the Bishop’s Pastoral 
Letter edited by Dean C. Curry. 
Eerdmans, 1984, paper, $10.95. 


This book is a significant effort by 
evangelical scholars to join the dis- 
cussion on nuclear weapons moral- 
ity. The Roman Catholic bishops’ 
pastoral letter, ““The Challenge of 
Peace,” is an appropriate starting 
point both because of the profound 
analysis contained in the letter and 
because of the ecumenical spirit in 
which it was formulated.! An expli- 
citly evangelical response is a good 
sign of growth in ecumenical dialogue. 

In spite of several excellent essays, 
however, the book is of uneven qual- 
ity and illustrates some weaknesses 
in evangelical thought. With the 
exception of Richard Mouw’s excel- 
lent chapter on the theological method 
employed in the letter, the book is 
weak in the area of ethical and theo- 
logical critique. The best chapters 
are by competent political scientists 
(for example, John E. Lawyer, Ste- 
phen P. Hoffman, Mark Amstutz, 
and Robert L. DeVries), who ana- 
lyze the policy options implied or 
advocated in the letter. The strong 
political analysis includes very little 
explicit ethical or theological 


reflection. . 
Since Augustine, the dominant 


ethical theological framework for 
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the evaluation of war has been “‘just 
war theory.” Most of the authors in 
this book subscribe to some form of 
just-war doctrine, and no pacifists 
are included.? Thus it is surprising 
that the weakest section of the book 
is the one devoted to an analysis of 
the bishops’ just-war theory. The 
extensive and highly sophisticated 
recent discussion of just-war theory 
by Catholic writers is hardly noted. 
The strength of the political anal- 
ysis combined with the weakness in 
technical analysis illustrates a his- 
toric problem that still plagues 
evangelical thought. We have 
tended to separate a Biblical vision 
of peace from the political require- 
ments of living in the real world. 
Political and social life is divorced 
from theology and spirituality. As 
Mouw points out, the central agenda 
of the bishops’ letter was the inte- 
gration of theology and politics. It is 
striking that the best scholarship 
represented in this book is far more 
comfortable with the technical 
analysis of policy options than with 
an ethical or theological reflection 
on violence in a nuclear age. 
Evangelicals and the Bishops’ Pastoral 
Letter includes a competent intro- 
duction which sets the bishops’ letter 
in the context of Catholic teaching 
on war. The editor also includes a 
helpful conclusion summarizing 
major points of agreement and dis- 
agreement in the book. He suggests 
that there cannot be a single evan- 
gelical perspective on nuclear wea- 
pons. The church needs both 
“prophets” and ‘‘administrators.”’ 
Thus he argues that diversity of 
perspective reflects the diversity of 
gifts rather than an unbridgeable 
chasm between different social 
ethics or views of Scripture. This is 
questionable. Perhaps the reason the 
bishops have reached consensus (in 
spite of tremendous political diver- 
sity) is that they have submitted to 
the discipline of corporately attempt- 
ing to construct a document that 


unifies prophetic and administr 
perspectives. Another unifying 
tor which the bishops have, 
evangelicals lack, is a common: 
logical and philosophical tradit 

Most of the authors in this } 
accept the “‘security dilemma”, 
the “cold war”’ (with its viewo 
Soviet Union as the primary so 
of evil) as their primary framey 
for political analysis. At: 
extreme, Stephen Meyer and Re 
Kirkemo advocate a neo-Hobbj 
ism which considers maintenane 
power against the Soviet Unie 
the primary, or only, moral i 
From an opposing perspective, |, 
loch’s and Skillen’s chapter atti 
the bishops for failing to cond 
nuclear deterrence unequivocal: 

John E. Lawyer, Jr., preser 
profound challenge to the bisi 
from the standpoint of realism» 
argues for the political necessit 
usable, discriminating tact 
nuclear weapons. Lawyer denie’ 
bishops’ assumption that the ug 
nuclear weapons cannot be contat 
However, he ignores the link 
between tactical and strategic y 
pons in a way that ultimately ° 
the moral issue of a “‘firebre 
between nuclear and conventit 
weapons. 

The essay by Stephen P. Hofft 
is another excellent realist argum 
this time in favor of a strong» 
first use”? policy. Hoffman ag 
with the bishops’ conclusions} 
faults their reliance on just-war the 
In his view, just-war criteria cat: 
deal with the moral complexity cre’ 
by nuclear deterrence. Along sim 
lines, a fine essay by Mark Ams: 
also faults the bishops’ reliance 
just- war theory. Amstutz takee 
position of Michael Walzer: 
nuclear weapons have create 
“supreme emergency” which “explo! 
Just-war theory. Amstutz belit 
deterrence is a necessity and (lil 
Bryan Hehir and David Hollenbi 
suggests that a strong distinc 


be drawn between the use of 
ar weapons to deter war and 
actual use in war. 
book concludes with a mod- 
| reformist section on peace- 
g. Robert L. DeVries demon- 
Ss a competent grasp of 
cally realistic disarmament 
ilities. DeVries is aware of the 
issues and is critical of the 
n administration. The final 
er by John A. Bernbaum 
es a good balance of “‘spirit- 
and “‘political”’ proposals for 
ting peace. 
elcome this book as further 
ce of the growing concern 
g evangelicals for Biblically 
social analysis. The book pro- 
a thoughtful and readable 
iew of the political issues sur- 
ing the possession and use of 
ar weapons. As Americans we 
sponsible for the threats by 
we protect our interests. As 
tians we are responsible for our 
bor and our enemy. Nuclear 
may be the greatest challenge 
e the American church today. 
high time that evangelicals 
the discussion. 


ES 


gnificant aspect of the letter was the open 
logical process by which it was formed. 
ocess included expert testimony and multi- 
fts which were subjected to criticism from 
variety of perspectives. 

pnclusion states that all the authors agree 
vernments are ordained by God and are 
ed to detend their peoples. Implicit is the 
tion that Christians should participate in 
i defense. It would be unwarranted to infer 
e book excludes pacifists from “evangeli- 
” However, the omission is odd and may be 
ied by the book’s tilt toward the Reformed 
on. “Radical” type evangelicals are notable 
ir absence. 

contributors to the Catholic debate 
James Childress, John Coleman, James 
Bryan Hehir, David Hollenbach, Richard 
Sormick, Bruce Russett, and Gordon Zahn. 
vatholic contributors include Stanley 
was, Paul Ramsey, Michael Walzer, and 
- Yoder. A volume that is parallel to this 
th the Catholic responses to the bishops’ 
is Phillip J. Murnion, ed., Catholics and 
War (Crossroad, 1983). The full text of the 
‘letter is included here, @ 


Makers of the Modern 
Theological Mind: 
Carl F.H. Henry 


by Douglas Groothuis 


Makers of the Modern Theological Mind: 
Carl F. H. Henry by Bob E. Patter- 
son. Word, 1983, $8.95. 


Evangelicals should rejoice that 
Carl Henry, “dean of evangelical 
theologians,” is included in the Makers 
of Modern Theological Thought ser- 
ies in company with Tillich, Barth, 
Bonhoeffer, Kung, and others. He 
deserves to be. As this book notes, 
Henry was a primary shaper of modern 
evangelicalism, moving it beyond the 
obscurantism of Fundamentalism while 
avoiding the accommodations of liber- 
alism and neo-orthodoxy. 

Besides giving a clear and compre- 
hensive introduction to Dr. Henry’s 
thought, Patterson also sets Henry’s 
work in historical context. One chap- 
ter, “The Evangelical Heritage,” gives 
an excellent historical overview of 
the genesis and formation of modern 
evangelicalism. Patterson believes that 
despite the cultural ostracism which 
orthodoxy experienced after the fun- 
damentalist/modernist split in the first 
30 years of this century, evangelical- 
ism has won a noticeable and respect- 
able spot on the theological map. 

The book divides Henry’s thought 
according to the outline of his six- 
volume magnum opus, God, Revela- 
tion, and Authority: philosophical apolo- 
getics, the doctrine of revelation, the 
Bible as authoritative norm, and the 
doctrine of God. 

The chapter on philosophical apo- 
logetics reveals Henry’s concern that 
apologetics be a rational endeavor. 
The Christian world- and life-view 
provides a presuppositional structure 
that alone is able to give constant 
answers to philosophical problems. 
This presuppositional approach empha- 
sizes the logical consistency of Chris- 
tianity’s basic axioms. 

Regrettably, Patterson does not 
mention the differences between Carl 


Henry and another presupposition- 
alist, Cornelius Van Til. Henry pro- 
ceeds in neo-Augustinian fashion, and 
with indebtedness to his teacher Gor- 
don Clark, by explicating the state- 
ment that we “‘believe in order to 
understand.”’ But not all beliefs (pre- 
suppositions) work or fit the world. 
Thus Henry labors to show the incon- 
sistency of bogus presuppositions, such 
as those as those of philosophical 
naturalism. 

In the chapter explaining Henry’s 
doctrine of divine revelation, Patter- 
son entices us to investigate what is 
probably the greatest explanation and 
defense of the orthodox doctrine of 
revelation in our time. Henry sees 
revelation as divinely initiated and 
intelligibly communicated in rational 
propositions. He develops the logos 
(word) doctrine as the rational basis 
for divine-human communication. 
Christ, the logos, is “the sole and 
unique mediator of God’s revelation, 
the giver of creation life, redemption 
life, and resurrection life’’ (p. 97). 

The chapter on Biblical authority 
outlines Henry’s defense of Biblical 
inerrancy, which Patterson considers 
to be a highly nuanced and sophisti- 
cated undertaking, the best evangeli- 
cal treatment thus far and the stand- 
ard by which to judge other treat- 
ments. Henry sees Scripture as God- 
breathed, inerrant in the original 
autographs, and able to withstand 
liberal challenges to its truth and 
authority. 

To conclude the exposition, Patter- 
son presents Henry’s detailed analysis 
of the doctrine of God, with constant 
reference to other rival theological 
formulations, particularly pro- 
cess theology, which Henry finds log- 
ically and Biblically deficient. Sub- 
jects treated include the trinity, God 
as creator, the goodness of God, God’s 
providence, and God’s kingdom. 

A final chapter deals with Henry’s 
critics and summarizes his approach 
and influence. 

Patterson’s treatment is alucid and 
engaging distillation of Henry’s work. 
Patterson is correct when he says, “If 
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evangelicals retain and gain strength 
and purity they will owe an incalcul- 
able debt of gratitude to Carl Henry.” 
We also owe a debt to Patterson for 
writing this fine book. = 


The Origin of 


Consciousness 


by Bruce Rottman 


The Origin of Consciousness in the Break- 
down of the Bicameral Mind by Julian 
Jaynes. Houghton Mifflin, 1982, 


paper. 


The Origin of Consciousness in the 
Breakdown of the Bicameral Mind is a 
weighty title for a weighty subject. 
Our ability to introspect, analyze, 
hypothesize—to be conscious of our 
consciousness—where and when did 
that develop? 

Princeton psychologist Julian 
Jayne’s answer is heretically outlan- 
dish: humankind was not conscious 
until about 3,000 years ago. Ancient 
people’s bicameral (divided) brains 
hallucinated in response to stressful 
situations. They obeyed those hal- 
lucinatory voices unquestioningly. 
And they called those voices ‘‘gods.”’ 

Jaynes dissects the human brain, 
surveys ancient literature, examines 
ancient idols, and pokes through the 
bones of long dead kings and queens 
in search of evidence for his theory. 
He finds, among other things, a bica- 
meral brain in which both sides can 
behave independently, no indication 
of consciousness in The Iliad, idols 
with large mesmerizing eyes that 
appear to direct people’s lives, and 
remnants of dead royalty propped up 
on stone pillows, seemingly ruling 
hallucinating bicameral civilizations. 

His primary source is ancient 
literature, especially poetry. Egyp- 
tian slaves obediently build pyra- 
mids, Mesopotamians blindly cons- 
truct ziggurats, Hebrews confusedly 
zigzag across the Sinai. Even the 
Trojan War was fought by “‘auto- 
matons who knew not what they 
did.” Jaynes thinks that throughout 
all ancient writings gods speak, 
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humans obey, and no consciousness 
appears present. 


Several things, probably in com- 
bination, slowly jolt people from 
their bicameral minds, including his- 
torical upheavals, the survival value 
of deceit, and even natural selection. 
Zechariah 13:3-4 may be, Jaynes 
suggests, evidence that in changing 
times the bicameral children were 
killed. 

It goes without saying that Jay- 
nes’s thesis is intriguing. Accepting 
it would invalidate much of our own 
conscious attempts to explain his- 
tory. In addition, if all gods are hal- 
lucinations, all religion is merely a 
reminiscence of a forgotten bi- 
cameral era. 

Under this assumption of Jaynes, 
we, then, must become our own 
authorization. Even the notion of 
“truth” is a “culturally given direc- 
tive, a part of the pervasive nostalgia 
for an earlier certainty.” 

Certainly this theory can be chal- 
lenged. On an ethical level, what 
basis does it leave for concepts such 
as morality? Jaynes destroys the 
paradigms by which we have viewed 
all of history, but his own paradigm 
is morally hollow. 

By necessity, his evidence is 
largely circumstantial and some- 
what fragmented. It is not so mucha 
matter of a lack of evidence as it is of 
its conclusiveness. He rightly sug- 
gests, for example, that we often 
give concrete ancient writings a 
level of abstraction that they don’t 
deserve. On the other hand, need 
concretely written poetry imply 
that ancient people were unable to 
view anything with an abstract det- 
achment? One could ask many other 
questions answers might 
imply that Jaynes is reading too 
much into historical and psychologi- 
cal evidence. 

Yet Jaynes is persuasive and his 
analysis is sober. For those who 
enjoy a book that challenges virtu- 
ally all strongly held assumptions 
and does it in an engaging way, this 
is it. 


whose 


War & the Gospel 
Continued from Dae 


Where is the Good News in all 

Frankly, I do not like such ;¢ 
gard for human lives, other pec 
lives. For instance, certain Chr: 
churches carry their concern 
human life be absolutely resp, 
to the point of forbidding a Chr; 
doctor to perform an abortion y 
will save the life of a future mo 
yet they will authorize a Christ; 
the Air Force to drop a bomb ey 
minating thousands of hy 
beings. The flagrant contradil 
between those two attitudes L 
outrage not only to intelligence 
above all to faith. | 

Why does Christ call us to: 
our neighbor unconditiong 
Because in this way we cant 
God for the salvation he has ¢ 
us. In this way we can show tha 
have grasped it by faith. Faith y 
out works is dead (James 2:14: 
Love of our neighbor is the rece 
tion of our faith (1 Timothy ° 
Those who have discovered | 
God so loved them that he gavs 
only Son for them cannot do ot 
wise than love God in return, at 
consequence love their neighbo: 

Anyone who has been forg: 
cannot refuse forgiveness to otl 
Anyone who has been saved cai 
but bear witness of this salvatia 
others. 

The whole gospel strongly in 
on the indissoluble link betweer 
two commandments in the sumn 
of the law: you cannot love 
without loving your neighbor 
John 2:9-11; 3:10; 4:21). “By this 
know that we love the childre. 
God, when we love God and kee; 
commandments” (1 John 5:2), TI 
seems little need to press the p 
further. @ 


F. Burton Nelson is professor of thee 
and ethics at North Park Seminary, Chi¢ 
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Reprinted by permission of Herald P 
Scottdale, PA. 15683 from the book Wa 
Gospel by Jean Lasserre. 


by Dan Ouellette 


t>new Donna Summer album is 
uically sung, excellently pro- 
| and danceable. Summer’s 
which dominates the record, 
plemented by producer 
pe Omartian’s unobtrusive 
sizer rhythms and hooks. It is 
jum of heart-hurt songs (the 
ity co-written by Summer and 
tian) that explore the emo- 
waves of human love and the 
of God’s abundant, faithful, 
iatural love. Far from being a 
tional” album, Cats Without 
‘is a melodic, rhythmic pop 
album laced with the realiza- 
fa new and higher love. 
-album opens with two catchy 
‘songs. “Supernatural Love”’ 
with a post-Flashdance era 
sizer background, then ele- 
rom ‘‘starting-to-mend broken 
verses to the charged chorus: 
must be love/ That sets my 
n fire/ A supernatural love.” 
lot the Way’”’ is a fast-moving 
rat warns a lover whose “‘love 


a nasty habit’’: “Listen, mis- 
what I say—oh no, it’s not the 
Summer does an 80s updated 


cover of the old Drifters’ song 
‘There Goes My Baby” with superb 
synthesized rhythms, while the next 
cut, ‘‘Suzanna,’’ a cautionary admo- 
nition (“‘Suzanna, you better watch 
your mouth. . . Somebody’s watch- 
ing from behind’), is delightfully 
melodic and rhythmic. Side one 
closes with the title song, a churn- 
ing, soulful tune of vulnerable city 
street life. 

Side two opens with another 
upbeat dance floor piece, ‘‘Oh, Billy 
Please,” then moves into ‘‘Eyes,’”’ a 
haunting, provocative song that is 
the album’s best lyrically. It is about 
the mysterious penetration of eyes, 
both a voyeurism of looking into the 
“lives” of the TV world and a para- 
noid speculation about eyes from the 
TV looking into the viewer’s room. 
It reminds me of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
film classic, Rear Window; it is also 
reminiscent of Rockwell’s 1984 
humorous pop hit, ‘“Somebody’s 
Watching Me,”’ yet “‘Eyes’’ is more 
haunting and powerful in the ambi- 
guity within the song of “‘are the 
eyes watching me or am] being poi- 
soned doing the watching?’’ Which- 
ever, we sense trouble when the 
song begins with a doom-laden gui- 


subdued 


tar hook and Summer’s 


voice singing: 

Right outside the window some- 

thing’s happening 

A man he stares into a TV screen 

From the next apartment we hear 

music bleeding through the scene. 

“Maybe It’s Over” ruminates on 
a relationship’s probable end and 
“I'm Free’’ elicits an ecstatic, tran- 
scendent sense of freedom with its 
Latin and African rhythms. While 
this song traces the transformation 
from dark to light in human love 
(that has “worked a miracle in me/ 
I’m free’’), the final song ‘‘Forgive 
Me,’’aRebaRambo/Dony McGuire 
composition, looks to the author of 
love. It is a slow, emotionally 
charged prayer: 

Help me learn to take on 

the nature of you 

And love more than I accuse 

And pardon others like you taught 

me to. 

Summer concludes the album 
with “Forgive Me,”’ which she calls 
“definitely a divinely annointed 
song,’ and writes in the liner notes: 
“This is my prayer: that God will 
bless anyone and everyone who buys 
or possesses this record with the 
truth and the Holy Spirit, with love 
and understanding...” @ 


COUNTERPOINT 


What does it mean to love your 
neighbor? It is not a matter of senti- 
ment; it is a concrete attitude which 
expresses itself in acts. That is why 
Jesus confirmed the Ten Com- 
mandments of Sinai, which with 
their rigorous precision preserve us 
vagueness, and 
arbitrary judgments. He alone has 
truly observed them; it is only 
through him, through faith in him, 
that I can respect them myself. He 
has given them to us as precious life- 


from illuminism, 


lines, since we are not angels who 
would need only the formula: “Love 
God and do what you like.”’ So Jesus 
confirms for me that to love my 
neighbor means to respect authority, 
goods, home, reputation—and life. 
It means far more, but in any case it 
means that. 

Thus one cannot kill with love. 
Murder of any kind can never be 
anything but a refusal to love: it is 
the opposite of forgiveness. One 
cannot kill while remaining in 
Christ’s communion, any more than 
one can remain in it while stealing, 
slandering, or deceiving one’s 
spouse. 

Henry Bois, however, has main- 
tained that it is possible to love the 
person you are killing. ‘‘Physical 
death,” he explains, “has not in the 
thought of Jesus Christ the impor- 
tance which certain of his disciples 
have often attributed to it....” In 
Bois’s judgment, ‘‘there is some- 
thing more prejudicial to an individ- 
ual than dying, and that is commit- 
ting a sin or making others commit 
it.”’ Surely such language has a 
smack of the Inquisition? He then 
quotes Mark 9:42, and concludes 
that: 

Itis perfectly possible to hang a great 

millstone round the neck of a sinner 

and cast him into the sea, and to act in 
this way from love, if it is to prevent 
him from committing a heinous 
crime. Love for him, not only for the 
victim I am saving. Yes, I can resist 
the evildoer from love, and resist him 
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by Jean Lasserre 


by fire and the sword, with terrible 
severity. I can kill my enemy without 
hating him, not only without hating 
him, but actually loving him... . Yes, 
according to Jesus’ precept, we must 
love our enemies, and pray for them. 
Loving and praying are not abso- 
lutely incompatible with injuring or 
killing, because injuring and killing 
are external acts which can be disso- 
ciated from emotions of hatred and 
..Itis the intention which 
gives the act its value. . 


revenge. . 
.. Even when 
a soldier is shooting at the enemy, he 
must do so in an attitude of benevo- 
lence and justice... . 
I find such a way of arguing out- 
rageous. These distinctions between 


physical death and the death of f 
soul, between external acts 4 
emotions, are contradicted by | 
whole of the Scriptures, whi 
underline the bond uniting bodya 
soul. As to the text, ‘It were bet: 
for him that... he were cast intot 
sea,’ it leaps to the eye that Boit 
completely misusing it. Jesus is d 
cribing the guilty person’s objecth 
situation in God’s eyes; he is by} 
manner recommending his diseipi 
to carry out such a judgment the) 
selves! Many of his words could} 
quoted, in fact, as excluding the pf 
sibility of such a deduction (Lt 

Continued on A 
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Final Word to 
erican Christians 


om Jean Lasserre 


nterview by 
urton Nelson 


F. Burton Nelson: It is 30 years 
since you originally wrote and pub- 
lished War and the Gospel. Do you still 
feel strongly that the point you made 
at that time about the incompatibil- 
ity for a Christian to be involved in 
war is valid? 


Jean Lasserre: Absolutely. I feel 
stronger on many levels. I have stu- 
died and written many things and 
especially this last work (Armee ou 
defense civile non-violente) shows that 
even on the level of efficiency the 
creed, the belief in the military use- 
fulness, is foolish. This is true not 
only on the Biblical level but also on 
the level of reason. I think we have 
come to a time when it is impossible 
to resist an attack with new 
weapons. 

I considered that in history all 
arms races come to a war, and it 
seems to me a bit foolish to hope we 
can escape an event such as war. 
That is a jump outside our reality, 
outside history. 


Nelson: What would you say to the 
Christians in America today who are 
seeking to follow Christ with a 
serious intention? Would you havea 
particular word for them in the light 
of all you have studied and taught in 
these past years about Christians and 
peace? 


Lasserre: Well, I must say I do not 
retract anything I have written. 
Maybe I have been wrong on some 
details. On the whole I maintain my 
position. I believe it is impossible for 
a Christian to be a soldier. They 
contradict the gospel as long as they 
submit to the military laws of their 
country. My question is: Is the gos- 
pel which is preached by a church 
that has submitted to military laws 
the same as the New Testament gos- 
pel? I frankly answer “‘No!’’ It is not 
the same. It is another gospel. 


Nelson: So how would you counsel 
Christians in a country like America 
in which there is such a militaristic 
climate these days? What can be said 
about the struggle of America with 
Russians and the non-democratic 
societies around the world? 
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Lasserre: | think the danger of the 
destruction of humankind is so great 
that the most urgent and important 
task is for the church to repent and 
change absolutely its mood and its 
way of life . . . toadopt nonviolence 
as the only way to resist evil. In a 
The American 
bishops have taken a very good posi- 
tion, and I am just reading the report 
of the Reformed church in Ger- 
many, which is very strong against 
military action and war. I am, how- 
ever, ashamed for the church that it 
has been necessary for people to suc- 
ceed in making demonic arms so that 
finally the church could discover 
that it is not Christian to kill one 
another. 


sense it is too late. 


* 


Less than three months after this 
conversation Jean Lasserre died fol- 
lowing surgery. In a June 1984 visit 
with his wife and son, I was told that 
he agreed to the surgical procedures 
so that he could more readily and 
more regularly join protest demon- 
strations in France against the increas- 
ing reliance on nuclear weaponry. 

His written words and his life 


continue to provide a prophetic com- 
mentary on the injunction of Jesus, 


” 


“Blessed are the peacemakers...” = 
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War & the Gospel Continued from p. 26 


9:55-56; Matthew 13:29; John 8:7). 
Finally, Bois’s mistake is to see love 
as essentially an emotion independ- 
ent of the acts that condition it or 


express it. 
To refute the monstrous theory of 
“killing with love,” I cannot do bet- 


ter than quote F. J. Leenhardt in his 
definition of Christian love. Discuss- 
ing the two fundamental verses, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’ and whatsoever ye would 
that men do unto you, do ye even so 
to them,” he writes: 

Love of oneself is the most con- 
crete and precise reality. ... What- 
ever each one of us considers useful, 
desirable, necessary, urgent, press- 
ing, where he is concerned himself, 
he is enjoined to realize that it is all 
those things equally for his neighbor 
as well... .I must measure my action 
to what I would expect from him if I 
were he and he were I.... To love 
your neighbor as yourself is to feel 
that his rights impose a duty on 
you. .. . Too often among Christians, 
brotherly love has lacked solidity and 
substance. Too often it has been inef- 
fective because uninformed by a 
knowledge of these rights of our 
neighbor which must be satisfied. 

. You fall into romanticism, and 
the uncertainties of a generous 

when you deprive 
Christian love of the substance given 
it by knowledge of the rights of your 
neighbor. .. . Love of your neighbor 
is also the movement of the heart 
which overcomes all the obstacles 
separating and estranging person 
from person. 


improvisation, 


This is far indeed from Bois’s line 
of argument. To claim that one can 
kill with love is to forget what these 
two words kill and love really mean. 
It is also to forget that the Ten 
Commandments were given us pre- 
cisely so that we should know what 
it means to love our neighbor. 

I am reminded of that strange 
anecdote about a Christian in the 
Resistance [to Hitler] who was 
charged with the duty of executing a 
man condemned to death, and who 


would not shoot till he had preach¢ 
the gospel to the man and pray¢ 
with him. It is scarcely a convincip 
story, and it also leaves a nasty tas: 
in the mouth. It is reminiscent of tl 
so-called Christian who periodical: 
resorted to a prostitute after havir 
carefully preached the gospel toh. 
and got her to say she was converte 
In both cases there is a staggerir 
incongruity between word and a¢ 
In both cases, too, the man is sayin 
“The gospel is good for you, but ni 
for me.” | 

Nor am I sure that the nee 
impelling the former was so diffe 
ent from that impelling the latter. - 
both cases it was a need arising fro 
the flesh and not the Spirit. In bos 
cases that need was decided after # 
arbitrary human judgment, and | 
both cases it was a very relatir 
need. One might also say that tl 
anecdote really underlines ho 
impossible it is for a Christian 
make war—since in the vast majo 
ity of cases he has no chance to “‘ju 
tify himself’ by preaching the ge 
pel to those he kills. 

Should anyone object that I a 
comparing murder and adultery t 
often, I would reply that I happens 
take the Decalogue seriously, a) 
that I find it salutary to look att 
seventh commandment as a meth! 
of checking the validity of int 
tations given to the sixth. 

Moreover, Bois is setting his mi 
at rest too easily, I feel, when: 
writes that although it may be ha 
to kill with love, one can in any cé 
kill without hate. Here is sometht: 
I find most disturbing of all, in fé 
horrifying. Here is a result of tee 
nological advance that is scarcel} 
sign of moral progress. The slaug 
ters of the Old Testament, the mi 
sacres of Vassy or St. Bartholome 
the bayonet charges of 1917, cot 
be carried out only by men whol 
first been infused with a burn! 
hatred against those who had to) 
exterminated. But the last traces 


inity in these men were to be 
1 in this hatred. 

he person in the artillery or air 
| today kills without hate, it is 
ase he is completely dehuman- 
In other days only the execu- 
r used to kill without hate; but 
‘or that reason he was a man 
}, dreaded as a literally abnor- 
person from whom you kept 
f In that he was like the prosti- 
it is basically quite as abnormal 
1 without hate as to give your- 
ithout love. Today almost all 
rs are executioners; human 
s are killed in exactly the same 
rats are exterminated—coldly, 
out hate, without the execu- 
tr feeling any emotion. Not see- 
he persons he is killing, it is 
|for him to see human beings in 
4; and therein lies his own 
manization. 

|} our day hundreds of men and 
nen have been first undressed— 
ven a dirty, torn, and lousy 
hent was regarded as worth 
> than a human being—and then 
named together in a building. 
leone turned on a tap some- 
re, releasing a gas which liqui- 
d them all in a few seconds: All 
was done without hate or anger. 
a terrifying parody of the Ser- 
on the Mount: “‘Ye have heard 
it was said to them of old time, 
a shalt not kill... but I say unto 
that whosoever is angry with 
rother shall be in danger of the 
ent... .’’—so that Jesus would 
' sanctioned killing provided it 
7 without anger and without 


d! By this reckoning the tor- 
rs of Auschwitz and Ravens- 
‘k, the men who dropped the 
bs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
e models of Christian morality. 


But someone may remind me that 
“death is not the worst thing that 
can happen to a person; far worse is 
the loss of the soul’’—and object that 
I am according too much importance 
to the physical life of those we are 
likely to kill in war—as if I were 
obsessed exclusively with the need 
to save the body from death. To such 
an objection I would make several 
replies. 

First, my major concern is to be 
faithful to Jesus Christ. I have 
always considered that the whole 
testimony of the Bible constrained 
me to consider life, a human being’s 
physical life, as a blessing in itself. It 
is the unique occasion for this crea- 
ture of God to hear the call of his or 
her Creator and to respond to it, to 
receive by faith the Son of God’s 
forgiveness and salvation, and to 
glorify the Father by the obedience 
which the Holy Spirit wishes to 
bring about in day-to-day existence. 

“What is the principal aim of 
human life?’’ asks Calvin at the 
beginning of his catechism. He rep- 
lies: ““To know God.” The life of 
each human being has an inestimable 
price in God’s eyes because Jesus 
Christ died for that person so that he 
or she might know God. So it is 
impossible for a Christian to con- 
sider human life without remember- 
ing its price in God’s eyes. 

Second, God alone creates Iie. 
We can only transmit it. He alone is 
the master of life and death. Is it not 
our characteristic sin to usurp the 
right to destroy the life given by 
God, and with it the potentialities 
God has put into it? Is it not here 
above all that we try to take God’s 
place? Is it not in the field of the 
sixth commandment that we in our 
relations with our neighbor claim 


most brazenly to turn ourselves into 
God? 

Third, by participating in the war 
machine, I am afraid not only of 
causing my neighbor’s death, but far 
more of the death I shall bring on 
myself by my disobedience. To 
return to the actual words of the 
objection I have imagined, I would 
say most forcibly: in war, death is 
not the worst thing that can happen 
to me, but the loss of my soul. Shall I 
not be causing this by taking part in 
war—and perhaps the loss of my 
neighbor’s soul in the bargain, 
because my neighbor will be led to 
blaspheme the name of Jesus Christ 
through my denial of him? The real 
problem, in fact, remains limited 
and precise: by killing my brother, 
am I not clearly showing that I do 
not believe Jesus is my Savior or my 
brother’s Savior? Does not my pres- 
ence in the armed forces signify that 
I have denied Jesus Christ, have cast 
myself off from him? 

Fourth, some seem to be saying: 
better for my enemies (by definition, 
of course, the wicked aggressors) 
that I put them to death rather than 
let them go on perpetrating their 
crimes. We are all therefore doing 
exactly the same thing; we are obey- 
ing the government which has 
mobilized us to defend our country 
and our liberty; but they are crimi- 
nals, while I am both innocent and 
also conferring a benefit on them! 
Better for them that their bodies 
should be destroyed, so that presum- 
ably their soul be ipso facto saved! 
Why saved? Because I shall have 
stopped them from carrying out the 
very crime | am committing against 
them. 

This is surely the most obvious 
sophistry. My enemies could reason 
exactly the same way about me. 
What are we to think of this idea 
that it is better to kill people than let 
them sin? Were the inquisitors right 
by any chance? Did Calvin do well 
to have Servetus burned? And if, to 
save their souls, all who sin should be 
killed, who will be left anywhere? 

Continued on p. 24 
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Continued from p. 11 


of the soul which are more important 
still. It cures our illusions about our- 


selves and teaches us to depend on 
God. We learn, on the one hand, that 
we Cannot trust ourselves even in our 
best moments, and, on the other, that 
we need not despair even in our 
worst, for our failures are forgiven. 
The only fatal thing is to sit down 
content with anything less than [the 
best of which we are capable].° 


If you are fortunate enough to 
have had an unchaotic childhood, 
and good parental role models who 
had an intuitive sense of the pace at 
which your sexual curiosity should 
be satisfied, then be grateful. If your 
worst problem is wondering when 
you will get married, or how much 
you should indulge with your cur- 
rent love, then remember that there 
are many others whose sexual strug- 
gles are more debilitating, and who 
need both our prayers and our pro- 
tection. I refer to those who have 
had to contend with sexual exploita- 
tion in childhood, or with rape, or 
with a compulsive habit which, if 
discovered, risks losing them their 
good name or landing them in jail. 

And if (in Lewis’s words) “you 
are a nice person—if virtue comes 
easily to you—beware! Much is 
expected from those to whom much 
is given. If you mistake for your own 
merits what are really God’s gifts to 
you ... if you are contented with 
simply being nice, you are still a 
rebel.” 


But, Lewis continues, 


if you are a poor creature—poisoned 
by a wretched upbringing in some 
house full of vulgar jealousies and 
senseless quarrels—saddled, by no 
choice of your own by some sexual 
perversion—nagged day in and day 
out by an inferiority complex .. . do 
not despair. He knows all about it. 
You are one of the poor whom he has 
blessed. He knows what a wretched 
machine you are trying to drive. 
Keep on. 

Do what you can. One day (per- 
haps in another world, but perhaps 
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far sooner than that) he will fling it 
on the scrap heap and give you a new 
one. And then you may astonish us 
all—not least yourself: for you have 
learned your driving in a hard 
school.12 


In many ways, the 1980s are a 
hard school for anyone coming to 
sexual maturity. But, as Christians, 
we go through it as people with 
hope. We share not only a common 
struggle, but a common promise. 
Substantial healing is possible, even 
in this “time between the times.” 
And when it falls short, we are to 
fulfill the law of Christ by bearing 
one another’s burdens—in all areas 
of moral and psychological risk. 
Finally, whether our sexual strug- 
gles are great or small—whether we 
go through life with one talent, or 
five, or ten—we are to bear witness 
to our allegiance to the One whose 
incarnation has affirmed the worth 
of our bodily passions, and in whose 
resurrection we have the promise of 
all things made new. @ 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is on leave of 
absence trom her post as associate professor 
ot psychology at York University, Toronto. 
She has recently written a book for Eerdmans 
entitled The Person In Psychology: 4 Contem- 
porary Christian Appraisal. 
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Words are marvelous livin, 
things. They have substance and tex. 
ture and color and taste and smell, 
They dance. They move in ou 
bodies and take shape on ou 
tongues. They create living crea 
tures and worlds, and heaven and 
hell. They pommel the boundaries of 
time and space and soar far to th 
heart of dimensions beyond. They 
breathe. They pulsate. They contain 
the bio-rhythms of eternity. Word 
are, it would seem, the medium of 
art God chose for himself: 


In the beginning God created the 
Heavens and the earth... And God 
said . . . (Genesis 1). 


In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God (John 1:1). 


And the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth (John 1:14). 


Jesus is the living Word, the per- 
fect incarnate metaphor. He is the 
substantial, spoken, breath of God 


and he breathes in us. @ 
Debby Foster isa free-lance librarian/researcher, 
writer/poet. She lives in the Knoll Retreat 
Community in Cable Hill, British Columbia, 
Canada. ' 
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Cy are distin- 


guished from others neither 


by country, language, nor 
customs. They do not dwell in cit- 
ies of their own, nor do they use some 
strange language, nor practice a peculiar 
kind of life. Their teaching indeed has not 
been discovered by any speculation or 
consideration of men full of curiosity, nor 
do they busy themselves with human doc-' 
trine as some do. 
While dwelling in Greek or barbarian cities, as each has received his lot, 
and following the local customs in dress, food, and the rest of life, they 
display the marvelous and admittedly unusual constitution of their own 
citizenship. They live in their native countries, but as sojourners. They share 
all things, as citizens, and they endure all things, as foreigners. Every foreign 
land is their fatherland, and every fatherland is a foreign land to them. They 
marry as do others; they bear children; but they do not abandon their 
offspring. They furnish acommon table, but not acommon bed. Their lot is 
cast ‘‘in the flesh,”’ but they do not live ‘‘according to the flesh.”’ They pass 
their time upon the earth, but their citizenship is in heaven. They are 
obedient to the appointed laws, but they surpass the laws in their own lives. 
They love all and are persecuted by all. They are not understood, and they 
are condemned. They are put to death, and they are made alive. They are 
poor, and they make many rich. They lack all things, and they abound in 
everything. They are dishonored, and they are glorified in their dishonor. 
They are evil spoken of, and they are justified. They are reviled, and they 
are punished as evil. Being punished, they rejoice as being made alive. They 
are fought against as foreigners by the Jews, and they are persecuted by 
Greeks. And those who hate them cannot state a reason for their enmity. 


To speak simply, what the soul is in the body, this Christians are in 
the world. The soul has been dispersed throughout the members of the body, 
and Christians are in each of the cities of the world. The soul lives in the 
body, but is not of the body. Christians live in the world but are not of the 
world. The invisible soul is imprisoned in a visible body. Christians, being in 
the world, are recognized, but the nature of their godliness remains 
invisible. 

The flesh hates the soul and fights against it, although receiving nothing 
unjust itself, because it is prevented from enjoying pleasures. The world, 
although experiencing nothing unjust, hates Christians, because they are 
opposed to its pleasures. The soul loves the flesh which hates it and the 
body’s members. Christians love those who hate them. 

The soul has been shut up in the body, but itself holds the body together. 
Christians are held in the world, as in a prison, but they uphold the world. 
The immortal soul dwells in a mortal tent, and Christians sojourn among 
corruptible things but expecting incorruption in heaven. 

The soul becomes better when ill-treated with food and drink, and 
Christians when punished increase daily. God has appointed them to a post 
which is not lawful for them to desert. 

From the Epistle to Diognetus, second century A.D. 


Is this not the fast which I chose, 
To loosen the bonds of wickedness, 
To undo the bands of the yoke, 
And to let the oppressed go free, 
And break every yoke? 


Is it not to divide your bread with the hungry, 
And bring the homeless poor into the house; 
When you see the naked, to cover him; 

And not to hide yourself from your own flesh? 


—Isaiah 58:6-7 


by Sharon Gallagher 
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efore the November elections # 
friend of mine was handed a score 


guide. My friend, who didn’t agret 
with the card’s criteria, asked th 
young Christian who gave him th 
card to read Isaiah 58. 

The man read it and responded: 
“Do you think that applies to us?’ 
That response added to the feelin 
I’ve had lately that some Christian! 
are not reading all of their Bibles, oy 
even all of the gospel. 

Isaiah’s message does apply to uss 
It is a passage that contrasts falst 
religiosity—the mirthless, showy 
self-righteousness that doesn’t touch 


life—with acts the Lord finds 
eptable: God’s definition of 
ituality. 

he actions that Isaiah says indi- 
true righteousness are the same 
s Jesus required. And when we 
how Christians should behave 
tically, we need to start by look- 
at the central concerns of Jesus 
how they can be interpreted in 
context. In Luke 4, at the begin- 
x of his teaching ministry, Jesus 
ted from Isaiah: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
because he anointed me to pro- 
m release to the captives, and 
overy of sight to the blind, to set 
those who are downtrodden, to 
claim the favorable year of the 
(ae 
esus asked that we minister to the 
yx and to those in bondage. These 


ally be judged (Matthew 25: 
41). 

Yn the other hand, in the recent 
ction, Christian voting was 
aes for many by two other 
les: school prayer and abortion. 
s not that those concerned with 
se issues aren’t well intentioned, 
that focusing on those two issues 
y is a terrible narrowing of the 
pel and the injunctions given by 
1s to those who claim to follow 
he 

[here is a callousness evidenced 
‘those who insist that the poor 
e birth to unwanted children and 
n cut back on aid to help them 
e for those children. When no 
erest is shown for the quality of 
of those whose right to birth is so 
lently defended, it seems that the 
1cern is more for an abstract ideal 
n for any real love or care for the 
ividuals themselves. 

There are also major inconsisten- 
s in the stance of those whose 
ro-life’’ position applies only to 
ortion. These are people who 
yw little concern for the lives of 
already born who are being tor- 
ed and killed in places like El Sal- 
jor, or for the lives of all the 


; 


future unborn who, along with the 
rest of creation, would be destroyed 
by a nuclear holocaust. 

We have to ask what it means for 
us to be pro-life when the American 
government is asking an average of 
$3,800 from every family to build 
weapons of destruction at a total 
cost of $305 billion to the country. 


And when His disciples James 
and John saw this, they said, 
**Lord, do you want us to com- 
mand fire to come down from 
heaven and consume them? But 
He turned and rebuked them 
and said, ‘““You do not know 
what kind of spirit you are of. 
For the Son of man did not come 
to destroy people’s lives, but to 
save them.”’ 

—Luke 9:54-55 


ions define us as Christians and 
cify the basis on which we will We live in a country with a 


nuclear arsenal capable of destroy- 
ing the world by fire many times 
over, and with a primary commit- 
ment to increase that capability. 
When we find our security in this 
firepower, the problem for us is the 
same as it was for the disciples of 
Jesus. It is a matter of identity; we 
don’t know the spirit we are under. 
We are giving our allegiance to 
something less than God’s Kingdom. 

Our military budget has increased 
astronomically while social pro- 
grams are being cut. One of those 
concerns has to do with national 
pride, the other with human need. 
Again we have to ask how these 
issues relate to the central concerns 
of Jesus. Was he concerned with 
national pride? 

In The Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, Alfred Edersheim wrote 
about messianic expectations in 
Jesus’ day: 

“All that Israel hoped for, was 
national restitution and glory. Every 
thing else was but a means to these 
ends; the Messiah Himself was only 
the grand instrument in attaining 
them. Thus viewed, the picture 
presented would be of Israel’s exal- 
tation rather than of the salvation of 


the world ... the purely national 
elements, which well nigh formed 
the sum total of Rabbinic expecta- 
tion, scarcely entered into the teach- 
ing of Jesus about the Kingdom of 
God.”’ 

Here we see one of the differences 
between Jerry Falwell and Billy 
Graham. Falwell has clearly identi- 
fied himself, not only with the inter- 
ests of one nation, but with the 
interests of one administration. 
Graham has served as unofficial 
chaplain to presidents of both par- 
ties, but he also has larger concerns. 
In his concern for the salvation of 
the world, Graham has preached the 
gospel in the Soviet Union, an action 
that brought him a lot of criticism 
from those who felt it too friendly a 
gesture toward a U.S. enemy. 


The U.S. has more than 40,000 
nuclear targets in the Soviet Union 
and a president who jokes about 
using them. Yet the church in the 
Soviet Union is one of the strongest 
and fastest growing in Europe. One 
expert estimates that weekly church 
attendance is at least four to five 
times higher in the Soviet Union 
than in Great Britain—that at least 
20 percent of the Soviet population 
remains actively Christian. 


Love your enemies, do good to 
them which hate you. Bless 
them that curse you, and pray 
for them which despitefully 
use you. 

—Luke 6:27-28 

Several hundred years ago my 
mother’s Mennonite ancestors left 
Germany because they were Chris- 
tian pacifists and wished to avoid the 
draft in that militaristic country. 
They migrated to Russia where 
Catherine the Great welcomed them 
to the Ukraine and exempted them 
from military service. 

During the Bolshevik Revolution 
my mother’s family and many others 
later left Russia to settle in Canada 
and the United States. 

Sometimes I wonder if we still 
have relatives there. There are still 


Mennonites in the USSR as well as 
continued on p. 31 


HRIST Capsar 


Fifty years ago, in May 1934, a group of Christians 
gathered at Barmen, Germany, to write a confession 


of faith expressing their convictions as Christians in 


the midst of the situation in Germany in the 1930s. 


They drew up six articles in that 
confession of faith. Those who 
signed the “‘Theological Declaration 
of Barmen”’ became what has been 
called the Confessing Church move- 
ment in Germany. The Declaration 
is a great document and a great 
statement of faith. Further, it is a 
model for us, because we live in a 
day when we also must have convic- 
tions or we will be tossed to and 
fro by every wind of doctrine: poli- 
tical, religious, social. So we must be 
confessional—the kind of people who 
have convictions we act on. 

Each of the Barmen Declaration’s 
articles begins with a text from 
Scripture, followed by an affirma- 
tion, and then by a negative state- 
ment of what was previously stated 
positively (“We reject . . .”’). So, in 
a sense, we get the whole argument 
from the concluding negative sen- 
tence or sentences. 

Specifically, the fifth article of 
the Declaration challenges us as 
Christians to decide what it means 
to live as Christians in the world. 
For the fifth article the text is 1 
Peter 2:17: “‘Fear God, Honor the 
emperor.’ The Barmen Declaration 
affirms: 

Scripture tell us that, in the as yet 
unredeemed world in which the Church 
also exists, the State has by divine 
appointment the task of providing for jus- 
tice and peace. It fulfills this task by means 
of the threat and exercise of force, according 
to the measure of human judgment and 
human ability. The Church acknowledges 
the benefit of this divine appointment in 
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gratitude and reverence before him. It calls 
to mind the Kingdom of God, God’s 
commandment and righteousness, and 
thereby the responsibility both of rulers and 
of the ruled. It trusts and obeys the power 
of the Word by which God upholds all 
things. 

That’s the affirmation. Then 
come the two rejections. The 
first: We reject the false doctrine, as 
though the State, over and beyond its spe- 
cial commission, should and could become 
the single and totalitarian order of human 
life, thus fulfilling the Church’s vocation 
as well. In other words, there is a 
denunciation of the state when it 
answers too many questions for you. 

The origin of totalitarianism is 
that it answers too many questions. 
The state tries to give you the mean- 
ing of life and at that point it no 
longer is fulfilling its mandate to 
provide justice and peace. It is over- 
stepping its bounds; it is trying to be 
and do more than it rightfully can. 

The second rejection is this: We 
reject the false doctrine, as though the 
Church, over and beyond its special com- 
mission, should and could appropriate the 
characteristics, the tasks, and the dignity of 
the State, thus itself becoming an organ of 
the state. 

This article is a challenge to us to 
decide what it means to live as one of 
God’s people in the world. That’s 
not a new question. From the time of 
the Jewish patriarchs, God’s people 
have had to face up to that question. 
How do we relate to our own 
governments and how do we relate 
to the governments of others? 


by Earl Palmer 


Remember when Jacob went dowy 
to Egypt because of drought? He hai 
to decide how his family woule 
relate to the Egyptian government 
Daniel had to decide how to relata 
to the government of Nebuchadnez: 
zar. The Jews throughout thet 
whole history had to decide how t 
relate to the government of whats 
ever king they were under. Th 
New Testament letters are also filles 
with references to that very impor 
tant question. 

It is interesting that the Barme 
Declaration chose Peter as thet 
source. Peter’s epistle is writte: 
from the perspective of the chure’ 
in Rome, but it is a general epistlet 
all the Christians. Peter knew thai 
the Christians at Rome were facini 
the awesome power of the Roma 
empire, the government of Caesat 
So it is from that perspective tha 
Peter wrote about how to be 
Christian in the world. He saic 
“Come to him, to that living stone 
rejected by men but in God’s sigh 
chosen and precious; and like livin! 
stones be yourselves built into a spit! 
itual house, to be a holy priesthooe 
to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptat 
ble to God through Jesus Christ. Fe 
it stands in scripture: ‘‘Behold, I ar 
laying in Zion a stone, a cornerstom 
chosen and precious, and he wh 
believes in him will not be put t 
shame”’ (1 Peter 2:4-6). 

Peter began his advice with th 
cornerstone, with what they wet 
standing on in their own lives. Thai 
is what they did at Barmen. Articl: 


wo of the Declaration has these 
ords: Jesus Christ, as he is attested for 
in Holy Scripture, is the one Word of 
lod which we have to hear and which we 
ve to trust and obey in life and in death. 
hat article has to do with our 
prnerstone. 


| Ifyou know what you are stand- 
hg on, then you can face the world 
ad come to conclusions about how 
ou relate to the world. 
| Peter began by saying that we are 
» be built on the cornerstone of 
sus Christ. Then notice how he 
ces the prophet to say some- 
hing personal to them: “To you 
1erefore who believe, he is pre- 
ous, but for those who do not 
tlieve, ‘The very stone which the 
i: rejected has become the 
nad of the corner,’ and ‘A stone 
at will make them stumble, a rock 
at will make them fall’ ” (vy. 7). 
he cornerstone will be a stone that 
bu either build on or trip over. 
|When the Barmen Declaration 
as written, a lot of people refused 
sign it. Rudolph Bultmann, for 
cample, wouldn’t sign it because he 
dn’t agree with Article One; it was 
o Christ-centered. He and others 
anted it softened. But Karl Barth, 
e writer, refused. If he had said 
at Jesus Christ was one word 
ong other wonderful religious 
lords and experiences that people 
ive had, then a lot of people might 
‘ve signed the Barmen Declara- 
on. But when it said, “Jesus Christ 
the one word we have to hear and 
ey both in life and death,” then 
ly a few people signed it. 
Would we sign it? Is Jesus Christ 
e one word of our lives? Is he the 
merstone? Or is he one among 
any stones that we build on? Jesus 
either a stone you build on or one 
u stumble over. The Barmen Dec- 
‘ation starts with the things that 
€ uncompromising. 
Peter went on to describe us 
1ristians as those who stand on that 
yne, who are called to be God’s 
ople. ‘‘But you are a chosen race, 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
»d’s own people, that you may 


declare the wonderful deeds of him 
who called you out of darkness into 
his marvelous light. Once you were 
no people but now you are God’s 
people; once you had not received 
mercy, but now you have received 
mercy. Beloved, I beseech you as 
aliens and exiles to abstain from the 
passions of the flesh that wage war 
against your soul. Maintain good 
conduct among the Gentiles, so that 
in case they speak against you as 
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wrongdoers, they may see your good 
deeds and glorify God on the day of 
visitation”’ (1 Peter 2:9-12). 

The reference to Gentiles is a play 
on words. He was writing to Gen- 
tiles, but said that now they are a 
new people and they live among the 
people—the Gentiles—referring to 
all the other people. They live 
among them. There is no escapism in 
Peter. He doesn’t want them all to 
run to the hills where they can be 
away from all these proletarians. 
No, they are to live among the 
people. 

Then Peter put together the deeds 
with the word. We are to affirm the 
word of righteousness and we are to 
live the word of righteousness by 
our deeds. That is Peter’s logic, as 


Hatin 
= Colo 
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well as Paul’s and James’s. We’re to 
be a people who speak and a people 
who do—in the world. 

Then Peter went on and got very 
specific, narrowing what he said to 
the city streets where we live: “‘Be 
subject for the Lord’s sake to every 
human institution, whether it be to 
the emperor as supreme, or to gov- 
ernors as sent by him to punish those 
who do wrong and to praise those 
who do right. For it is God’s will 


“wraeee 
pope he 
ele Pots 


illustration by Jaclyn Sytsma 


that by doing right you should put to 
silence the ignorance of foolish peo- 
ple. Live as free men and women, 
yet without using your freedom as a 
pretext for evil; but live as servants 
of God. Honor all people. Love the 
brothers and sisters. Fear God. 
Honor the emperor”’ (vv. 13-17). 
Peter gave the same theology that 
Paul gave in Romans 14. He says that 
the state is to be a terror to evil, nota 
terror to good. The government has 
a mandate to reward good and pun- 
ish evil. It is to concern itself with 
justice and peace. That is a criterion 
on the basis of which you can judge 
the state. 

The word honor in the Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew literally means to 
““weigh heavy.’’ Remember the fifth 
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commandment, ‘‘Honor thy father 
and mother’? That meant, weigh 
your mother and father heavy. In 
this text we are told to weigh all 
people heavy. Notice that Peter 
didn’t say to fear the emperor but to 
honor him: weigh him heavy. 

It seems to me that when Chris- 
tians have considered how to relate 
to the State they have often moved 
in one of two directions, both of 
which I believe are potentially 
harmful. The first is the temptation 
to wash their hands of the social 
whole, of the state. After all, we see 
all the problems of power and what 
a spoiler it is. It seems as if those 
problems are impossible. Irresolva- 
ble. So some people have taken the 
stance that the theologian Reinhold 
Niebuhr called “Christ against cul- 
ture.’’ This response says that the 
best thing todo is withdraw into a 
sort of enclave or private sanctuary 
and preserve a space for ourselves to 
do our own thing. In other words, 
we leave the state alone, and the 
state should leave us alone. 


Now the people who signed the 
Barmen Declaration had to face that 
option. When they wrote the’Decla- 
ration in 1934 the church struggle 
had already been underway for two 
years. There was a whole group of 
people who wanted the men at Bar- 
men to make a declaration that 
would say that the church as an 
organization was to be preserved 
from the interference of state. 
That’s all they wanted out of Bar- 
men. They wanted a statement that 
would preserve their right to elect 
their own bishops and to elect their 
own elders and deacons and have 
their own church government with- 
out being tampered with by Hitler 
(who clearly already was tampering 
with the church). They simply 
wanted a declaration that would say 
‘Don’t bother us. We won’t bother 
you; you don’t bother us.”’ But Karl 
Barth and Martin Niemoeller and 
Wilhelm Niemoeller opposed that 
position. 

Barth’s eloquent argument against 
that position of withdrawal was that 
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he origin of 
totalitarianism is 
that it answers too 
many questions. The 
state tries to give 
you the meaning of 
life. 


when you try to defend the institu- 
tion of the church, and are con- 
cerned only about that, you are con- 
cerned about something that is going 
to pass away. The thing that gives 
continuity to the church is not its 
bishops, or the order of the church, 
but the gospel being proclaimed by 
the church. Remember how Peter 
put it? “You area holy people: you 
are to proclaim the truth and live 
it.”” That’s where continuity lies. 

So Barth didn’t want to write a 
document that said only “Don’t 
bother with us, and don’t interfere 
with our church elections.’’ He 
wasn't interested in having an article 
that asked only for strict separation 
between church and state. He 
wanted an article that dealt with the 
gospel and the implications of the 
gospel life. He won his argument. 

Thus the Barmen Declaration was 
written the way it was and became a 
great document, not just another 
ecclesiastical document. Jesus Christ 
is the one word we have to hear and 
obey both in life and in death, and he 
affects all of life. The Barmen writ- 
ers rejected the temptation to sepa- 
rate Christ from culture. 

The second temptation for Chris- 
tians coming face-to-face with the 
state is the opposite one. Some 
Christians are tempted to be com- 
pliant and carefully orchestrate 


themselves and their church into the 


social goals of the state. After all) 
the government has so much power 


and so much wealth that if we could 
only form some sort of alliance with 
it, think of all that it could do for us, 
There is this temptation, that if only) 
we could concoct some sort of 
friendship or favored relationship, 
with the government, then won't 
that do wonderful things for oun 
movement? I call that a temptations 

In a recent issue of Newsweek) 
Chuck Colson wrote an editorial 
called ‘“‘Temptations of the Inno-~ 
cent.’’ (Colson wrote Born Again and, 
is now head of Prison Fellowship.). 
It’s a prophetic essay. In the article 
he says that some people are worried: 
that the American government 
might be influenced by religion: 
Colson doesn’t think that’s the issue 
at all. He says: 

“Nonsense. The alarmists miss the: 
point. The real danger of religion in 
politics is not that the republic will! 
be taken over by religion, but rather: 
that the church will be coopted by 
politics. The danger is not to the 
body politic, but rather to the 
church.” 


Then he goes on to tell about hisi 
own experiences when he was a spe- 
cial assistant to the President, andy 
about his discovery, to his chagrin, a 
of how pliable religious people are: 
when they are near power. He con-: 
cludes by saying, “What is un-. 
healthy, however, for both church! 
and state, is when, in the course of» 
debate, religious leaders sacrifice: 
their integrity to the demands of poli-. 
tical popularity. Religions have sur-’ 
vived persecution through the cen- 
turies, thrived on it, in fact. But its: 
leaders have never handled power 
very well.” 

Colson is right. The Edict of 
Milan, 313 A.D., was Constantine’s’ 
declaration that the Christian! 
church was the legal church of the; 
Roman empire—and we have yet to) 
recover from that blessing. The) 
Holy Roman Empire was neither 
holy nor Roman nor an empire. At 
that time the church became too} 


isely identified with the power of 
} state. The church had too much 
wer. We do far better when we 
)'t have all that power, all that 
aptation. We think that if we 
ld just get in good with the 
ernment, then they could pay for 
|social welfare projects so we 
uldn’t have to worry about the 
r. That temptation is a grave 
ger to our soul. 

oth of those directions are temp- 
lions—the first, Christ against 
ture, because it underrates the 
thority of the gospel to change 
es and to change history. People 
lo are running away from the 
jrld—instead of, as Peter says, 
ying among the Gentiles—who 
int to live by themselves and not 
; involved in or contaminated by 
+ world, don’t realize how power- 
| the gospel is. It can change lives. 
ps change very tough situations. 


jerefore we should stay in there. 
The first temptation underrates 


: gospel, but the second tempta- 
in overrates the power of the state, 
1en the state is not that powerful. 
think that if the government 
Id back up our programs, then 
| could really see a lot of social 
ange. But the government has 
en sinking money into social crises 
years, and the money spent has 
been commensurate with the 
sults. What we need to deal with 
iman crises are people, people 
hose lives have been changed. 
vat’s how race relations and pov- 
ty programs are going to work out 
our cities—not by pouring money 
‘0 some convoluted bureaucratic 
up. (I think, for example, of how 
tr local Dwight House had to close 
doors—first as a refuge for needy 
ople and then as a home for 
pmen in transition—because of a 
ck of enough Christian staff to run 
) 
The Barmen Declaration takes its 
ad from the New Testament and 
llows a third path. It doesn’t go the 
ay of Christ against culture or the 
ay of Christ incorporated into cul- 
re. Rather, it follows the way of 


he thing that 
gives continuity to 
the church is not its 
bishops, or the 
order of the church, 
but the gospel being 
proclaimed by the 
church. 


Christ transforming us and trans- 
forming culture. 

So, first, we don’t run away from 
places where the people are. We 
want to be close to people, not iso- 
lated from them. That is why Peter 
didn’t want those Christians to leave 
the city of Rome for Delphi or 
someplace else where it was safer. 
We also have a mission and it is 
among the people, the Gentiles. We 
are to hold forth life, and we are to do 
good deeds. 


Second, we are challenged to 
think through what the mandate of 
the state is. The state has a good task 
to perform, and therefore we have 
here in the gospel an argument for 
creative, positive citizenship in the 
world. We need the state. If we 
didn’t have the state, just try to go 
out and find yourself a drink of 
unpolluted water. Or try to drive on 
a highway without the state putting 
stoplights and police out there. 
When a criminal act is committed 
against you, you have the privileges 
of recourse and redress, even against 
the state. Thank God for laws. 

We need social order so that we 
don’t hurt each other. That’s why 
we honor the state. We “weigh Cae- 
sar heavy”’ for fulfilling this role. 
The state enables people to live in 
proximity; the state enables the 


social whole to do things. Only the 
state can build armies for defense; 
only the state can disarm armies. We 
need creative citizenship today that 
helps us know how to disarm, how 
to be self-restrained. (Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn has a fine article on 
self-restraint in his book From Under 
the Rubble, calling on the great states 
of the world to show self-restraint.) 
We may try to do that as individuals, 
or as small groups, but how are we 
going to get into arsenals to get rid 
of those weapons? That has to be 
done by governmental policy deci- 
sions. We can have a voice, we can 
have some influence, but in the end 
the state has to do it. 

Finally, we must know our own 
mandate. It is to fear God and to be 
free—not to use our freedom as a 
license to do evil, but to do good, to 
hold forth the truth of the gospel. 
Most of all, we are to stand on our 
cornerstone and receive meaning in 
our lives, our deepest motivation, 
our strategy, and our strength from 
Jesus Christ himself. 

Now this is not all done at lofty 
levels of policy. It is done every day 
in your own life. Wilhelm Nie- 
moeller tells about the young man in 
his congregation who bravely stood 
up for his faith and ended up in a 
Gestapo prison. Niemoeller said, 
““One day I asked him, how did you 
do it? How were you so brave?” 
And the young man said, 
especially devout; I only try to be 
obedient to the word of God from 
“That:s 


“Tam not 


one experience to the next.’ 
creative citizenship. 


Earl Palmer is pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Berkeley. He is author of Salvation by 
Surprise, Love Has Its Reasons, and The Intimate 
Gospel. 


Christian Morality 


ETTING ASIDE the scan- 

dal caused by his messianic 

claims and his reputation as a 

political firebrand, only two 
accusations of personal depravity 
seem to have been brought against 
Jesus of Nazareth. First, that he was 
a Sabbath-breaker. Second, that he 
was ‘‘a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners’’—or (to draw aside the veil 
of Elizabethan English which makes 
it all sound so much more respec- 
table) that he ate too heartily, drank 
too freely, and kept disreputable 
company, including grafters of the 
lowest type and ladies who were no 
better than they should be. 

For over 19 centuries, Christian 
churches have labored, not without 
success, to remove this impression 
made by their Lord and Master. 
They have hustled the Magdalens 
from the Communion-table, founded 
Total Abstinence Societies in the 
name of him who made the water 
wine, and added improvements of 
their own, such as various bans and 
anathemas on dancing and theater- 
going. They have transferred the 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday, 
and, feeling that the original com- 
mandment “thou shalt not work” 
was rather half-hearted, have added 
to it a new commandment, “‘thou 
shalt not play.” 

Whether these activities are alto- 
gether in the spirit of Christ we need 
not argue. One thing is certain: they 
have produced some curious effects 
on our language. They have, for 
example, succeeded in placing a 
strangely restricted interpretation 
on such words as virtue, purity, and 
morality. A great many people now 
living in the world firmly believe 
that “‘Christian morals,”’ as distinct 
from purely secular morality, con- 
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sist in three things: Sunday obser- 
vance, not getting intoxicated, and 
not practicing “‘immorality.”’ 

I don’t say that the churches them- 
selves would agree with this defini- 
tion; I say only that this is the 
impression they have contrived to 
give the world. The remarkable 
thing about it is its extreme unlike- 
ness to the impression produced by 
Christ. 

Now, I don’t suggest that the 
church does wrong to pay attention 
to the regulation of bodily appetites 
and the proper observance of holi- 
days. What I do suggest is that by 
overemphasizing this side of moral- 
ity, to the comparative neglect of 


others, it has not only betrayed its 


mission but, incidentally, has de- 
feated its own aims even about 
“morality.” It has, in fact, made an 
alliance with Caesar, and Caesar 
having used it for his own purposes, 
has now withdrawn his support— 
which has always been Caesar’s 
pleasant way of behaving. 

For the last 300 years or so, Caesar 
has been concerned to maintain a 
public order based on the rights of 
private property, and consequently 
he has had a vested interest in ‘‘mor- 
ality.”” Strict morals make for the 
stability of family life and the 
orderly devolution of property, and 
Caesar (namely, the opinion of 
highly placed and influential people) 
has been delighted that the church 
should do the work of persuading 
the citizen to behave accordingly, 

Further, a drunken workman is a 
bad workman, and thriftless extrav- 
agance is bad for business. There- 
fore, Caesar has welcomed the 
encouragement of the church for 
those qualities that make for self- 
help in industry. As for Sunday 
observance, the church could ke 


that if it liked, so long as it did not 
interfere with trade. | 

Unhappily, however, this alliance 
for mutual benefit between church 
and Caesar has not lasted. Then 
transfer of property from privat 
owner to public trust or corporations 
enables Caesar to get on very we 
without personal morals and domes 
tic stability. The conception that the 
consumer exists for the sake of a 
duction has made extravagance an 
thriftless consumption a commercial « 
necessity. Consequently, Caesar no 
longer sees eye to eye with the 
church about these matters, and will 
as soon encourage a prodigal frivol- 
ity on Sunday as on any other day 
of the week. Why not? Business is. 
business. } 

The church, shocked and horri- 
fied, is left feebly protesting against » 
Caesar’s desertion, and denouncin 
a “relaxation of moral codes” in 
which the heedless world is heartily 
aided and abetted by the state. i 

Now, if we look at the Gospels | 
with the firm intention to discover 
the emphasis of Christ’s morality, we 
shall find that it did not lie along the \ 
lines laid down by the opinion of 
highly placed and influential people. _ 
Disreputable people who knew they 
were disreputable were gently told | 
to “go and sin no more”’; the really 
unparliamentary language was 
reserved for those thrifty, respecta= 
ble, and sabbatarian citizens who 
enjoyed Caesar’s approval and their 
own. And the one and only thing 
that ever seems to have roused the 
Son of God to a display of outright | 
physical violence was precisely the - 
assumption that “business was busi- 
ness.’ The money-changers in Jeru- 
salem had a very thriving trade and 
made as shrewd a profit as any other | 
set of brokers who traffic in foreig rt 


Inge. But the only use Christ 
or these financiers was to throw 
property down the front steps 
t temple. 

haps if the churches had had 
urage to put their emphasis 
Christ put it, we might not 
icome to this present frame of 
in which it is assumed that the 
| of all work—and the value of 
ople—is to be assessed in eco- 
¢ terms. We might not so read- 
xe for granted that the produc- 
of anything (no matter how 
bs or dangerous) is justified as 
as it issues in increased profits 
wages; that as long as workers 
ell paid, it does not matter 
er their work is worthwhile in 
lor good for their souls; that as 
as a business deal keeps on the 
7 side of the law, we need not 
r about its ruinous consequen- 
society or the individual. 
ubtless it would have needed 
ge to turn Dives from the 
th door along with Mary Mag- 
|; (has any prosperously fraudu- 
banker, I wonder, ever been 
ied Communion on the grounds 
lhe was, in the words of the 
bs Prayerbook, “‘an open and 
cious evil-liver’’?) But lack of 
age, and appeasement in the 
oe iniquity, does 
ng to avert catastrophe or to 
re respect. 

the list of those seven deadly 
which the church officially rec- 
he is the sin which is sometimes 
d sloth, and sometimes accidie. 
one name is obscure to us; the 
r is a little misleading. It does 
mean lack of hustle: it means 
low sapping of all the faculties 
difference, by the sensation that 
s pointless and meaningless and 
worthwhile. It is, in fact, the 
thing which has been called the 
ise of democracy. It is the child 
ovetousness, and the parent of 
e other two sins which the 
ch calls lust and gluttony. Cove- 
ness breaks down the standards 
which we assess our spiritual 
es and causes us to look for satis- 


factions in this world. The next step 
is the sloth of mind and body, the 
emptiness of heart, which destroys 
energy and purpose and issues in that 
general attitude to the universe 
which musicians aptly named ‘‘the 
blues.” 

For the cure of the blues, Caesar 
prescribes the dreary frivolling that 
the churches and respectable people 
have agreed to call “immorality,” 
and which in these days is as far as 
possible from the rollicking enjoy- 
ment of bodily pleasures, which, 
rightly considered, are sinful only by 
their excess. In the present age a lot 
of Christians seem to be trying to 
cure these particular sins by patch- 
ing up the symptoms instead of tac- 
kling the problem at its roots. 

It is only fair to say that the 
churches are at last waking up to 
these facts. Some of the best Chris- 
tian minds are making strenuous 
efforts to readjust the emphasis and 
to break the alliance with Caesar. 
Phe chief“ datigery'is *thae: the 
churches, having for so long acqui- 
esced in the explotting of the many 
by the few, should now think to 
adjust the balance by helping on the 
exploitation of the few by the many, 
instead of attacking the false stand- 
ards by which almost everybody, 
rich and poor alike, has come to 
assess the value of life and work. If 
the churches make this mistake, they 
will again be merely following the 
shift of power from one class of the 
community to the other and desert- 


ing the dying Caesar to enlist the # 


support of his successor. A more 
equal distribution of wealth is a good 
and desirable thing, but it can 
scarcely be attained, and cannot cer- 
tainly be maintained, unless we get 
rid of the superstition that acquisi- 
tiveness is a virtue and that the value 
of anything can be represented by 
cost. 

The churches today are justifiably 
shocked when the glamour of a film 
actress is assessed by the number of 
her love affairs and divorces; they 
are less shocked when the glamour 
of a man, or of a work of art, is 
headlined in dollars. They are 
shocked when “‘unfortunates”’ are 
reduced to selling their bodies; they 
are less shocked when journalists are 
reduced to selling their souls. They 
are shocked when good food is 
wasted by riotuous living; they less 
shocked when good crops are wasted 
and destroyed because of overpro- 
duction and underconsumption. 

Something has gone wrong with 
our emphases. It is becoming evident 
that until those emphases are read- 
justed, the economic balance sheet 
of the world will be written in 


blood. 


Dorothy Sayers was the author of many 
books, including some on theology, as well as 
the Lord Peter Wimsey detective novel ser- 
ies. This article is reprinted from Christian 
Letters to a Post-Christian World. 
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Permanent squatters’ camp at Crossroads, Capetown, South Africa. 


| 
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This Confession was drafted at the Synod meeting of the Dutch 
Reformed Mission Church in Belhar, Capetown, South Africa, in 
October 1982. The Dutch Reformed Mission Church represents the 
people called “‘colored”’ in South Africa—those of mixed race and 
origin. The church has 258 congregations and 450,000 members. 
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ELIEVE in the triune God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, who gathers, 
btects, and cares for his Church by his Word and his Spirit, as he has done 
ce the beginning of the world and will do to the end. 


We believe in one holy, universal Christian Church, the communion of 
| saints called from the entire human family. We believe 

rat Christ’s work of reconciliation is made manifest in the Church as 
community of believers who have been reconciled with God and with 
» another; . 
that unity is, therefore, both a gift and an obligation for the church of 
us Christ; that through the working of God’s spirit it is a binding force, 
| simultaneously a reality which must be earnestly pursued and sought: 
which the people of God must continually be built up to attain; 

that this unity must become visible so that the world may believe; that 
jaration, enmity, and hatred between people and groups is sin which 
rist has already conquered, and accordingly that anything which threat- 
this unity may have no place in the Church and must be resisted; 

that this unity of the people of God must be manifested and be active in 
ariety of ways: in that we experience, practice, and pursue community 
th one another; that we are obligated to give ourselves willingly and 
fully to be of benefit and blessing to one another; that we share one faith, 
e one calling, are of one soul and one mind; have one God and Father, are 
ed with one Spirit, are baptized with one baptism, eat of one bread and 
k of one cup, confess one name, are obedient to one Lord, work for one 
se, and share one hope; together come to know the height and the 
adth and the depth of the love of Christ; together are built up to the 
ure of Christ, to the new humanity; together know and bear one 
ther’s burdens, thereby fulfilling the law of Christ; that we need one 
ther and upbuild one another, admonishing and comforting one another; 
t we suffer with one another for the sake of righteousness; pray together; 
ether serve God in this world; and together fight against all which may 
eaten or hinder this unity; 

that this unity can be established only in freedom and not under 
straint; that the variety of spiritual gifts, opportunities, backgrounds, 
nvictions, as well as the various languages and cultures, are by virtue of 
reconciliation in Christ opportunities for mutual service and enrichment 
hin the one visible people of God; 

that true faith in Jesus Christ is the only condition for membership of 
s Church. 


erefore, we reject any doctrine 

—which absolutizes either natural diversity or the sinful separation of 
pple in such a way that this absolutization hinders or breaks the visible and 
ive unity of the Church, or even leads to the establishment of a separate 
irch formation; 

—which professes that this spiritual unity is truly being maintained in the 
ad of peace while believers of the same confession are in effect alienated 
m one another for the sake of diversity and in despair of reconciliation; 


—which denies that a refusal earnestly to pursue this visible unity as a price - 

s gift is sin; 

—which explicitly or implicitly maintains that descent or any other 
man or social factor should be a consideration in determining membership 
the Church. 

We believe that God has entrusted to his Church the message of reconci- 

ion in and through Jesus Christ; that the Church is called to be the salt of 


UOtSSIA 
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We reject 
any ideology 
which would 
legitimate 
forms of 
injustice and 
any doctrine 
which is 
unwilling to 
resist such 
an ideology 
in the name 
of the gospel. 
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4 
the earth and the light of the world; that the Church is called blessed because 
it is a peacemaker; that the Church is witness both by word and by deed to 
the new heaven and the new earth in which righteousness dwells; q 

—that God by his lifegiving W ord and Spirit has conquered the powers of 
sin and death, and therefore also of irreconciliation and hatred, bitterness, ' 
and enmity; that God by his lifegiving Word and Spirit will enable his, 
people to live in a new obedience which can open new possibilities of life co 
society and the world; i 

—that the credibility of this message is seriously affected and its benefi 
cial work obstructed when it is proclaimed in a land which professes to be 
Christian, but in which the enforced separation of people on a racial basis 4 
promotes and perpetuates alienation, hatred, and enmity; q 

—that any teaching which attempts to legitimate such forced separation ; 
by appeal tothe gospel and is not prepared to venture on the road to obedience 
and reconciliation, but rather, out of prejudice, fear, selfishness, and unbe- 
lief, denies in advance the reconciling power of the gospel, must be consid- 
ered ideology and false doctrine. 


Therefore, we reject any doctrine which, in sucha situation, sanctions in the 
name of the gospel or of the will of God the forced separation of people on 3 
the grounds of race and color and thereby in advance obstructs and weakens _ 3 
the ministry and experience of reconciliation in Christ. 


) 
4. We believe that God has revealed himself as the One who wishes to bring 
about justice and true peace among all; that in a world full of injustice and | 
enmity he is in a special way the God of the destitute, the poor, and the. 
wronged and that he calls his church to follow him in this; that he brings | 
justice to the oppressed and gives bread to the hungry; that he frees the 
prisoner and restores sight to the blind; that he supports the downtrodden, \ 
protects the stranger, helps orphans and widows, and blocks the path of the 
ungodly; that for him pure and undefiled religion is to visit the orphans and 
the widows in their suffering; that he wishes to teach his people to do whati is. 
good and to seek the right; 

—that the Church must therefore stand by people in any form of suffering 
and need, which implies, among other things, that the Church must witness s 
against and strive against any form of injustice, so that justice may roll down : 
like waters, and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream; 

—that the Church as the possession of God must stand where he stands, r 
namely against injustice and with the wronged; that in following Christ the | 
Church must witness against all the powerful and privileged who selfishly r 
seek their own interests and thus control and harm others. 


| 
a 


Therefore, we reject any ideology which would legitimate forms of injus- . 
tice and any doctrine which is unwilling to resist such an ideology in the 5 
name of the gospel. 


5. We believe that, in obedience toJesus Christ, its only head, the Churchis | 
called to confess and to do all these things, even though the authorities and | 
human laws might forbid them and suffering be the consequence. 


Jesus is Lord. 


To the one and only God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, be the honor and the: : 
glory for ever and ever. 
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W. are deeply conscious that 


ments of such seriousness can 
le in the life of the Church that it 
} feel the need to confess its faith 
w in the light of a specific situa- 
h. We are aware that such an act 
confession is not lightly under- 
en, but only if it is considered 
L the heart of the gospel is so 
batened as to be at stake. 

n our judgment, the present 
rch and political situation in our 
\ntry and particularly within the 
ch Reformed church family calls 
jsuch a decision. Accordingly, we 
e this confession not as a contri- 
ion to a theological debate nor as 
>w summary of our beliefs, but as 
ry from the heart, as something 
are obliged to do for the sake of 
gospel in view of the times in 
ich we stand. 

long with many, we confess our 
It, in that we have not always 
tnessed clearly enough in our 
ation and so are jointly responsi- 
for the way in which those things 
ich were experienced as sin and 
ifessed to be sin have grown in 
1e to seem self-evidently right and 
oe ideologies foreign to the Scrip- 
es. As a result many have been 
‘en the impression that the gospel 
s not really at stake. 

We make this confession because 
are convinced that all sorts of 
tological arguments have con- 
buted to so disproportionate an 
phasis on some aspects of the 
ith that it has in effect become a 


ccompanying Letter 
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2. We are aware that the only 
authority for such a confession and 
the only grounds on which it may be 
made are the Holy Scriptures as the 
Word of God. Being fully aware of 
the risks involved in taking this step, 
we are nevertheless convinced that 
we have no alternative. Further, we 
are aware that no other motives or 
convictions, however valid they 
may be, would give us the right to 
confess in this way. An act of confes- 
sion may be made by the Church 
only for the sake of its purity and 
credibility and that of its message. 

As solemnly as we are able, we 
hereby declare that our only motive 
lies in our fear that the truth and 
power of the gospel itself are threa- 
tened in this situation. We do not 
wish to serve any group interests, 
advance the cause of any factions, 
promote any theologies, or achieve 
any ulterior purposes. 


Yet having said this, we know 


that our deepest intentions may be 
judged at their true value only by 
him before whom all is revealed. 
We do not make this confession 
from his throne and from on high, 
but before his throne and before 
people. We plead, therefore, that 
this confession would not be misused 
by anyone with ulterior motives and 
also that it should not be resisted to 
serve such motives. Our earnest 
desire is to lay no false stumbling 
blocks in the way, but to point to the 
true stumbling block, Jesus Christ 
the rock. 


3. This confession is not aimed at 
specific people or groups of people 
or a church or churches. We pro- 
claim it against a false doctrine, 
against an ideological distortion 
which threatens the gospel itself in 
our church and our country. Our 
heartfelt longing is that no one will 
identify himself or herself with this 
objectionable doctrine and that all 
who have been wholly or partially 
blinded by it will turn away from it. 
We are deeply aware of the deceiv- 
ing nature of such a false doctrine 
and know that many who have been 
conditioned by it have to a greater 
or lesser extent learned to take a 
half-truth for the whole. 

For this reason we do not doubt 
the Christian faith of many such 
people, their sincerity, honor, integ- 
rity, and good intentions and their, 
in many ways, estimable practice 
and conduct. 

It is precisely because we know 
the power of deception, however, 
that we know we are not liberated 
by the seriousness, sincerity, or 
intensity of our certainties, but only 
by the truth in the Son. Our church 
and our land have an intense need of 
such liberation. Therefore it is that 
we speak pleadingly rather than 
accusingly. We plead for reconcilia- 
tion, that true reconciliation which 
follows on conversion and change of 
attitudes and structures. And while 
we do so we are aware that an act of 
confession is a two-edged sword, 
that none of us can throw the first 
stone, and none is without a beam in 
his own eye. We know that the atti- 
tudes and conduct that work against 
the gospel are present in all of us and 
will continue to be so. 

Therefore this confession must be 
seen as a call to a continuous process 
of soul-searching together, a joint 
wrestling with the issues, and a read- 
iness to repent in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in a broken world. 
It is certainly not intended as an act 
of self-justification and intolerance, 
since that would disqualify us in the 
very act of preaching to others. 


continued on p. 28 15 


A Personal Response 


I am a lay Black woman from 
Johannesburg, South Africa. I am 
seminary trained and I ama woman- 
servant of God witnessing for my 
faith in the U.S.A. 

Three years ago, the appearance 
of this Confession of 1982 sent rip- 
ples of reaction within the Reformed 
community and startled the Protes- 
tant and Catholic communities both 
in South Africa and overseas. 

I commend the writers of this 
Confession for their courage in wit- 
nessing for our faith against the 
powerful status quo in our church 
and society. On the other hand, the 
wirters did not explicitly condemn 
the actions of Christians who use 
violence, racism, legislation, and 
sexism to maintain their selfishness, 
greed, economic strangulation, and 
dehumanization of certain of God’s 
people only because God gave them 
particular pigmentation and physi- 
cal features. 

This well-written statement pro- 
vokes the intellect with the meek 
hope that the members to whom it is 
addressed will repent of their 
unChristian attitudes and the legis- 
lation they use against those whom 
they have made to be the least 
among us. It is time for members of 
the body of Christ to refuse to toler- 
ate, justify, support, or ignore the 
present uprooting of people and dis- 
possessing them of their birthright, 
while still proudly claiming to be 
Catholic, Protestant, and Reformed 
Christians. 

Those actions, especially by 
Reformed church members, have 
made my motherland of South 
Africa the polecat of the world. 
They are misusing their privilege of 
dominance in government, civil 
affairs, business, and the armed 
forces. Instead of reforming they are 
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deforming the growth and witness 
of our redeeming faith. We know 
that God has the final answer, yet 
they are warping human lives right 
now while only glib protests come 
from the Christian world—because 
it is whites who are doing it and it is 
economically profitable even if they 
lose the hearts of the people in the 
end. 

An increasing number of people 
are leaving westernized and white- 
led churches to find Jesus Christ, 
who is without the tinges of racism, 
sexism, and the double standards 
that are prevalent not only in South 
Africa but also in many western 
countries. My heart daily goes out 
for my sisters and brothers in Christ 
of all races and nationalities in South 
Africa and overseas who steadfastly 
stick to the love and care that Jesus 
Christ has for us. Many of them 
don’t have big names nor do they 
have much materially. Yet they 
share what they have in the name of 
Christ and continue to raise their 
frail but valiant voices for justice 
and peace. They have not been si- 
lenced by the churches in South 
Africa that stress to the oppressed 
piety, nonviolence, and readiness for 
the world hereafter, while those churches 
themselves dine, trade, and vote 
with those who selfishly deny God’s 
people the basics of life and a vote in 
the central government of the whole 
country. How can such churches be 
truly part of us in Christ when they 
hurt, deny, and hate God’s people? 


ile te Cline 


To me the Confession is a gift the 
one part of the Reformed family 
given all of us to use as a measuriny 
rod for individual and corporat 
introspection. The Holy Spirit ma 
use this testament of faith to cally 
to question how we ourselves trang; 
late our faith into our daily live 
beyond our saintly Sunday behavioy 
inside church. After church service: 
do we resume our hurting, hating 
hoarding, and humiliating of other 
people? Surely we must bot 
demand and live out simultaneow 
changes in our hearts and in ) 
human-made oppressive a 
of our society. | commend this con 
fession as a pointer to our misuse 0 
money, the vote, the gun, an 
leadership. 

The love of Christ cares, forgives 
shares, and offers liberation to th 
oppressed. It heals wounds ane 
broken relationships as we restor 
ourselves to be the global family o 
God that this Confession calls us t 
be. 

May we, however, move fron 
conleeeioas to that true repentane 

1 which we become God-guidet 
Be people-centered servants of Go 
who live and fight for the lasting 
peace that is rooted in the justice 0 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

I have experienced this miracleo 
being one in Christ. That is why 
whatever my reservations, I suppor! 
and endorse this Confession of 198% 
from the motherland I dearly love 
Let it be so! 
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erview with Kenneth Nash 


mneth Nash describes him- 
is “‘a percussionist who has 
ed folk music and indigenous 
ussion instruments from 
d the world.’’ He has 
ced primarily in the jazz 
supporting such artists as 
ie Hancock, Weather 
rt, Dizzy Gillespie, Bobby 
rrin, Freddie Hubbard, and 
er Washington, as well as 
great B. B. King and con- 
lorary pop artists the Pointer 
rs. 
ish has contributed to movie 
tracks, most notably The 
Stallion, and has composed 
arranged percussion pieces 
he Joffrey Ballet, San Fran- 
1 Opera, and American Con- 
itory Theatre. Currently he 
luces albums that extend 
ss a spectrum of musical 


¢s from traditional Jewish 
praise albums to jazz. 

ash also is a member and 
m co-producer of the Andy 
+I] Quintet, a Bay Area jazz 
ip with a considerable Euro- 
1 following and critical 
lim in jazz circles in the U.S. 
he group’s last album, Light in 
Eyes, Kenneth contributed 
omposition “Lift it Up.”’ 
=fore there was even a cate- 
’ for percussion in music 
> magazines (there was only a 
aming category), Nash was 
eering the use of percussion 
ruments and drums from 
nd the world in jazz, con- 
yorary, and pop music. He 
one of the first recording 


sts to integrate percussion 


into the mainstream of popular 
and jazz music. Today there is 
hardly an album or concert in 
jazz, pop, or rhythm and blues 
circles that doesn’t employ a per- 
cussionist. Nash’s percussion adds 
color to the music, especially 
with his unique instruments. 
W hile he uses many basic percus- 
sion instruments such as congas, 
bongos, and timbales, Nash also 
creates a rich rhythmic back- 
ground with gongs, cymbals, 
hand percussion instruments, and 
mystical-sounding whistles. 

I recently interviewed Nash at 
his Oakland home. We talked 
about his unique musical stylings 


by Dan Ouellette 


and how his artistic endeavors are 
influenced and inspired by his 
Christianity. His discussion of 
doing jazz reflects his servantlike 
relationship with God. Nash's 
perspective that music is based on 
a concept of dialogue has artistic 
implications as well as implica- 
tions for Christian awareness of 
social issues in our world today. 
Nash has studied ethnic folk 
music and is well versed in Afro- 
Cuban, Latin, and Brazilian 
drumming and percussion, as 
well as in West African music. 
We began our talk together by 
discussing cultural aspects of his 
music. 
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Kenneth Nash: The cultural 
aspects of my music are especially 
significant to me after becoming a 
believer in Jesus. In Scripture it says 
that God is not a respecter of per- 
sons. It’s not only that there is 
neither male nor female in Christ, 
but that God doesn’t love white 
people more than black people and 
he doesn’t love one culture more 
than another. For me it’s imperative 
to have those cultural aspects to my 
music because the kinds of things I 
Saw growing up in the ’60s were 
perceived as being Christian but 
were actually just a phenomenon of 
western culture, whereas God was 
in all cultures. God doesn’t want to 
come in to take your culture away 
but to invade your heart with a new 
reality, a new consciousness. 

Dan Ouellette: Of all the percus- 
sionists I’ve seen in concert, you’re 
certainly one of the most active. 
What motivates your performances? 
Nash: Music, by my definition, is a 
dialogue. If you study traditional 
African music, the whole basis of the 
music is a call-and-response lan- 
guage; there’sa statement and thena 
reply. The important thing is that 
when! play I’m basically dialoguing 
with the other musicians. Music, 
especially with some improvisation 
to it, is a unique experience to the 
people who perform it and to the 
listeners. It is an instantly creative 
experience for everybody. 

It’s like a soundscape; within that 
we are creating frames around a par- 
ticular moment within a given time. 
Sometimes it’s great and sometimes 
it can be scary. It all depends on the 
expertise of the players, on their 
ability to listen to each other and to 
yield themselves to the moment. If 
the way I support a soloist creates a 
spark in that person, a new idea or 
new approach to the song may 
result. It’s really important to see in 
that kind of music that there’s com- 
munication but also a yielding, a 
giving-in to what you sense the 
group dynamic is all about. 

So when you mention my being 
really active, it’s because of what 
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I’m experiencing and the enormous 
number of instruments I have. When 
I play, I hear something coming and 
have to move quickly to the right 


instrument. 
Ouellette: In what other ways is 


your Christianity integrated into 
your art? 

Nash: I now have a recording stu- 
dio and though I continue to perform 
and record on a limited basis, I 
mainly produce albums. Ninety per- 
cent of them are Christian albums 


Music is like a soundscape. 
We are creating frames around a particular ~ 
moment within a given time. 


for major Christian labels as well as 
independents. Part of our vision 
when we started was not only to 
make records but to help other 
musicians, as well as Christians in 
dance and other aspects of art: to 
help provide a support group, a fel- 
lowship group, for artists. 

When I committed my life to the 
Lord 10 or so years ago, I was already 
a well-known percussionist. Some- 
one asked me, “Now that you know 
the Lord, what are you going to do?” 
“What do you mean, what am I 
going to do?’ I asked. And the 
answer was, ‘Certainly you can’t 
continue to be a secular musician, 
especially with what you do playing 
instruments.” 

Now a lot of the instruments I 
play are from different cultures. In 
fact, some of them could have been 
used to celebrate other deities. 

After giving it much thought and 
prayer, I believe that an instrument 
is simply a vehicle through which 
someone transmits ideas. A drum of 
any sort is neutral and can be holy 
and sanctified by the Spirit of God. 
Now, there are rhythms! don’t play, 
not because the rhythms are evil, but 
because people have attached an 
importance to them. There’s a sys- 
tem of very beautiful drumming 


called bata drumming from Yorulil tn) 
or Nigerian culture that is based o OF 
specific rhythms for specific deidil 
The apostle Paul would go to a table 
with meat from a temple altar, but 
for the sake of some people’s cons 
sciences wouldn’t eat the meal. Fon 
the same reason I don’t play certain 
rhythms. 4 
The drum is not the problem. The 
problem is the person. I can with al 
free conscience use any instrumen : 
to glorify God. I don’t have all th 


answers, but Christ wants us to i 
express a totality of experience. 
Prior to becoming a Christian I 
wrote songs all the time. They were 
about relationships, or told stories. 
Once I became a Christian I got in 7 
a Dick-and-Jane syndrome. All I didi + 
was write in simplistic terms with 
lyrics that had to have an obvious 
Scriptural basis that no one couldl 
ever miss. In other words, 
intrigue, no drama. My wife very 
honestly said it was boring, whichi 
was for me too. I had nothing toy 
draw from. I didn’t know what tor 
do. I wanted to please the Lord andy 
to express this new relationship. 
It’s taken me a long time to see} 
that if I write a song about my 
daughter or a friend or about the) 
pain I see in people’s lives or abouts 
war, that’s what God wants me to) 
do. He wants me to express things: 
without necessarily having to come 
up with a solution or an answer for 
people. That would be propaganda. 
I do feel personally I have an obligas 
tion to express hope. . 
You mentioned that I move) 
around a lot performing, that I’m) 
energetic. My music has completely} 
changed since becoming a Christian 
There’s a liberty in my playing. God 
is continually freeing me. Beforé;) 


ne 


it 
i | 


yy 


was such a somber seriousness 
hat I did. Now I have become 
|conscious of my performance 
technique, and more aware of 
t I intend the music to do. I 
nd to leave people with more 
just a momentary hit and fix. 
Ilette: Can you elaborate a lit- 
hore on the distinctions between 

and bad Christian art? 
h: In Psalm 33 God says he 
ts us to play skillfully. In other 
lds, to do our absolute best. A 
ne example of this is that what- 
you are doing musically, the 
fument is like a vocabulary—and 
nt to have a better vocabulary so 
jn communicate better. Artists 
|be prophets, criticizing and 
|tallizing and giving perceptions 
vhat the environment is like at 
particular time. They can be 
oniclers of what’s going on 
ind them. And they can interject 
reality of God into their 
pectives. 
tllette: You’ve had a lot of con- 
with Christian music. What do 
think of the quality of Christian 
ic today? 
h: Certainly it’s easy to over- 
eralize on that topic. First of all, 
n't know about all the Christian 
fe business. I know only about 
elationships with certain com- 
es I’ve worked with. Commer- 
zation and business are not bad 
ds to me. You've got to eat and 
vive. Being a good and wise stew- 
is something to which we are 
ed. Record companies are busi- 


es. They have to make a profit, 
they’re going to market what 


perceive is music that will make 
me That in itself is not a 
blem. 

think in both Christian and secu- 
nusic the problem is the lack of 
ng responsibility to educate 
ple. By educating people to 
w there are other possibilities, a 
rd company can work at creat- 
2 market. For example, if all you 
‘ed was country and western and 
that God loved country and 
tern but you didn’t even know 


about classical, jazz, rhythm and 
blues, and all kinds of other music, 
you would have a narrow view of 
what music exists. So I believe that 
record companies are responsible to 
take chances in doing music that 
might not be mainstream music, but 
can educate people and open them to 
new experiences. 

I love all kinds of music. But 
there’s a lot of Christian music I 
don’t listen to because it doesn’t 
create a musical environment I can 
relate to or that inspires me. We just 
did a jazz praise album for Marana- 
tha Music. At the beginning no one 
knew if there was really an audience 
for that. But it has been the talk of 
the year for many different people 
who found it a kind of music they 
can relate to. I’m getting ready to do 
an R & B pop album with ethnic 
music mixed in. I would like to see 
the music business have a more 
adventuresome attitude for reaching 
the totality of Christianity instead of 
a few limited aspects of it. 
Ouellette: You do percussion and 
produce with the Andy Narell Quin- 
tet. How is it to work with a group 
in which none of the other members 
is Christian? 

Nash: It’s a challenge to work with 
nonbelievers, but I have no problem 
working with anybody who respects 
my belief asI respect their nonbelief. 
There are certain environments that 
would violate my conscience and I 
wouldn't be able to function freely. 
If I can’t function freely as a person, 
as a believer, I can’t play. That’s my 
criterion. The Andy Narell group 
began six years ago as a result of 
admiring each other’s music a lot 
when some of us were working 
together on a film score. One month 
out of the year we play together. We 
go to Europe one month a year. 
We've made three records and are 
well known in Europe and are get- 
ting better known in the U.S. I feel 
very close to each person in the 
band. I pray for them and hope they 
will come to know the Lord. 

Ouellette: You've said that you 
originally came to the Bay Area 


because it was politically active. 
How do you see social issues fitting 
into your music? 

Nash: That’s something I’m grap- 
pling with right now. The biggest 
issues of our time are built around 
armament and nuclear war. Every- 
one who is a thinking person, in this 
world we live in, is seeking a bal- 
ance. I feel personally that the politi- 
cal things that are going on now in 
the world should reflect God’s con- 
cern for the poor. I travel a lot to 
Europe and Latin America, and the 
Jesus I am growing to know more 
and more has an unquestionable 
heart of love and compassion for all 
people. 

When one tries to legislate moral- 
ity, it gets pretty scary to me—in 
fact, it’s very dangerous. Where 
Christianity is aligned with one poli- 
tical system or is synonymous with 
one party it’s dangerous. 

Christians need to begin to do 
more thinking, more analyzing— 
not just taking rhetoric at face 
value—and looking at the Word of 
God and their own experiences. I’m 
looking for more balance and also a 
consistent statement of awareness of 
the human plight. 

I can see art facilitating that, 
when other ways of communicating 
don’t. There are people who won’t 
go to a traditional church who can 
be met through art. As a thinking 
person I am aware of human strug- 
gles, and that makes me a political 
person. I have to be aware of what’s 
around me. There are serious issues 
confronting everybody right now, 
such as concern with legislating 
morality, South African apartheid, 
and being consistently pro-life on all 
levels. I don’t feel we have to be 
afraid of dialogue. 


Dan Ouellette, a musician and poet, 
teaches at the Berkeley Christian 
School. 
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Film 


PLACES IN THE HEART 


In a way, Places in the Heart is a 
predictable movie. It fits in well 
with the expectations of a certain 
genre: the brave, gutsy heroine 
(played by Sally Field) up against the 
odds of a power structure that con- 
spires to keep her down—and away 
from achieving her modest goal of 
keeping her family together and put- 
ting food on the table. In that way 
Places in the Heart is like the earlier 
Sally Field movie about a contem- 
porary factory worker, Norma Rae. 

In Places in the Heart Field plays a 
young woman who finds herself 
widowed during the depression. She 
must face the brutality of the land 
and economy while also dealing 
with the attitudes the local Texan 
men have about women. 

When her husband dies, Field 
suddenly finds herself not only in 
financial trouble, but also an out- 
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sider socially. No longer part of the 
safe circle of married couples who 
people her small town, she is left to 
watch them enjoy themselves at a 
dance while she is flooded with 
memories of her husband. Finally, 
her young son awkwardly asks her 
to dance. 

Cast outside the safe bourgeois 
world she has always inhabited, she 
faces harsh new realities and forms 
alliances with other outsiders. One 
is with a young man blinded in 
World WarI, who is foisted on her 
as a boarder by his uncaring rela- 
tives. Another is with a drifter who 
turns out to be a genius at farming 
cotton, although as a black man his 
gift earns him more resentment than 
fortune. 

We expect a certain emotional 
formula from a movie like this one, 
and we aren’t entirely disappointed. 


by Sharon Gallagher 


Yet the movie is realistic enough to 
show that no amount of hard work 
or virtue can withstand the perni- 
ciousness of institutionalized racism) 

But this whole story, with its 
struggles, victories, and defeats is 
told within the parenthesis of 
another reality. As it opens, the film! 
shows families across the town pray 
ing before they eat dinner, evidence 
that some of the people whose lives 
we are watching are believers. Iii 
the final scene, a communion service 
in a small church, the filmmaket 
makes a statement about what it 
means to be Christians—he shou 
that the world’s powers don’t have 
the last word. In remembering the! 
Lord’s Supper, communion andj 
wholeness are restored. The scene 
celebrates the fact that racism is 
defeated, death is conquered, amd) 


sins are forgiven. 


by Dan Ouellette 


| Unforgettable Fire by U2. Island 
nm 1984. 


1983 the Irish rock group U2 
named Band of the Year in the 
ing Stone Music Awards Critics 
| The award was primarily based 
is success of their album War, a 
tical and spriritual critique of a 
-torn world from a Christian 
t of view. Their latest album, 
Unforgettable Fire, again delves 
repercussions of war, this time 
ifically eliciting the imagery of 
monuclear destruction. 

ne need only look at the album 
tr and liner art—a desolate gray 
with the four bandmembers in 
tof the shell of what was once a 
le—to get an impression of what 
album suggests musically and 
cally. This album probes antinu- 
r/antiwar sentiments without 
yaganda or cute pop. Rather, it is 


° 


Records 


abrasive and mournful. Although 
the trouble in Ireland was the back- 
ground for War, The Unforgettable Fire 
questions the ultimate war where 
“the wind will crack in wintertime/ 
a bomb-blast lightning waltz/no 
spoken words, just a scream...” 
Lead singer Bono Vox said in a 
1983 Rolling Stone interview, ““Three 
of us are committed Christians. We 
refute the belief that man is just a 
higher stage of animal, that he has no 
spirit. I think that when people start 
believing that, the real respect for 
humanity is gone. You are just a cog 
in a wheel, another collection of 
molecules. That’s half the reason for 
a lot of pessimism in the world.”’ 
Beyond the hell and madness of 
thermonuclear war, running past the 
tangled barbed wire, through the 
suffocating ash and rain, The Unfor- 
gettable Fire offers a spiritual hope, 
evidenced in most of the album’s 
songs in the longing through anguish 
for the proverbial distant light at the 


end of the tunnel. The hope is 
expressed not as an escapist senti- 
mental pining for heaven; rather it 
is, as the first song’s title states, “‘a 
song of homecoming,” a welcome 
release and relief from the unbeara- 
ble consequences of hate and war. 
The album therefore goes beyond 
just being a frightening soundscape 
of political horrors by expressing a 
deep spiritual longing throughout. 
The first two cuts on side one are 
the best songs on the album. “‘A Sort 
of Homecoming” is a mournful, 
laboring song with Dave ‘‘The 
Edge”’ Evans’s electric guitar dart- 
ing in and accompanying Bono’s 
strong vocals. Through the disloca- 
tion and suffocation of persistent 
war, the land grows weary of its 
own.’’ Yet in the song, after running 
from the destruction to “a highroad 
out of here,”’ there is a spiritual 
homecoming: “‘tonight, at last, I’m 


coming home.” 


continued on p. 28 
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by Bruce Rottman 


Blue Highways by William Least 
Heat Moon. Fawcett Books, 1984, 
paper, $3.95. 


It’s not every day that one loses 
both one’s job and one’s spouse. That 
dual loss inspired William Trogdon 
(William Least Heat Moon) in a 
search for himself on America’s nar- 
row highways, indicated in blue on 
most maps. Least Heat Moon 
avoided congested, noisy freeways 
and opted for eccentric rural 
byways. In the process he found 
rural America, without ever really 
finding himself. 

Least Heat Moon wonderfully 
describes a variety of people and 
places he chances to encounter. In 
towns like Nameless, Tennessee; 
Ninety Six, South Carolina; and 
Dime Box, Texas, he discovers the 
locals—bars, cafes, people. He 
probes with sharp descriptive wit, 
insight, judgment, and with flam- 
boyant metaphors. A woman’s face 
is “pallid like a partly boiled potato 
as if carved out witha paring knife.” 
One surly fellow “could have raised 
mushrooms in the organic decay of 
his front teeth.’” New England 
middle-class women are “‘in perfect 
trim, like mortuary lawns.’’ Least 
Heat Moon, one concludes, would 
be a nice person to visit, but you 
wouldn’t want to live with him. 

His observations are insightful. A 
hotel sign: NO LIVE ANIMALS AL- 
LOWED. “I guess you could bring in 
all the dead ones you wanted,” he 
comments. On altruism: ‘“‘Those 
who live on little are the ones to ask 
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you to dinner.” The Southwest: “In 
another era, white men came in 
wagons to trade beads to Indians; 
now they came in stationwagons and 
bought beads.”’ Modern college stu- 
dents’ philosophy: “Grab! The stu- 
dents believed in a gospel of surfeit 
and followed two rules: (a) anything 
less than more than enough was not 
enough, and (b) anything not taxable 
was of dubious use: community, 
insight, etc.”’ 

His revelations about America, 
punctuated with history, alone make 
the book worth reading. He discoy- 
ers “empty people full of them- 
selves” and “‘21-year-old men of all 
ages.” He finds little changed in 
Selma after 20 years of civil rights. 
And the South is still friendly and 
backwater, the North tight-lipped 
and mosquitoed. Above all, one gets 
the impression of a country filled 
with incredible variety. It’s amazing 
that all these people claim only one 
nation. 

Least Heat Moon quotes Homer 
as saying, ‘Nothing is harder on a 
mortal man than wandering.” He 
has his share of travail during his 
travels. In the last third of the book, 
he wearies—or perhaps it’s the 
weary landscape from Montana to 
Maine that shows—and the book 
slows down. It revives by the end, as 
Least Heat at last approaches the 
Atlantic, his circular path near- 
ing completion. 

As he concludes his wanderings, 
Least Heat Moon says he hadn’t 
learned what he wanted to know 
because he hadn’t known what he 
wanted to know. But he did learn 
what he didn’t know he wanted to 
know. 

That is a rather melancholy end- 
ing. Least Heat Moon started his 
journey empty, and 10,000 miles 
later arrived nearly as empty. He 
found America, but he couldn’t find 
himself. 

Maybe he wasn’t looking in the 
right places. 


$i} 


A Widening Light 


by Laurie Zimmerman r 


A Widening Light: Poems of the Incam 
tion edited by Luci Shaw. Haro 
Shaw Publishers, 1984, paper, 


Only a dozen or so poems into: 
Widening Light, and I don’t kno 
whether to read on in awe or ari 
my pen and try to write a poet 
hallelujah of my own. Luci Shay 
new anthology is another of her tt 
umphs. She has discovered the be 
in contemporary poems on 
Incarnation. I wish I could A 
place for each one in Radix, but: 
publish them all would take neat 

I 


150 issues. So instead, I recommel 
that readers get the book ande 
rience the poems all at once, tht 
again one by one, year after yea 4 
As editor of A Widening Light, Lui 
Shaw gives us the poetry of 0 
favorite people—L’Engle, Leax, al 
Lewis, Chad Walsh and Euges 
Warren, and herself—writers we’ 
come to recognize, whose new wo) 
we've come to anticipate. But s 
also brings us unfamiliar poets 
perhaps not new writers, but peop 
we'll want to keep an eye on, né 
friends whose words teach our sol 
with their eloquence. , 
And there is eloquence. TI 
poems included in Shaw’s bot 
range from the simply profound 
the witty, from personal musingst 
the Messiah to fresh renderings) 
Scripture and its stories. No oth 
book of poetry I’ve read, so persit 
ently and with such grace, leadsus 
the truth of Christ’s life on earthi 
The editor includes a list of t 
poets with short biographies of €4 
one at the back of this anthology 
am always intrigued by a gor 
poem. I want to know more abo 
who wrote it than simply the poe 
name. The author list satisfies 
curiosity and is a thoughtful additit 
to the book. 


joth the poetry connoisseur and 
Christian who usually reads.only 
bunday morning comic strip will 
}much that is moving in this 


Ke Zimmerman, herself a poet, 
dix poetry editor. 


i've Seen the Day 


ry Lauren Glen Dunlap 


| Seen the Day by George M. 
lherty. Eerdmans, cloth, $19.95. 


e years from 1950 to 1976, 
n George Docherty pastored 
York Avenue Presbyterian 
rch in Washington, D.C., areat 
eart of this autobiography. The 
ch is in the shadow of the White 
e, just a few blocks away; it has 
wn a succession of United States 
idents—from Harry S$ Truman, 
| laid its cornerstone in 1951; to 
ght D. Eisenhower and Lyndon 
bhnson, who visited on occasion; 
iichard M. Nixon who, perhaps 
ublicity or perhaps for solace, 
eg to pay a visit at the height of 
Watergate hearings (at a service 
icidentally attended by Leon 
prski and his wife, who after- 
d left the service—not coinci- 
ally—by a side entrance). 
ocherty was introduced to New 
k Presbyterian as a visiting 
icher from Scotland. When the 
ch invited him to succeed Peter 
hall, they were aware they had 
id a spirited and eloquent 
icher. They were less aware of 
ng chosen a tenacious fighter of 
il evils. Here was a preacher 
'would, when the gospel called, 
into the fray. He marched beside 
ts Luther King, Jr., in Selma and 
hington, and preached sermons 
nis 1966 indictment of U.S. hypoc- 
in Vietnam. 
rcretary of Defense Robert 
Jamara, one of the church’s reg- 
attendees, took notes that Sun- 
and by the next Tuesday 
ested that Docherty come to his 
e. “There are two comments 


I’d like to make,” he said. “First, 
you must go on preaching about the 
war. This is a moral as well as a 
political conflict, and unless the 
Church is prepared to speak out, 
there can be little hope for us laymen 
who are struggling in our own ways 
with our consciences. Secondly, 
your thesis is quite wrong... .” 
Docherty left the Pentagon con- 
vinced he had been speaking to a 
deeply moral, but vastly wrong-headed 
man. : 

At the time of the book’s writing, 
seven years into his “retirement,” 
the author remains an active and 
outspoken critic of the evil he sees 
around him, most particularly that 
of the nuclear arms race. ‘‘The very 
term war,” he writes, ‘‘loses all 
meaning. .. . Even up to the end of 
the Second World War we could 
find meaning in the term: we could 
point to one side as victorious and 
the other as defeated. But a nuclear 
war means holocaust, genocide, race 
suicide; it makes all previous wars 
look like medieval jousting.”’ 

I’ve Seen the Day was aptly pub- 
lished in 1984. George Orwell’s 
novel no longer seemed so futuristic 
in a year when, in his televised cam- 
paign debate, Vice President Bush 
could (among other incongruities) 
simultaneously assert that, while 
abortion is murder, the U.S. does no 
wrong in destroying life by mining 
Nicaragua’s harbor. This is indeed a 
day when our leaders, a la Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, are claiming that ‘““WAR 
IS PEACE/FREEDOM IS SLAVERY/IG- 
NORANCE IS STRENGTH.” 

“The Church must get outside its 
protective walls and protest in cities 
and towns and villages,” Docherty 
pleads. To do otherwise is to confuse 
death with life, and in so doing for- 
sake the gospel of Christ. 


Lauren Glen Dunlap is a freelance wri- 
ter and critic. During the summer of 
1984 she worked in Denmark as editorial 
assistant for Update, a journal that stu- 
dies new religious movements. 


On Being Human 
by Harley C. Schreck, Jr. 


On Being Human: Essays in Theological 
Anthropology by Ray S. Anderson. 
Eerdmans, 1982, paper, $9.95. 


Ray Anderson has written a bold 
and difficult book. On Being Human 
is bold in that it attempts to define 
the essence of humanness, drawing 
out implications for being human in 
practice and ministry. It is difficult 
in that Anderson develops an ap- 
proach to thinking about hard ques- 
tions, such as abortion and sexual 
identity, yet leaves it to the reader to 
come to his or her own conclusions. 

Theological anthropology differs 
from other types of anthropology by 
focusing on the transcendent to deter- 
mine what it is to be human. Ander- 
son states that humanity is defined 
by its encounter with the Word, 
Jesus Christ. Thus, for Anderson, 
theological anthropology is Chris- 
tian anthropology. 

In the first of the book’s three 
sections, Anderson seeks to find the 
form of humanness. He argues that a 
creaturely base exists for humanity, 
pointing out characteristics we share 
with other creatures. Humans differ 
from other creatures on the basis of 
God’s Word. God spoke to humans, 
male and female, whom he made “‘in 
the image and likeness of God.” 
Anderson expands his analysis to 
argue that God, as he made us in his 
image and likeness, called us to co- 
humanity as sexual beings. We are 
called to God and our own human- 
ity, not as individuated beings, but in 
community and in relationship with 
one another. 

The fact that God’s Word was 
sent to humanity gives us the possi- 
bility of subjectivity. “. . . Self-con- 
sciousness .. . is an existential seek- 
ing of what has already been said and 
revealed.” This comes not on the 
basis of individual consciousness and 
recognition but by response to both 
God and our fellow humans. 
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Inthe second section of the book, 
Anderson explores a number of im- 
plications for an authentic human 
life, that is, what it is to be human. 
He argues that being created in the 
likeness of God transcends mere 
spirit to encompass body, soul, and 
spirit. Our divine likeness cannot be 
lost; it follows us past the grave. It is 
the core reality of being human and 
should shape all of our interactions 
—how can we harm someone who 
also is in the image and likeness of 
God? 

Anderson raises the extremely 
disturbing question of what this defi- 
nition of humanness implies for “‘mar- 
ginal”’ forms of humanity. What is 
humanness at the margins of concep- 
tion and birth? “In fear and trem- 
bling” he approaches this area and 
finds no easy answers to questions 
dealing with abortion. He recounts a 
heart-wrenching story of a couple 
who had learned that their unborn 
child would be hopelessly handi- 
capped. In describing the awfulness 
of facing such a predicament, he 
says: 

When the sun is bright upon our 
backs and life is normal and every- 
thing is apparently in order, it is not 
difficult to know what is good and 
what is evil. It is good to be human 
and to support human life. It is wrong 
to destroy and to torment human life. 
But at the margins of life, when there 
is disorder and distortion, where dis- 
ease and death become imbedded in 
the creaturely being itself, who or 
what is the destroyer, and what 
finally is our responsibility to be 
human? 

Implications for ministry are elab- 
orated in the third section of the 
book. Anderson discusses “authentic 
personhood”’ as being defined by 
God to be a specific person with a 
specific nature and gifts. He or she is 
in covenant with God and others, 
reconciled and healed by God’s 
Word, and possesses a significance 
defined by Christ’s work. Christian 
community should be a living para- 
digm demonstrating authentic per- 
sonhood. Those involved in minis- 
continued on p. 28 
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GOD's REVOLUTION 


The witness of 


8) RRP 
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Prelscett by 
ALO 
BL BER INGE 


God’s Revolution: The Witness of 
Eberhard Arnold edited by the Hut- 
terian Society of Brothers and John 
Howard Yoder. Paulist Press, 1984, 
paper, $8.95. 

Eberhard Arnold founded the 
Bruderhof Movement in Nazi Ger- 
many as an experiment in radical 
Christian discipleship. His pacifism, 
rejection of private property, and 
unconditional approach to Christian 
ethics made him a model not only for 
the Bruderhof communities but for 
succeeding generations within all 
sorts of brand-name traditions. Now 
a Catholic publisher gives us edited 
excerpts from Arnold’s writings and 
speeches for consideration and pos- 
sible application in our own time 
and place. 


God’s Foreign Policy by Miriam 
Adeney. Eerdmans, 1984, paper, 
$6.95. 

The author draws upon her per- 
sonal experience in the Third World 
and her professional expertise as an 
anthropologist to guide us into more 
responsible, hopeful participation in 
cross-cultural stewardship. Clear 
and direct, her analysis rings Bibli- 
cally true and her cues for action 
blend compassion with realism. 


Getting More From Your Bible by 
Terry Hall. Victor Books, 1984, 
paper, $5.95. 

Designed for use as an adult edu- 
cation handbook, this text will work 


well for anyone from high school t¢ 
retirement age to introduce effece 
tive methods for learning the Bible’ 


inductive study skills, choosing ; 
Bible version, and lots more. Clears 


useful. 


Education for Spiritual Growth by Init 
V. Cully. Harper & Row, 1984, hare 
cover, $13.95. q 


threads from church history, the 
Bible, psychology, and world reli 


both sides of our country’s churel 
doors. Her strengths lie in developy 
mental psychology and church edu# 
cation; she is weak in discerning thé 
gaps between Christianity and othe 
religions or philosophies. 


Cloete and D. J. Smit. Eerdmans 
1984, paper, $9.95. 
In this 50th anniversary year 0 


Nazi manipulation of Germany} 
churches, Eerdmans has published i 


fessional critique of South Africa 
apartheid by one Dutch denomina 


ts on the confession and its 
‘ground, with references to 
nen as a precedent. In both 
|, those who protest for religious 
ms laid their physical and polit- 
jives on the line. 


His Presence by Robert N. 
per. Thomas Nelson Publishers, 
| paper, $5.95. 
then Christians gather for wor- 
they sometimes seem more 
erned with “how it’s done’ 
ir than “what it is.”” Schaper 
Sus to appreciate whatever our 
hip tradition offers, but to go 
nd that and sense how each way 
prshiping brings God and people 
her. Historical and theological 
ting in each chapter leads to dis- 
on questions. 


d Forgiveness by Don Baker. 
nomah Press, 1984, hard cover, 


|moving narrative of one 
ch’s efforts to restore a sinning 
ix’s life and ministry through 
ugh love of church discipline. 

walk the tightrope between 
entimentality and rough right- 
ess, seeking balance by work- 
on the problems openly, 
ther, and with genuine concern 
ull the people involved. This 
| makes a great case study for 
ch leaders, as well as a caution- 


ale for all Christians. 


mons to Faith and Renewal 
d by Peter S. Williamson and 
in Perrotta. Servant Books, 
paper, $7.95. 
aristians in and friendly toward 
Word of God Community in 
Arbor, Michigan, have been at 
< for years on spiritual renewal 
-makes a difference in the 


church’s public face as well as its 
heart life. This symposium sounds 
the keynote for a new “‘Alliance for 
Faith and Renewal,”’ which seeks to 
delineate perceived dangers in mod- 
ern society and to rally Christians in 
cooperative efforts to stand up 
straight for God. Their efforts are 
striking in that they unite Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Orthodox ona 
variety of spiritual and social 
concerns. 


Sexuality by Letha Dawson Scan- 
zoni. Westminster Press, 1984, 
paper, $6.95. 

This installment in the Choices ser- 
les, written for women in today’s 
church, gives clear and concise 
counsel on sexual aspects of being 
God’s people. Defining sexuality 
with a focus on intimacy, Scanzoni 
seems to have thought of every pos- 
sible question or concern and 
addresses them here with warm 
wisdom. Social, scientific, and theo- 
logical perspectives intersect neatly, 
with personal well-being always in 
view. 


Activism That Makes Sense by 
Gregory F. Pierce. Paulist Press, 
1984, paper, $6.95. 

What can you do when someone 
in your church butts up against 
unfair power structures and gets 
hurt? An incident like that can bring 
home the flesh-and-blood meaning 
of lots of rhetoric about justice and 
social concern. Pierce, a seminary- 
trained worker with the Industrial 
Areas Foundation, makes good use 
of true-to-life stories to illustrate 
this handbook on community organ- 
ization and the church. He shows 
that Christians can make a crucial 
difference in their broader commun- 
ities by knowing what’s going on 
and becoming active as trained and 
caring citizens. 


When You’re Feeling Lonely by 
Charles Durham. _ InterVarsity 
Press, 1984, paper, $5.95. 

Everybody could use this book 
sometimes; pastors and other 
people-helpers ought to have it: 
handy at all times. Laying a brief 
groundwork on what loneliness is. 
and why it hurts us, Durham sensi- 
tively explores our various needs for 
companionship, and then encourages 
us to do our part in alleviating other 
people’s loneliness—learning to give 
as well as receive. 


Reformation of Church and Dogma by 
Jarislav Pelikan. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1984, cloth, $27.50. 

Volume 4 of Pelikan’s splendid 
series, The Christian Tradition, surveys 
the Reformation and the develop- 
ments in European churches that led 
to it. The author’s adeptness with 
the details of medieval history and 
the development of doctrine makes 
this a benchmark on the subject. Not 
only Luther, but also Calvin and the 
Anabaptist radical reformers get 
their due, as do the Catholic 
responses to the Protestant 
revolution. 


When War Is Unjust by John 
Howard Yoder. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1984, paper, $5.95. 

A pacifist who knows the argu- 
ments for just-war ethics as well as 
its best advocates issues a challenge 
worth hearing: If you really believe 
the doctrine, why not practice it? 
He asserts that the classic check- 
points for just war don’t really get 
used when Christians support wars, 
and thus he nudges the reader 
toward pacifism as a more legiti- 
mate, workable stance on the ques- 
tion of international violence. 


—Jack Buckley 
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by David Virtue 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Christmas Day, 1984 


It’s Christmas day here in Ethio- 
pia. I’m looking out the window of 
my small hotel room and the sun is 
shining brightly on the square 
below. The posters say “Ethiopia: 
13 months of sunshine.’ It’s true, but 
the brightness of the day belies the 
depth of pain this nation is going 
through. It’s not Christmas on the 
Ethiopian calendar. That comes 
next week, January 7. According to 
the Coptic calendar it is still only 
1977. New Year falls sometime in 
September. 

The expatriates here are wonder- 
ful people. They come from all over 
the world ... Americans, Canadi- 
ans, Australians, Germans, and Brit- 
ish. They are dedicated, committed, 
and determined to change this night- 
mare situation. We had a wonderful 
communion service last night, so 
intimate and beautiful, led by our 
American Director. We sat in his 
hotel room and participated in the 
Lord’s Supper. We sang those favor- 
ite carols we know so well, read 
from the Scriptures, passed the 
bread and wine to one another with 
the blessing of Jesus. It all seems 
appropriate, here amidst this great 
suffering, to remember the Lord in 
his suffering. 

The wonder of it all is that so 
much is being done by so few. A bit 
like the feeding of the 5,000 by our 
Lord. World Vision is feeding 45,000 
daily. Within two years it will be 
close to 450,000 in dozens of feeding 
centers in the northern part of the 
country. But millions more lie on 
the brink of starvation and death. 
Government figures last month 
were 7.75 million. Now they say 
nine million. Recently I flew in 
World Vision’s Twin Otter plane to 
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Report from 
Addis Ababa 


our two main camps at Alamata and 
Lalibela about 200 miles north of 
here. 


The camps look like concentra- 
tion camps from World War II. 
Thousands of bedraggled semi- 
lifeless human beings slowly wilt in 
the sun. Their ragged clothes, the 
color of the dirt they sit on, make 
them look almost sub-human. They 
sit passively waiting for food and 
medicine, their dignity gone, shat- 
tered by disease and malnutrition, 
the picture of despair. 

Babies suck at wilted breasts, 
mothers keen over their dead chil- 
dren. The camps are so full that a 
system called triage is adopted. Each 
morning the doctor and nurses go 
outside the camp (government 
troops won't let them sleep in the 
compound) and only those on the 
very brink of death will be allowed 
inside for treatment. The rest must 
wait another day. Overcrowding is 


dangerous and overwhelms the smal 
dedicated staff. Those that are lef 
pray that their children will becom 
so sick that they will be chose 
tomorrow. Some die during th 
night. 

At Alamata World Vision feed: 
10,000 daily. Next door Mothe) 
Teresa's Missionaries of Charit} 
feed 9,000 from soup kitchens 
World Vision invited her here an 
with four nuns from India they do 
marvelous work rescuing the dying 

World Vision’s super-intensivi 
ward is something that has to be seét 
to be believed. In a corrugatet 
factory-like building hundreds 0 
lactating mothers and children ar 
fed six times a day with milk powde 
and biscuits. Their babies, if the}: 
can be rescued in time, usuall! 
weigh in at 65 percent of thei 
weight for height. Under that fig) 
ure, they usually die. If they can tak) 
and hold liquid they will make 1 


Wever, a recent delay in getting 
min A caused many of them to 
lind. Children’s eyes actually 
> out for lack of the vitamin. It 
‘es one positively shake at the, 
ary we live in by comparison. 
'’s easy to blame the drought, bad 
lernment, bureaucratic inepti- 
t, bad farming practices, ignor- 
p, illiteracy, bad religion (a ste- 
Eastern Orthodoxy and 45 
rent Moslem), and the endless 
that dries up rivers and moisture 
ist days. The answer is that if we 
jw our brother or sister is in need, 
are called to do something about 
esus said, “If you do it unto one 
ne least of these, you have done it 
me.” 
all makes sense in this land 
ch goes back to Solomon and 
ba and which saw the first fruits 
Christianity 2,000 years ago. 
very jet that lands filled with 
d and medical supplies, every 
:k that makes its way into the 
3, risking attack by rebels, every 
itor, every nutritionist, all the 
stic experts, and even the media 
ple who keep the world aware, 
somehow doing God’s will. Jesus 
ibe seen in the face of so many, 
ecially the Christian nationals, 
ry of whom have left their own 
ilies hundreds of miles away, just 
\elp set up the health and nutri- 
_centers, and bridge the language 
rier. They are models of grace 
humility. 
Many of them have faced the guns 
ebel forces one day and govern- 
it troops the next. They watch as 
Hd is plundered, the corrugated 
ms ripped up by bullets, and 
etly they get up, give thanks to 
1 that they are still alive and pro- 
dto putit together again. They 
ept their lot, knowing still that 
1 is all powerful and all wise. 
-y bury their dead with dignity, 
yers, and a trust in God that is 
trwhelming in its simplicity and 
aility. 
‘he truth is that it is mainly 
‘istians of one stripe or another 
O are ministering in Christ’s 


name to these starving people. The 
irony is that God grows more real, not 
less, in this silent holocaust of 
hunger. The food that comes by air 
and sea seems to arrive just in time. 
Transportation within Ethiopia is a 
nightmare because of almost nonex- 
istent roads. Just getting to food 
camps before curfews and the rebels 
who might get you first is nothing 
short of a miracle. To get around the 
curfews, truckers must drive with- 
out lights and therefore they fre- 
quently crash, toppling their vehi- 
cles into canyons, hitting one 
another in the dark. 

Even as I write, the town of Ala- 
mata is surrounded by rebels and we 
cannot fly in to rescue our people. 
We pray they will be kept safe until 
the fighting ends and the rebels are 
repelled. All the holdups make it just 
that much harder for the food to get 
through. But it does all arrive, 
except for two of our trucks des- 
troyed by fire by the rebel Tigreans. 
There can be no turning back. 

Relief (the need to get food just to 
keep people alive), rehabilitation (an 
effort to restore the people to what 
they had), and development (long- 
term rehabilitation of the people to 
the land with some future) is what 
World Vision aims for. The process 
will take a decade or more. 

For myself, life is hectic with 12- 
to 16-hour days. Between flights to 
the feeding camps and seeing the 
drought/famine in all its grimness, 
my life revolves around my small 
bedroom in a rundown hotel which 
doubles as a communication center. 
It his at least the luxury of running 
water (though barely hot), and a phone 
that occasionally works, 
though bugged, courtesy of East 
German technology. The Glorious 
People’s Revolutionary Party has 
brought little enlightenment in real 
terms to these deeply religious peo- 
ple. Since Haile Selassie’s death, 
international aid is largely keeping 
this country afloat. Foreign cur- 
rency is fast running out, and it’s said 
that within a few months the cities 
will be out of food and the real revo- 


lution will begin. Despite obvious 
Soviet influence, the U:S. still 
remains the No. 1 trading partner 
with Ethiopia, but that doesn’t stop 
Mengitsu from cursing ‘American 
imperialism.” 

My own day begins at 6 a.m. with 
prayers and breakfast. At 7 a.m. I 
meet with the project directors and 
the U.S. Director of Operations. 
After an hour-long briefing we have 
devotions at 8 a.m. By 9 a.m. the 
first media calls start coming in from 
the international press, and the hard 
work begins. Our plane is used to 
ferry the press (from as far away as 
Yugoslavia, Japan, Belgium, France, 
Tanzania, and the U.S.) to all parts 
of the country to see the devastating 
effects of the drought. Even the most 
cynical journalists are moved by 
scenes of hunger and starvation. I 
will never forget the sights as long as 
I live. They are far worse than what 
you see on T.V. They are emotion- 
ally draining. In the last ten days, 
Ted Kennedy, all 260 pounds of him, 
Mother Teresa, Dick Gregory, and 
Martin Luther King II have dropped 
in, as well as assorted U.S. and Aus- 
tralian politicians and scores of 
media. The day ends around 11:30 
p.m., half an hour before the curfew 
when anyone outdoors stands a 
chance of being shot. One night I 
made it with one minute to spare! 

As I look out my window, barely 
a half mile down the road I see the 
grim billboard faces of Marx, Lenin, 
and Engels glowering down on 
Revolutionary Square. These are the 
patron saints of the New Order, 
designed to bring in equality and lib- 
erty for none. The sight of them 
might be comical ina nation steeped 
in so much Christianity if it wasn’t 
for the fact that no substantive 
changes have manifested themselves 
in ten years. AsI write, the night sky 
is lit with red stars atop buildings; 
hammer and sickle joust for a place 
next to the Ethiopian flag. Right 
now I am recovering from days of 
dysentery and fever. Fortunately, 
the shots I took are keeping the 
major diseases at bay. » 
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U2, continued from p. 21 

In the second song, “Pride (in the 
name of love),’’ U2 sings of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. (“they could not 
take your pride’), as a response to 
those who practice hypocrisy in the 
name of love. The large disc single 
of this song includes a picture of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., with these 
words of his underneath: 

“T refuse to accept the cynical 
notion that nation after nation must 
spiral down a militaristic stairway 
into the hell of thermonuclear de- 
struction. I believe that unarmed 
truth and unconditional love will 
have the final word in reality. This is 
why right temporarily defeated is 
stronger than evil triumphant.” 
From that song on, the rest of the 
album elaborates this theme. 

“Wire” features excellent pro- 
duction by Brian Eno with inspired 
singing by Bono and a fast moving 
dance rhythm. Only at the end of the 
song after ‘‘guilty of the crime that’s 
now in hand,”’ “‘such a nice day to 
throw your life away,” “so deep 
inside a cold fire’’ do we hear the 
abrupt “I give you hope/here’s the 
rope.”’ The title cut begins with 


haunting piano and guitar, continues 
with running, out-of-breath back- 
ground vocals and ominous strings 
while thrusting us into war imagery 


like “‘red wine that punctures the 
skin.’’ The slow, pensive, dreamlike 
‘“‘Promenade,”’ the final cut on side 


one, continues the onslaught of war 
imagery with fireworks, lightning, 
cracked streets, and people being 
trampled underfoot while Bono 
sings of the promenade “‘up the spi- 
ral staircase to the higher ground.” 

Side two opens with the short, 
desolate instrumental “4th of July”’ 
where a slow, eerie bass line suggests 
injured, laborious plodding through 
a war-ravaged land. “‘Bad”’ 
jects the personal politics of sacrifice 
with “if I could throw this lifeless 
lifeline to the wind. . . [to] see you 
walk away... into the half lights 
and through the flame.” “Indian 
Summer Sky”’ features the Edge 
with his active, speeding guitar and 
again offers the hope of “‘it’s a blue 
sky”? in the midst of the horrific 
“longest day.”’ The album concludes 
with the vocal-dominated, elegiac 
“MLK” where again the inspiration 


inter- 


Letter, continued from p. 15 


4. Our prayer is that this act of 
confession will not place false stum- 
bling blocks in the way and thereby 
cause and foster false divisions, but 
rather that it will be reconciling and 
uniting. We know that such an act of 
confession and process of reconcilia- 
tion will necessarily involve much 
pain and sadness. It demands the pain 
of repentance, remorse, and confes- 
sion; the pain of individual and col- 
lective renewal and a changed way 
of life. 

It places us on a road whose end 
we can neither foresee nor manipu- 
late to our own desire. On this road 
we shall unavoidably suffer intense 
growing pains while we struggle to 
conquer alienation, bitterness, irre- 
conciliation, and fear. We shall have 
to come to know and encounter both 
ourselves and others in new ways. 
Weare only too well aware that this 
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confession calls for the dismantling 
of structures of thought, of church, 
and of society which have developed 
over many years. However, we con- 
fess that for the sake of the gospel, 
we have no other choice. 

We pray that our brothers and 
sisters throughout the Dutch Re- 
formed church family, but also out- 
side it, will want to make this new 
beginning with us, so that we can be 
free together and together may walk 
the road of reconciliation and jus- 
tice. Accordingly, our prayer is that 
the pain and sadness we speak of will 
be pain and sadness that lead to sal- 
vation. We believe that this is possi- 
ble in the power of our Lord and his 
Spirit. 

We believe that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ offers hope, liberation, 
salvation, and true peace to our 
country. 


iad | 
j 


of Martin Luther King, Jr., is wal 
“Sleep, sleep tonight/ And may you 
dreams be realized.” 

Musically The Unforgettable Fig 
superbly rich thanks to the inspire 
Brian Eno/Daniel Lanois produc. 
tion collaboration, strong voca 
offerings by Bono Vox, and th 
Edge’s active, aggressive guitaj 
work. Lyrically, the album ha 
poetic inconsistencies. Evocativw 
lyrics, in ‘‘A Sort of Homecoming’ 
give way to redundancy in “Bad 
and “Indian Summer Sky” and t¢ 
scrambled vocal improvisation by 
Bono in “Elvis Presley and Amere 
ica’ (the vocals are inspired but thi 
lyrics are cryptic). 

Though the predominant them 
of a distant hope beyond the “milita: 
ristic stairway [down] into the hel 
of thermonuclear destruction 1 
repeated over and over in thes 
songs without much lyrical varie 
the message nonetheless is a cruci 
one that needs to be given voic 
Bono commented in Rolling Stone thay 

“Revolution starts at home, in you 
heart, in your refusal to compromi 
your beliefs, your values. I’m na 
interested in politics like peopl 
fighting back with sticks and stone 
but in the politics of love.”’ 

U2’s The Unforgettable Fire helps u 
plunge into the darkness and hop 
that “unconditional love will hav 
the final word in reality.” 


Human, continued from p. 24 
try, including counselors an 


psychotherapists, need to se 
humanness as defined by the Wor! 
of God in order to seek cures fo: 
those in need. Thus ministry mu 
seek to minister to the person 1 
community and in light of who Go 
has defined him or her to be. 

This book is difficult to read ani 
apply. Anderson’s style is dense an| 
complex. The book is packed witi 
philosophical and theological jargoy 
and intertwined arguments. Yet | 
raises crucial issues. Andersok 


allows humans to be complicatec 
refusing to let hardquestions be eas 
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The Last Testament,” “Paul in the 
Marketplace.” 


| Urban Issue: “The John Perkins/ 
Eldridge Cleaver Interview,” “Repair 
the Ruined Cities,” “Urbanization in the 
iTwo-Thirds World.” 
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No publication has ever 
helped me as much as your mag- 
azine, and I felt you needed to 
know it... You tackle issues 
most Christians avoid (or aren’t 
even aware of). Radix has been 
very useful to me, in talking to 
thinking, intellectual non- 
Christians who could never be 
reached by the “‘four spiritual 
laws” mentality. Through your 
magazine and the writings of 
Francis Schaeffer and Elizabeth 
O’Connor, I have come to 
realize the full life Christ has in 
store for us here on earth. By 
“full” I mean the use of one’s 
intellect as well as one’s spiritual 
gifts, and creativity as well as 
expositional Bible study. 

I am a college professor pres- 
ently teaching a course devoted 
solely to developing the creative 
skills of the students in the class. 
I have yet to see another Chris- 
tian magazine that emphasizes 
such creative thinking, andI am 
indebted to you for your work. 

Steve Clement 
Colorado Springs, CO 


Cockburn 


Bruce Cockburn is a genius in 
a class by himself. But Dan Ouel- 
lette’s review of Stealing Fire is 
not careful. He attributes 
growth to this poet, and so there 
is. But is all growth good? Thou- 
sands of poets teach us new (and 
unbiblical) ways to see. 

“If I had a Rocket Launcher”’ 
contrasts poorly with his earlier 
work “‘Guerrilla Betrayed”’ (Hu- 
mans) because ‘‘Guerrilla”’ is 
couched in the recognition of 
the cyclical nature of violence; 
“Rocket Launcher”’ offers no 
such editorial framework. The 
feelings are real and a proper 
subject for a song, but there is no 
hint that the angry person bears 
any responsibility for the 
murder in his heart. 

The eye-witness imagery in 
““Nicaragua’’ and ‘“‘Dust and 
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Diesel’’ point us to a new object 
of reverence. But what about 
the post-revolution Nicaragua 
being “‘the best of what we 
are’? Look to “Making Con- 
tact”’ and ‘Morning Star’’ for 
the answer: A unified, all- 
accepting humanity. “I can feel 
its might,”’ says Cockburn, “‘in 
my nails and hair.’’ His use of 
the impersonal pronoun, and the 
conspicuousness of so much that 
he didn’t say make the message 
of this album vulnerable to 
being co-opted by those whose 


whole message is humanistic. 
Cockburn’s message may not be. 
May we not ask him how we are 
to know that? 

These songs are amazingly 
good. Let’s think about them, 
and be careful. 

David Covington 
Quincy, CA 


Nicaragua 


I have subscribed to Radix for 
many years and have been im- 
pressed with the intelligent arti- 
cles. Those years of appreciation 
were jostled by your September/ 
October 1984 issue, especially 
“Two Revolutions.”’ Mr. Snyd- 
er’s article either is naive in its 
own right, or is consciously 
biased. A naive reading of the 
Bible (assuming that there is 
such a reading) would not lead 
to the revolutionary perspective 
of the ‘Peasants’ War” or of the 
liberation theology present in 
Latin America today. 

In Eztawy-26, Romans 13:1; 
Titus 3:1, 1 Peter 2:13-14, Exodus 
22:28, Ecclesiastes 10:20, and 
Acts 23:5 the emphasis is, quite 
clearly, submit yourselves for 
the Lord’s sake, to every author- 


ity instituted by men, whether» 
to the king as supreme authority , 
or to the governors which are § 
sent by him to punish those who » 
do wrong and to commend those « 
who do right. The New and Old» 
Testaments are not a call for, 
revolution in political terms; but) 
rather a call for spiritual 
revolution. . 

As Michael Novak has noted, 
“Liberation theology, for all its 
good intentions, promises a mir- 
ror image of the Latin American: 
authoritarian societies of the 
past, but this time of the Left. 
rather than of the Right. Once 
again, economic decisions will 
be state controlled, once again 
many theologians will identify 
Christianity with the Latin 
American state.” 

Finally, the track record of} 
Marxist society, whether in 
Russia, Zimbabwe, Ethiopia, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, or 
Afghanistan, is not a very; 
encouraging sign that problems, 
can be solved through revolu- 
tionary, political, Marxist. 
means. In fact, to the contrary of. 
Arnold Snyder’s opinion, any: 
reading of the Bible would lead: 
one to realize that one should 
not steal, whether that stealing, 
is done by the state, by a group 
of revolutionaries, or by an 
individual to right some per- 
ceived wrong; and also, that one) 
should not put one’s faith in the) 
“political illusion,” but rather; 
in the power of God. One must’ 
work toward a just and righteous 
society, because, as Mage 
Snyder has noted, God is the 
God of justice, and Jesus brought: 
justice. However, this can be; 
done only when one loves one’s 
enemies and puts into practice! 
the Biblical principles manifested 
in our Lord and Savior’s humble life. 


humble life. 


Theodore Baehr) 
Atlanta, GA 


I particularly want to express 
ppreciation for your issue on 
icaragua. I received that issue 
he day after I had returned to 
is country after being in Nica- 
agua as part of a Witness for 
Peace delegation. There was no 
way for me to know that your 
hext issue would focus on Nica- 
agua, but I am convinced that 
my case God used that cir- 
umstance as a continuation of 
Ihe experience that I and 19 oth- 
trs had in Nicaragua during the 
preceding two weeks. That issue 
f Radix was a confirmation in 
brint of what we had experi- 


When we visited a coopera- 
hive near the border of Hondu- 
fas, we met a woman who is a 
Delegate of the Word for the 
ocal Catholic parish. She told 

“eé . 
us: ““We recognize you have 
been sent, have been chosen as 


eable Kingdom, continued from p. 5 


tists and other believers. These 
ple are my brothers and sisters. I 
more in common with these 
evers than with the Pentagon 
ae who are engaging in end- 
planning about how to destroy 
n. 
Ihat I don’t want fellow Chris- 
s killed by my country’s mil- 
y, is a feeling that comes natu- 
y to me—I care about people 
> share my faith. But as a Chris- 
, Lam called to do more. I am 
ed to do good not just to these 
ple, but also to my ‘‘enemies.”’ 
n this case my enemies would be 
se atheist Marxist bureaucrats 
ose numbers constitute less than 
number of believing Christians 
he USSR, but who nevertheless 
the country. They are the ones 
9 decided, for instance, to invade 
hanistan. 

secause of their actions and be- 
se they have often made them- 
res enemies of the gospel by per- 
iting and imprisoning believers, 


messengers of Christ. We send 
happiness and warm greetings to 
those communities that nurture 
and support you. Blessed be the 
message that you take!”’ 

I don’t think she would mind 
that I pass these words on to you. 
Nor that I leave you with her 
final phrase to us: ‘‘Blessed be 
the message that you take!”’ 

Dana Walbridge 
Baltimore, MD 


I was heartened by your issue 
on the church in Nicaragua. 
Having recently returned from 
five weeks in Nicaragua, I found 
the articles and interviews in 
Radix to be like the voices of 
understanding friends amid so 
much harsh U.S. press on the 
country. 

One section in the articles 
confuses and troubles me. In the 


they in a sense are my enemies. And 
Jesus says I am to do good to them. 

We can see why the gospel is fool- 
ishness to unbelievers. It has nothing 
to do with the way the world 
operates. 

In his book, Early Christians Speak, 
Everett Ferguson writes this: 

“What the apologists considered 
most distinctive and unique about 
Christ’s ethics was his teaching on 
love for enemies. The spirit of non- 
retaliation, and even beyond that of 
actually blessing those who did evil 
to one, was considered the most 
remarkable thing of all. This was so 
unusual that it could only be divine 
... Returning good for evil was 
presented as the distinguishing mark 
of Christian practice.” 

The wolf also shall dwell with 

the lamb, and the leopard shall 

lie down with the kid; and the 

calf and the young lion and the 

fatling together; and a little 

child shall lead them. 

—Isaiah 11:6 


third column on page 11 of the 
interview with Steve and Sheila 
Heneise, the text seems unclear 
as to whether it was the Contras 
or the Sandinistas who were 
pressing the peasants to take up 
arms. With my knowledge of 
the situation I’m inclined to 
believe it was the Contras doing 
this, but it’s really not clear, and 
anyone unfamiliar with the 
situation might be inclined to 
think it was the Sandinistas give- 
ing peasants a choice between 
arms and prison. I would like a 
clarification of this myself, and 
you might do all your readers a 
service by printing a clarifica- 
tion in the next issue of Radix. 
Naomi Theirs 
Washington, DC 


Editor’s note: ““They”’ refers to 
the Contras. We’re sorry for the 
confusion. 


The illustration for this article, 
based on Isaiah 11, is a painting by 
Edward Hicks, a 19th century Amer- 
ican Quaker. During his lifetime 
Hicks painted at least 60 versions on 
this theme of the Peaceable King- 
dom. I havea print of one of them in 
my living room; it is a constant 
reminder of where my citizenship 
really lies. 

Today Hicks’s fame rests in the 
strange power of his American 
primitive paintings. In his own day 
he was famous asa preacher, and his 
sermons carried the same themes as 
his paintings. In one of them he 
exhorted his congregation: 

“May self be denied and the cross 
of Christ worn as a daily garment; 
may his peaceable kingdom forever 
be established...” 

May we, like Hicks, live our lives 
tirelessly and creatively, giving 
expression in all the ways open 
to us, tothe hope and promise of 
God’s kingdom. 
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Women in our society have never fared very well economi- 
cally, and the situation is growing worse. In this issue of 
Radix, we examine the reasons for that and discuss some 
Christian responses (p. 4). @ In our tradition of keeping up 
with contributing editor John Perkins, we have interviewed 
him about his ministry in Pasadena and his interaction with 
the Bruderhof, an Anabaptist community founded in 
Germany in the 1920s (p. 10). @ David Batstone describes 
the situation in which our brothers and sisters in El Salvador 
find themselves, and tells how some churches are 
responding (p. 14). @ Fran Adeney brings us up to date on 
the situation in Nicaragua (p. 18). @ To help us celebrate 
spring, we have three new poems by contributing editor Luci 
Shaw (p. 17). 
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lave You Seen 
sus My Lord? 


What shall I bring to the Lord, 
God of heaven, when I come to 
ship him? Shall I bring the best 
es to burn as offerings to him? 
| the Lord be pleased if I bring 
1 thousands of sheep or endless 
ams of olive oil? Shall! offer him 
firstborn child to pay for my sins? 
_ No. The Lord has told us what is 
d. What he requires of us is this: 
lo what is just, to show constant 
2, and to live in humble fellowship 
h our God. 


oP 


—NMicah 6:68 


“We are once again being driven 
right back to the beginnings of our 
understanding. Reconciliation and 
redemption, regeneration and the 
Holy Spirit, love of our enemies, 
cross and resurrection, life in Christ 
and Christian discipleship—all these 
things are so difficult and so remote 
that we can hardly venture any more 
to speak of them. In the traditional 
words and acts we suspect that there 
may be something quite new and 
revolutionary, though we cannot as 
yet grasp or express it. That is our 
own fault. Our church, which has 
been fighting in these years only for 
its self-preservation, as though that 
were an end in itself, is incapable of 
taking the word of reconciliation to 
the world. Our earlier words are 
therefore bound to lose their force 
and ease, and our being Christians 
today will be limited to two things: 
prayer and doing justice. All Chris- 
tian thinking and doing must be born 
anew out of this prayer and action.” 

—Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
in Letters and Papers 


In this present time of social and 
cultural upheaval those words of 
Micah speak to us in a particularly 
meaningful way. Especially when 
read in the light of the passage from 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, God’s agenda 
as expressed by Micah takes on new 
relevance for our late 20th century 
situation. 

The message of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets is often not so mucha 
foretelling as a forth-telling. It is a 
word from God against the religios- 
ity of God’s people. It calls them toa 
more worldly faith. That is Bon- 
hoeffer’s concern too. 

In the prophets’ time, the reli- 
gious community centered itself in 
liturgies and rituals of worship. The 
way to please God was thought to be 
through faithful observance of one’s 
personal and corporate religious 
duties. Today, too, that is often the 
case. We forget we are here for a 
reason, for a task beyond ourselves. 


We also forget that this task beyond 


ourselves is our contact with the 
world around us. 

Here we see a convergence of 
concern: Bonhoeffer illuminates 
Micah’s challenge. God’s agenda 
calls us into the world—to effect 
Justice, to love others—motivated 
and accompanied by a humble rela- 
tionship with God as his servants. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer speaks of a life 
of doing justice motivated and 
accompanied by prayer as the only 
meaningful form of Christian faith 
in the world. 

Micah’s prophecy captures the 
essence of what it means to be God’s 
people: that essence alone is what is 
to endure in our Christian communi- 
ties as we confront our broken 
world. God calls first and foremost 
for justice, love, and fellowship with 
himself. Justice, motivated and 
accompanied by prayer, alone can 
express Christian faith in and to our 
generation. God’s call challenges us 
to be faithful and to be meaningful. 

God’s call through Micah applies 
to his people today as he invites us 
into a more truly Christian life and 
ministry in the world. Bonhoeffer’s 
thoughts respond to that call and 
challenge us to look realistically at 
the shape of our faith in the world. 
Are we merely fighting for self- 
preservation? Are we content in our 
liturgies? Or are we doing justice, 
showing love, and living in humble 
fellowship with God? 

—Peter King 
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The Feminizat 


Two out of three adults in poverty 
are women. Between 1969 and 1978 
the number of poor families headed 
by a male decreased by one-third. 
The number of poor families headed 
by a female increased by one-third.! 
This trend in our society is called the 
feminization of poverty. It is related 
to the breakdown of the nuclear 
family, coupled with the fact that 
mothers in our society assume the 
responsibility for child-rearing to a 
much greater extent than men do. 

The number of female-headed 
households increased by 97 percent 
between 1970 and 1980. In 1981, 
those homes had a poverty rate of 68 
percent for blacks, 67 percent for 
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Hispanics, and 43 percent for whites.? 
When a family breaks up, the man 
usually becomes single, while the 
woman becomes a single mother. 
In California, half of all marriages 
end in divorce. A recent California 
study has shown that, after divorce, 
a man’s standard of living increases 
by 49 percent on the average, while 
a woman’s drops by 74 percent. 
Three years after a divorce, only 19 
percent of divorced fathers continue 
to pay the child support awarded. 
As Christians we regret the rising 
divorce rates. We also regret the 
fact that men in our society don’t 
take a more active role in child- 
rearing. We know the Biblical 


BY SHARON GALLA 


injunction that a man who doesn’t 
take care of his own family is worse 
than an unbeliever. But on the whole 
what we are talking about are trends 
in the larger secular society. 
Women and children should not) 
have to bear the economic brunt of| 
this shift in society. Forty-five per- 
cent of mothers with children under 
the age of six are working. Eleveny 
million children under the age of 13! 
have no care while their parents 
work. We need to encourage com-» 
panies to provide child-care facili-: 
ties for their employees, and to offer 
flexible options, such as job-sharing, 
which allow men and women to earn’ 
a living and spend time with their} 


ren. Women need to be paid 
7 for equal work and we need 
xamine the value we put on 
n’s work”’ and ‘‘women’s 
ca 

ne woman I know worked at a 
_where she and several other 
ien discovered that a man hired 
them to do the exact work they 
t doing was making consider- 
more money. Their protests 
unheeded and they resigned. 
_ happened just a few years ago 
pposedly progressive Berkeley, 


fornia. 


e men who set policy at this 

may have retained an out- 
2d view of a society where the 
is the breadwinner and a 
an works for a little pin-money 
es volunteer work. The fact is 
ess than 20 percent of American 
lies now have a working father, 
|-time homemaker mother, and 
or more children. Most women 
work, have to. 


‘omen who work outside the 
e on the average earn 59 cents to 
n’s dollar; black women earn 55 
, Hispanic women 50 cents. The 
tion is not improving. As a 
p, women earn less compared to 
than they did 25 years ago, and 
uture does not look any bright- 
1 the “Silicon Valley’s’’ compu- 
idustry, 96 percent of the man- 
1ent is white male, while 90 
ent of the clerical and assembly 
<ers are women and ethnics.3 


blically speaking, we have the 
1g injunction in James that the 
rer is worthy of his or her hire: 
iold, the pay of the laborers 
mowed your fields, and which 
een withheld by you, cries out 
ist you; and the outcry of those 
did the harvesting has reached 
ord of the Sabbath”’ (James 5:4). 

injunction is given without 
rd to sex or race. 


hat does it say about our society 
“‘a male caretaker of a dog 


pound earns a higher wage than a 
woman who works at a day-care 
center for children’’4 or that a nurse 
makes less than a wallpainter? The 
only rationale seems to be that the 
kind of work women do is inherently 
of lower value—yet women most 
often have jobs that have to do with 
nurturing life. 


One blatant example of this dif- 

ference between the value of 
> 9 

women’s and men’s work has to do 
with that most-macho of men’s 
work— going to war—and the value 
our society gives to the military 
budget. 


For instance, the $7.2 billion bud- 
geted in 1983 for the MX missile and 
the B-1 bomber programs could 
fund the entire AFDC program/(Aid 
for Dependent Children). The $33.6 
billion military budget increase in 
1984 would more than pay for Medi- 
caid programs for the disabled and 
elderly. One billion dollars to the 
military creates 76,000 jobs. The 
same amount to health care creates 
139,000 jobs. Yet the military budget 
continues to increase at the expense 
of needy people. 


The irony is that for the first time 
since winning the right to vote in 
1920 women have become a power- 
ful voting bloc. They have the 
power to change the laws that are 
adversely affecting their lives, if 
they recognize the societal pattern 
of their oppression and make com- 
mon cause with other women. 


As one writer concluded after 
attending a conference of church 
women “united to do justice”: 

“Tt is in fact the message of the 
church down through the ages that 
together our faith makes us strong 
against the forces of the world that 
threaten God’s freedom for all peo- 


pete 


“In the Gospel of Luke we read 
about a time when Jesus was preach- 
ing in the synagogue on the Sabbath. 
“A woman was there who had an evil 


spirit in her that had kept her sick for 
eighteen years; she was bent over 
and could not straighten up at all. 
When Jesus saw her he called out to 
her, “Woman, you are free from 
your sickness!’’ He placed his hands 
on her and at once she straightened 
herself up and praised God’ (Luke 
13:10-13). Like that woman, all 
women have been set free. They are 
now about the business of straight- 
ening themselves up and praising, 
God.’’s 


As women do this, we will be 
joined by men who care about jus- 
tice for the poor in our society and 
for the nurture of its young. 


The Bible enjoins God’s people to 
provide for widows and orphans. 
“This is pure and undefiled religion 
in the sight of our God and Father, to 
visit orphans and widows in their 
distress, and to keep oneself unstained 
by the world”’ (James 1:27). We can 
extend those injunctions to those 
who are, in effect, ““widows and 
orphans”’ in our society—the 75 per- 
cent of poor people in this country 
who are women and children. 


NOTES 


1. Dorothy Rasenberger, “‘A Job Is Not 
Enough,” Concern, Summer 1984. 
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wise indicated. 


3. Anita Zimmerman, quoted in a workshop 
report on “The Feminization of Poverty,’ by 
Janet E. Meislahn in Sequoia. 


4. Prudence Slaathaug, quoted in ““Poverty and 
Sexism”’ by Ron Stief in Ethics and Policy. 


5. Janet Burks, “Finding Our Own Voices,” 
Sequoia, Oct./Nov. 1984. 
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Radix: How did you get involved 
with WEAP (Women’s Economic 
Agenda Project)? 


Alice Denny: To answer that, I 
need to digress a bit to the time a 
number of years ago when I’d just 
been divorced. I had two little kids, 
nine months old, and two and a half 
years old, to take care of. I didn’t 
have any job skills, or any other way 
to support my kids, so I went on 
welfare. 


Radix: Did the divorce take you by 
surprise? 

Denny: Well, no, it wasn’t by sur- 
prise. My ex-husband was a sub- 
stance abuser—any substance he 
could get his hands on—and he 
wasn’t willing to get help. Things 
were getting dangerous for us at the 
house and I felt that I couldn’t con- 
tinue to raise my two little girls in 
that atmosphere. It had reached the 
point where he was starting to shove 
me around. I didn’t want the kids to 
see that, and I didn’t want it to 
happen to me. So the girls andI went 
to an emergency shelter. 

I applied for welfare because I had 
no specific job skills and I had no 
idea where I could get child-care for 
a nine-month-old baby. When I 
went on welfare my intention was to 
be off in no more than two years. 
That would be enough time, I felt, 
for my kids to get used to a day-care 
program and for me to be able to get 
some job skills. I got a job after two 
years but didn’t earn enough money 
to pay for both child-care and rent. 
So I received a small welfare grant 
that paid for the children. I consi- 
dered that grant money as subsidized 
child-care. I continued to work, and 
when you were on welfare and 
working, your grant each month 
was determined by what you had 
made the two months previous. The 
federal regulations changed when 
President Reagan came into office, 
and those changes directly affected 
our family income. 

It all happened at a bad time, a 
month after my oldest daughter, 
then five, was diagnosed as having a 
brain tumor. One of the new regula- 
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PHOTO: Courtesy of Women of the West by Cathy Luchetti 


tions was that they no longer 
allowed supplemental grants when a 
family’s other income goes down, no 
matter what the reason. My income 
dropped considerably when Robin 
went to the hospital. I ended up quit- 
ting work because I needed to be 
with her all the time. I didn’t have 
the money from my job coming in, 
and because of the new way they 
were figuring things, our grant, 
which would have been around $300, 
was now $200. 

I became very angry when! found 
out that the next month our grant 
was going to be even less. Fortu- 
nately some people I knew told me 
what to do about it, which was to go 
off welfare for 24 hours, and then go 
and reapply 24 hours later. That way 
we would get the full grant. But that 
also meant we didn’t have any 


money for 30 days from the time ] 
applied for the grant. 

So when we needed help, wher 
we were most vulnerable, most in 
need, we fell through the supposec 
safety net. There was so much frus+ 
tration and anger and pain and con- 
fusion in our lives, andI didn’t know 
what to do about it. 

A friend of mine from Legal Aia 
called and said, “I know what i 
going on with you, and there are 
other people who need to hear yout 
story.’’ She said they were holding 
the first ‘‘feminization of poverty” 
hearings in the entire country in Sat 
Francisco, and she asked me to tes* 
tify at those hearings. I had a fives 
page written speech and I cried ang 
bumbled my way through it. It wai 
very painful, but cathartic at the 
same time. 


t of that experience the East 
Vomen’s Coalition asked me if 
me to some preliminary meet- 
or developing a women’s eco- 
‘agenda. So we did some brain- 
ing On issues pertinent to 
n, figuring out what things 
women’s lives the most, and 
srizing them in about 10 to 12 
ent categories. The more! saw 
sonal life experiences put on 
and being used in a positive 
the more active I became in the 
t. I found myself getting asked 
ak to women’s organizations, 
| service organizations, at 
vars and conferences, and 
ver. 

on the project got some foun- 
1 money and one of the co- 
ors asked if I wou!i develop 
eakers’ part of the project. I 
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Alice 
Denny 


would train other women—specifi- 
cally, low income, minority, elderly 
and disabled women, who were not 
normally involved in the political 
process—in how to do public speak- 
ing. I was to teach them how to talk 
about their personal history in an 
effective way, so that they could 
help make public policy changes. It’s 
been very exciting to me to see the 
growth of women who have taken 
part in this project. 


Radix: What happened to your lit- 
tle girl? 


Denny: Robin is doing fine now. 
We were told at one point that she 
wasn’t going to make it to the next 
Christmas. She developed epilepsy 
for a while, but now she is seizure- 
free and medication-free. She has 
learning disabilities, but we have 


dealt with everything else, so we can 
deal with that. 

Her little sister has learned a lot. 
She is one of the most empathetic 
kids I’ve ever seen. She is learning 
how to live and not let her sister’s 
needs supersede her own. 


Radix: What are the goals of 
WEAP now, and how are you 
implementing them? 

Denny: We're in a transitional 
period right now. Our goals a year 
ago were much different from our 
current ones because a year ago we 
were running the organization as a 
campaign. I personally see us filling 
a gap that national organizations 
have missed. 

NOW is trying to fill in some of 
the blank spaces, but they’re having 
a difficult time of it, because they ’ve 
developed the reputation of being a 
white middle-class organization 
speaking to the needs of that particu- 
lar group of women. WEAP speaks 
to the needs of the low-income 
woman, the suburban housewife, 
and the elderly woman. I know fora 
fact that when we were going 
through the horrible stuff with 
Robin that the ERA didn’t mean a 
thing to me. It didn’t mean that we 
would get more food. It didn’t mean 
that my daughter would get better 
medical care. It didn’t mean any of 
the day-to-day nitty-gritty things 
that we needed. And that’s not to 
put it down. 

But what we are is an adjunct. We 
can help bring in those women 
who've felt they’ve had no voice, 
and who’ve felt that nobody even 
cares if they do. That’s one of the 
organization’s strengths. 


One of the most difficult things 
we do is help women from such dis- 
parate backgrounds work together. 
It’s very difficult for a suburban 
housewife or a senior citizen to see 
that she has anything in common 
with a teenage welfare mother. Yet 
we do just that. We help women 
find that commonality. 

When we send people out on 
speaking engagements, we generally 

Denny continued on p. 25 
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Radix: Why do you think so many 
older people living below the pov- 
erty level are women, in contrast to 
men? 


Adeline Gunnerson: In the first 
place, they live longer than men, and 
the older women that are around 
right now in their 70s and 80s—I’m 
70 myself—well, their husbands are 
dead, and they haven’t been in the 
work force themselves. They de- 
pended on their husbands. Many of 
them haven’t been trained for any 
kind of work outside the home so 
they have only their Social Security 
checks, if they have anything at all. 
They are too old to go out and get a 
job. If they did want to find salaried 
work there wouldn’t be any kind of 
job to apply for because they don’t 
have the qualifications. 


Radix: What can be done about the 
situation? Is there anything they can 
do to get out of this kind of poverty? 


Gunnerson: Yes, I think we can 
start with young girls, training them 
to realize they are just one husband 
away from being unemployed and 
living at the poverty level. That 
happens often to women when they 
get divorced. Often it’s not their 
choice to get divorced and they 
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Older Women 
G Poverty . 


don’t have any job training. So I 
think we should start with younger 
people and make women more 
aware that they may have to earn 
their own living. 

Many of these older women were 
brought up in a period where it was 
considered very disgraceful to ask 
for any kind of help. Many of them 
are really suffering but won’t admit 
it. That’s true of some of my friends. 
They're really poor but they won’t 
tell people. And then when they 
have a serious illness they’re floored, 
and finally they have to ask for help 
because there is no other way. But 
until that time, why, they think it’s 
just a disgrace. 


Radix: Are you working toward 
improving senior citizens’ rights? 
Gunnerson: Yes. The state legisla- 
ture has a program for older people 
that started in 1980. For four days in 
October we assemble senior citizens 
elected from all over California and 
meet together. We have the same 
number of delegates as our assem- 
blymen and senators. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ADELINE GUNNERSON 


PHOTO: Courtesy of Women of the West by Cathy Luchetti 


I knew of only one woman who 
was running, and she was very quali- 
fied. She served on the California 
State Commission on Aging. And 
then when! saw the ballot yesterday 
I noticed that her name wasn’t there. 
When I asked how come, the answer 
was that she withdrew voluntarily. 
Since most of the problems of the 
aging are women’s issues, I was very 
upset about it. 

When I got home I called her and 
asked her why she withdrew and she 
said she had been persuaded by men 
who were also running. She said she 
would run as a write-in, so I’m 
working hard on that now. Seniors 
are very influential now in getting 
bills written for senior citizens. 
Radix: President Reagan is a senior 
citizen. Do you think that having 
him in the White House is helpful to 


senior citizens, or not? 


Gunnerson: I would say not. He is 
helpful only to those who are rich, 
and he doesn’t seem to have any idea 
of what it’s like to be an ordinary 
senior citizen. I’m a retired teacher, 


» have it a little better than some 
eople. But on the other hand, I had 
) retire on disability, and it was the 
ear 1970. We have many people 
rho retired much earlier than that, 
nd inflation has caused them to 
sally fall below the poverty level. 
Ve have some in their 80s and 90s. 


adix: If Christians wanted to do 
»mething to help, what would you 
iggest they do? 


yunnerson: The first thing is to get 
vem informed, because most of 
1em don’t know anything about 
1is. Then once they do know, they 
ould be more helpful in, 


istance, 


for 
providing transportation 
or people. Some of our older peo- 
le, who are not necessarily poor, 
ut are in their 90s, have a problem 
etting to church. 


Women I know have called 
epeatedly for rides to church, and 
sometimes somebody is wiling to 
ick them up. But that’s a problem, 
90— because then, if the people go 
ut to dinner after church, the 
vomen have to go along, even 
hough they have a meal provided 
or them at the place they live. I 
now that some of the churches do 
ave a van they could use to pick up 
enior citizens. Every little bit 
ounts, and transportation would be 
ne way to help. 


With the younger women, child- 
are isa huge area where the church 
an help. They have the facilities to 
pen up and use. When women have 
o work outside the home, there are 
eally terrible problems if they don’t 
ave child-care. Also, morally, what 
oes it do to the children? We have a 
esponsibility as a church to see that 
hildren are raised right. 


tadix: You've talked before about 
he new educational opportunities 
or senior citizens. 


sunnerson: Right. For example, 
his week I’m going to a program in 
anta Cruz for $190, and that price 
icludes everything. The program is 
philosophy program with different 
ourses. It’s the Elderhostel program 


for people over 60. 
Radix: So this is a situation where 
people can go and take seminars... 


Gunnerson: Right, and food and 
dormitory lodging are furnished. In 
this case, it’s better than a dor- 
mitory—it’s like motel rooms—and 
the food is dormitory style. But 
senior citizens don’t seem to mind 
that. 

That’s another service the church 
could provide: to make people more 
aware of these Elderhostel pro- 
grams. They help to break up the 
loneliness that is especially hard for 
widows. It gives them a new incen- 
tive for living and makes living a 


things that count. 

I was in Sacramento recently and 
visited a hearing on the homeless in 
California. I was flabbergasted to 
hear that, the year before, the 
number of homeless had doubled, 
and this year it doubled again. What 
is happening is really pathetic. 
Seniors are high on the list of home- 
less, and that’s because of the 
increases in their rent, 

We need more shelters for the 
homeless. We don’t have even one 
shelter in my county for them. I 
asked, “What do you do when peo- 
ple come here and can’t find a place 
and don’t have enough money, or 
any money?” The county said, “We 
put them up ina motel for one day.” 

If they have to have more than 
that, they usually send them to the 
Richmond mission. That’s run by 
Christians. That’s good. 

We also need more people, 
including ministers, who are willing 
to visit the elderly in hospitals and 
nursing homes. It is the churches’ 
duty to show these people that they 
have dignity and worth. I feel that 
the church has let us down. They 
used to be the social arm of society 
and now they just wash themselves 
out of it entirely, and I think that’s 
wrong. e 


A Personal Reflection 
by a Christian sister 

A young friend of mine recently 
told me she was pregnant. She is a 
single parent with one child, strug- 


_gling to make a good life for the two 


of them. As we talked and wept 
together, it didn’t take long for my 
feelings of anger and rasan to 


surface. 


As a Christian, I felt I should be 
able to reach out to her with hope. 
But since I too am a single parent I 
ow the oe of her situation. I 


my friend is going to fer. q 


remember my own experiences as _ 


an n unwed mother for « exam le, 
little happier. These are spiritual | a . : 


Bue de saddest thing is realizing _ 
that I can’t visualize much further 


than the welfare department formy __ 
friend. She has no illusions about 


help coming from the absent father- _ 


to-be—nor dol. Bothofusgrewup 
in single-parent households, where _ 


our mothers raised the children. 


i sympathized with my friend as _ 


she talked about giving up her job to 
stay home with two small children. __ 
We both know it will be years 
before she can work outside the 


home again. By that time, she will 


probably earn less at a fulltime job 
than she could receive on welfare. 
Her time would be spent away from 


her children, their medical benefits __ 


would be cut off, and she would sud- 
denly have the extra expenses of 
clothes and transportation to and 
from work. After work hours, her 
job as a parent would begin. 

Most welfare mothers, even when 
offered a job, can’t afford to take it. 
It’s a trap to be on welfare: it’s hard 
to make it on the amount offered, 
but it’s disheartening to know that if 
you go to work you'll have even less 
money. 

As for the absentee parent, the 
mother is expected to fill out a 
statement for the district attorney’s 
office, not once, but yearly, giving 
any information available about the 
missing parent. If the mother fails to 

Reflection continued on p. 25 
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The community of faith ought to be a place to receive people, where 


they can be healed, because of the gift of the Spirit. 


John Perkins 


Radix: How did you first come in 
contact with the Bruderhof? 


John Perkins: I heard about them 
through the “‘community of com- 
munities.’’ I heard and read about 
them and knew they made furniture 
and other things. But after I got to 
Pasadena, I started getting calls 
almost every evening from a young 
man named Daniel Moody. He 
wanted to talk to me about his con- 
cern with how the Bruderhof com- 
munity could reach out and touch 
the lives of other people. He would 
ask me about Prison Fellowship and 
other ministries that he thought 
could help them in reaching out. 

This went on for some time, and 
then I told him I would like to go to 
New York to visit the Bruderhof. 
My son Derek and I spent a week 
with them in New York, and it wasa 
glorious experience. I learned about 
their life together, and how they 
have a total community of sharing 
all things. Once you commit your- 
self to the community you have 
committed yourself and your re- 
sources for life. 

We invited some of them to come 
to Pasadena to visit us, and they took 
us up on that. They sent a couple 
who stayed out in the Los Angeles 
area for a couple months. Most of 
that time they spent with us. We 
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were just getting going in Pasadena 
then and it was a good experience. 
That same summer I was going to 
Europe to lead a conference and I 
left four or five days ahead of time 
and spent four days in their com- 
munity in England. AgainI got to be 
a part of that community and was 


thrilled with it. 


When I got back to Pasadena we 
began an exchange program, where 
they would send people out to Pas- 
adena to work with us. One of the 
Bruderhof young men came out and 
spent about three months with us 
last summer, and now we have 
another young man with us. Those 
two young men are probably unique 
in the Bruderhof, because there you 
don’t automatically become a 
member just because you are born 
into it. But these young men hap- 
pened to be born on the Bruderhof. 

They have their own school 


through eighth grade and their ed 
cational program is excellent. Afte 
that they go out to the schools in th 
community. When a person reach 
18, they can decide whether the 
want to become baptized membe 
of the community, or go out a 
experience life outside the commut 
ity. These young men decided : 
leave the community and visit us. 
hope our community will becomes 
place they can come to and become 
part of. 


When I formed my foundation t 
facilitate reconciliation and com 
munity development around Amei 
ica, especially in the ghettos, I ask 
Daniel Moody to be on the board ¢ 
directors. He had to get permissici 
from the community, and when I 
got permission, they stipulated thé 
the Bruderhof would be on tt 
board but that no one person’s nam 
would be used—which means thi 
whenever our board meetings ta 
place they will send somebody to th 
board meeting. They have becom 
big supportexs of our development 

They say I am helping them | 
reach out into the world. I’m tellin 
them that “Yes, I want to see y¢ 
reach out and evangelize the worlt 
and become more engaged with th 
world, but I want you to maintal 
your community as a sign of tl 


gdom of God.’’ I’ve become a 
at friend of the Bruderhof. 


dix: What impact did the Bru- 
hof teaching and writing have on 
1, and what impact did just being 
he community have on you? 


kins: There is a lot of love in 
- community. The family is 
nber one to them. Many people in 
Bruderhof have eight, ten, or 
elve children. Children are pre- 
us in the Bruderhof; life circles 
und their care for the kids. The 
ht I arrived in the New York 
mmunity, a new baby had just 
*n born. The baby and the mother 
i father were in the room 
ether. Outside, the rest of the 
Se sang and prayed to God 
this new addition to their 
nmunity. 
Time is taken during the day for 
- kids. The community is a big 
tended family, but the nuclear 
nily is also very important to 
-m. That’s impressive, especially 
ice in America the family is 
integrating. 
[’m big on the family. My wife 
d I have eight kids: we wanted 
>m. We wanted to establish a fam- 
because both of us had come from 
oken homes. My home was broken 
death. My mother died. My 
fe’s home was broken by divorce. 
Another impressive thing about 
> Bruderhof is the way they treat 
1 people. Their old people die 
thin the community. When sick- 
ss comes, they nurture and care 
r that person. But the care they 
ow their old people is the most 
autiful thing. When we were vis- 
ng the community, one of the old 
2n was very sick. Some of the 
ung men would stay with him all 
e time in his room, caring for him 
d listening to him. Their old peo- 
> have a sense of sharing. This man 
as aware of the fact that his life 
4s coming to its end, and so he was 
aring his life. 


My own son went and spent one 
ght sitting with him. It’s almost 
ce in the Old Testament. It’s the 


kind of life you dream would 
happen, but that we’re too busy to 
create. We put our old folks off into 
nursing homes and leave them. 

I want to see our little community 
in Pasadena become more like the 
Bruderhof, more of an extended 
family with a life together. We live 
in a mobile society, where our 
commitments don’t mean much 
because most of our commitment is 
to ourselves. Our commitment is not 
to the good of the body of Christ or 
to the community where we can 
perpetuate the family in a creative 
way. 

The Bruderhof represents the 
kind of community that would be 
very easy. for me to live my life out 
in. I feel a calling within our ghetto 
to do what we can to reestablish the 
black family, and all families. The 
Bruderhof has been able to do that 
out in rural areas, on farms. 

They have also built their own 
economic base. They make furniture 
and toys. At times they have been so 
successful that they slowed down 
their production. Now, they can’t 
keep up with the demand for their 
products. All the young men and 
women there have a skill. They find 
work for everybody within the 
community. Early in the morning 
the kids go out and pick vegetables. 
There, work is creative and done 
with a sense of joy. It’s not a sad 
thing; there is much music at lunch 
time. 


Everybody comes together to eat; 
there’s a big communal meal. They 
have a time of quietness, and then 
they eat. All three of the communi- 
ties here in America are hooked up 
together by an intercom telephone 
system. When they get ready to have 
a meal together, all of them check 
in. They have it set so that even 
though there is a time difference 
where they are located, they will eat 
their meals at the same time. Each 
day I was there, when I would speak 
to them, I would be speaking to all 
three of the communities in America 
together. They do that every day, in 
order to be in an organic rela- 


tionship. 

All four of the communities have 
a common purse. They have one 
elder who is the elder of all four 
communities. But they also have 
teachers of the Word, ministers of 
the Word, who are elders within the 
body. You can’t tell who is an elder. 
They have refined the servant role in 
the community. The people would 
say they are a community of 
brothers. 


A problem for some people would 
be the role of women within the 
community. The women have a very 
unique role, with a distinct differ- 
ence between their role and the role 
of the men within the community. 
My wife, who is a very strong 
woman, really enjoyed it. She saw 
that they had developed the women’s 
roles in an affirmative, not oppres- 
sive, way. 

Radix: Has Eberhard Arnold’s 
book, God’s Revolution, influenced 
you? 

Perkins: What the book says about 
the family and about forgiveness is 
excellent. I wish that it could have a 
wider circulation. One of my 
burdens today is that the church 
needs to become more visible. It’s 
got to engage itself in the problems 
of society. 


I think in order to do that we need 
to become a community and be able 
to receive people. I think that our 
American church has become indi- 
vidualistic and has a commuter men- 
tality, and consequently has often 
reflected an extension of individual- 
ism and selfishness. The community 
of faith ought to be a place to receive 
people, where they can be healed, 
because of the gift of the Spirit. The 
gifts of the believers within that 
community will naturally impact 
and cross the lives of others. But 
now we have to make a major effort 
to do that because we are commuters 
and are so isolated. 

The Bible says we are supposed to 
be in a position to invite the poor 
into our homes, to give them a bed, 
and to feed them. We are not set up 
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to do that. As I’ve already said, we 
take our old folks off to the old folks’ 
home. 

I think the crisis in the ghetto in 
the black community is going to 
demand that we make the church a 
community again. We won't be able 
to afford starting homes and hiring 
staff to run them. The rich suburban 
church can do that for a few people. 
But in the ghetto we have to have 
extended families. We have to 
become a community again. I think 
God’s Revolution offers a model of 
what can actually happen within a 
community, so I highly recommend 
It: 


Radix: What would you say are the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
Bruderhof? 


Perkins: What the Bruderhof is 


FROM 


struggling with is how to reach out. 
One of the things they are doing 
now is bringing people into the 
community. They are thinking 
about all kinds of creative ways to 
do that. They are big supporters of 
Chuck Colson’s Prison Fellowship. 
The New York Bruderhof is located 
within a hundred miles of five 
prisons. Since they have a serving 
mentality they are willing to go to 
those prisons and provide the kind of 
volunteer services that are needed. 
They also are taking training from 
Chuck Colson’s people. 


One of the beauties of the Bru- 
derhof is that while they are a com- 
munity and believe in total sharing 
they receive and work with others 
without putting that kind of demand 
on them. So they see what they are 


GOD’S REVOLUTION 


BY EBERHARD ARNOLD 


I believe that a radiation really 
went out from Jesus, that people 
accepted it with real thankfulness 
for their personal salvation and heal- 
ing; but then they were satisfied. 
Their longing cooled off, and they 
were happy to be on the way to 
salvation, whereas that was actually 
only the start. Jesus says we must be 
born again in order to be included in 
the kingdom of God, and he shows 
what the kingdom of God means. 

Here is where the interest dies 
down. People seek constant confir- 
mation of such grace as they have 
already received. Instead they 
should say, “This personal expe- 
rience is given to me to help me find 
clarity about the complete Christ 
and God’s kingdom, a clarity that 
will make my life part of the life for 
his kingdom.” 

If the kingdom of God is in the 
present as well as in the future, 
believers must be able to live here 
and now in accord with God’s future 
kingdom. Then their lives will also 
be in keeping with the historical life 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the 
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Same yesterday, today, and to all 
eternity, and we must become one 
with his life and his future by living 
today in accord with God’s kingdom 
and with the way it will be manifest 
in the future. 


Meeting with guests, 
Rhon Bruderhof, Sept. 1935 


We all love the third chapter of 
John’s Gospel, but we tend to forget 
that the context of this personal 
rebirth is God’s kingdom—it goes 
beyond the individual. The coming 
of God’s kingdom is the all- 
important thread that runs through 
the Bible, and we need to be filled 
and overwhelmed by this promise 
for the future (Isa. 11:1-10). The 
Holy Spirit wants to overpower us 
and fill us and lead us into the com- 
ing kingdom. He brings to life Jesus’ 
words about the future and helps us 
to become a living example, a pic- 
ture, or a visible witness of the com- 
ing kingdom. 

Letter, Mar. 1935 


doing as a witness, but they do 
consider themselves as being | 
only people of God and the 9; 
body of Christ. They recognize : 
fact that other folks are doing Go, 
will as they see it in society. Y 
don’t go there and feel condem 
because you are not living in | 
kind of total community they’rel: 
ing in. They support what we » 
doing, you might almost 5; 
fanatically. 

When we got ready to buy + 
second house in Pasadena I cal 
them on the phone and said I nee 
$20,000 to make a down payment 
the house, and they gave us $5 ,00( 
the next mail. In all the needs ; 
express, they always respond 
an amount that is equal to the ch: 
lenge. They support our ministry 
Jackson, Mississippi, too. They hz 
given us a big Greyhound-type b 

I’ve put them in touch with otl 
groups. One, called the Ark, i 
group of young black Harvard gri 
uates who went to work in Harle 
I’ve gotten some of those kids fri 
Harlem to go up to the Bruderh 
and the goal is to get some of + 
Bruderhof to come down and we 
with them in the community. 

They are also sending young fo 
into the cities to spend the sum 
They are working on outrea 
beyond their community. When: 
reach out, we need to be able to hz 
something to offer, and that’s w 
they have: something to offer. 


Radix: Could you give us an upd 
of what you are doing in Pasade 
now? 
Perkins: We moved to northw 
Pasadena, which has one of the hig 
est daytime crime rates per capité 
the state of California. I’m cert! 
that there is more crime in Oakla 
but Oakland is much larger and |} 
more people. My house has be 
bombed two times. 

Radix: Your 
bombed? 


Perkins: 
times. 


house has be 
Yes, firebombed, t 


Radix: Do you know the reason 


Perkins: It’s because we ha 


| 


rted these outdoor rallies where 

talk about the need of the folks to 
me to Christ, and to come away 

m drugs. We speak out against 
ug dealers, who are poisoning our 
ds, and trading in violence :and 
ime. We are speaking openly in 
e community. They are doing the 
lolence and drug-pushing openly. 
hree of the four houses we bought 
| the community were drug houses. 
he house that we just bought two 
leeks ago was one of the main drug 
yuses in northwest Pasadena. 


|Since we moved into that com- 
junity we turned a big house into a 
jhristian family center and an even- 
ig school. On Monday evenings 
dout 40 kids come to study compu- 
rs, electronics, math, whatever, 
br the grades they need. Some are 
ven taking gardening. 


| We are trying to help them with 
ills; we also help them with their 
omework and writing. On Tuesday 
fe have a Bible club for about 60 
ids. Wednesday we have another 
ucational session with another 40 
ids from grades one to four. We 
ve volunteer teachers who come 
» and work with the kids. On 
thursday about 18 teenage boys 
ome for training so they can get 
bs this summer. Friday nights we 
lave the teenage girls’ club. On Sat- 
rday night we have Bible club for 
ur own families. So every night in 
ae week that house is busy. 


We also have something we call 
mily night. About once every two 
nonths, the kids will put on some 
ind of program and invite their 
amilies to come. We are teaching 
ne kids, and the inspiration that 
vere giving attracts their families. 
We also have a once-a-month bus- 
ness luncheon for about 35 or 40 
usiness people. They share their 
estimonies and in this way we are 
vitnessing to the business commun- 
ty in our area. We are working in 
articular with three churches, right 
n our tiny community. When peo- 
le come to Christ we try to feed 
hem into those churches. 

We have started a youth church in 


WEE 


one of the churches, because the 
young folks who come to Christ 
would not automatically come to the 
regular church service. When they 
went they would sleep through the 
preaching. We are trying to nurture 
them in the faith so we have organ- 
ized a youth church. They stay in the 
service for the singing and every- 
thing, but then they go out and meet 
with their youth church during the 
time of preaching. My wife has 


can print it ourselves. 

We are creating a community in 
Pasadena that can be an urban 
model. We aren't trying to save all 
of Pasadena, but are working in a 
six-block area. Our goal is, then, 
that other communities in Pasadena 
would see what we’re doing and 
want to doit in their area. We'd help 
them. What we’re trying to do is 
recreate a neighborhood, and bring 
people together. 


L: Grandma Perkins spending some time with the neighborhood children. 


R: Neighborhood children performing at one of the summer ‘‘family nights” in front of parents and friends. 


organized that. We would like to 
organize that with all three of the 
churches we are relating to in the 
community. 

Weare getting good support from 
some of the neighboring churches. 
Some of the white churches in our 
community, like Lake Avenue, the 
Covenant Church, and some of the 
Presbyterian churches are support- 
ing the ministry. The foundation 
that supports this ministry is called 
the Foundation for Reconciliation 
and Development. 

We are seeing young people in the 
community come to Christ and get 
some skills for their future develop- 
ment. We are also getting people 
from those outlying churches to 
come in to volunteer. Now we're 
working on the idea of developing a 
business that can teach these kids 
business skills, and one of the pro- 
jects we are working on is the idea of 
developing a magazine for young 
teens. These young folks will put it 
together and we'll publish it and 
market it. We are also developing 
our own in-house print shop so we 


We are running a block club. We 
want to move beyond the Neigh- 
borhood Watch concept and make a 
block club. We are bringing the 
police and the neighborhood people 
together. Now that we've closed 
down three drug houses we've sent 
out a leaflet, and we’re getting 
together a neighborhood club. The 
people don’t have to be Christians to 
come and have a pot-luck dinner 
together. We already have their kids 
involved, but our goal is to begin to 


do things with the family. 


Another program we're starting 
is called “Mama and Me.” It’s a pro- 
gram of mothering, I guess you 
would call it parenting. So many of 
the babies that are being born have 
mothers who are 13- or 14-year-old 
kids. Of course many are 17, 18, 19, 
or 20, but they don’t have any par- 
enting skills. They have welfare and 
food stamps, but they have never 
learned how to be parents. 


My son Derek and his wife have 
joined me, and what we've de- 
Perkins continued on p. 21 
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EPL. SALVADOR: 


Making the Gospe 
GOOD NEW 


a 


The closer one is to 
the conflict, the more one 
realizes the need to rely on 


God. 


es , ae 
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BY DAVID BATSTON 


El Salvador. To the North American the name identifies a symbol more thar 
does a country that lies south of our border. Our information about it comes: 
statistics: numbers of deaths, dollars of military aid. In the political arena, 
situation has become yet another occasion to reinforce a world view and 
advance particular agendas. The arguments and debates serve little more th 
to confuse an already bewildered public. 

But beyond the ideological struggle and political posturing exists a peor 
who greatly suffer from the reality of devastating poverty and a debilitatix 
civil war. They are a people living on the cliff of survival, daily hanging on, 


prevent a fall over the edge. The escalation of violence in their country over tl 
past six years has intensified an already desperate situation. Over one millid 
Salvadorans (out of a population of 4.75 million) have found it necessary to fh 
their country in order to seek a place of refuge, with nearly one half of th: 
number coming to the United States. Moreover, 25 percent of the populatie 
still living within the country have been uprooted from their homes and live: 
various forms of temporary shelter and internal refugee camps. 

The village of Berlin, situated in the eastern department of Usulutan,1 
representative of life in the countryside. On each side of all the roads leaditl 
into and out of the village are little tin and cardboard shacks. Although the 
shacks, or champas, are only the size of a typical garden shed, they usually how: 
a family ranging from six to eleven people. They are built along the highwa’ 
because those areas are among the scarce resources of public land upon whit 
one is permitted to build a shelter. 

Since most of the land in the area is devoted to coffee production, the peop 
come to Berlin in order to be in close proximity to potential jobs. The majori 
of men and older boys work the coffee harvest, which lasts two months. The 
families must survive the rest of the year on this income. For a day of pickit 
coffee beans a worker could earn anywhere from one to two dollars. Because’ 
the lack of economic resources, their diet suffers—tortillas and beans are eatt 
three times a day by the fortunate. They do not have access to local wat: 
sources, which are located on private land, and therefore must buy water fro 
the local government office. Not surprisingly, the children are malnourisht 
and suffer a series of illnesses. 


Because of the lack of employ- 
Int in other parts of the country, 
ny people are forced to move to 
las like Berlin in order to survive. 
aditionally, the majority of the 
bple of El Salvador have been 
sant farmers working small plots 
land owned by the wealthy. Des- 
e the fact that a significant pro- 
rtion of their crops had to be given 
er for credit remuneration, some 
mers were able to eke out a living 

their families. Other peasants 
ve worked as day laborers on large 
sh crop plantations growing cof- 
+, cotton, and sugar cane. Since it 
s become more and more difficult 
t peasant farmers to receive credit 
)m private or governmental insti- 
ions, many have no alternative 
er than to seek day labor. 


} 


Other people have fled to Berlin 
order to escape the violence of 
jil war. As the country has become 
pre and more polarized, to live ina 
ttain area means that one is sup- 
bed to have allegiance to one side 
ithe other of the conflict. In some 
hes it is common for a farmer’s 
tire crop production to be burned 
}that the produce cannot go to 
bply the enemy. Those who 
main in the conflict zones also risk 
| danger of aerial bombing by govern- 
Int planes seeking guerrilla tar- 
| s. In addition, whole villages 
ve been uprooted in guerilla- 
trolled zones in an attempt to 
cumvent potential sources for the 
bversive forces. 

Despite the despair that such con- 
lions evoke, at least one social 
pup in El Salvador believes that 
ere still is a message of hope—in 
> church. Many churches have 
ard the call to proclaim the good 
ws and to bring healing to a sinful 
orld. They have taken up the Bib- 
al mandate to “‘give food to those 
10 hunger, to give drink to those 
10 thirst, and to clothe the naked 
. (Matthew 24). They are 
caching an evangelical word of 
conciliation, which announces 
at God loves the poor and is calling 
=m to a new future. It is both a 


ministry of proclamation and an 
incarnation of that message, as 
Christians concretely exemplify in 
their lives the love that God brings. 
It is in the model of Jesus that they 
walk their road of discipleship: ‘‘the 
spirit of the Lord has annointed me 
to bring good news to the poor” 
(Luke 4:18). 

The churches’ mission programs 
take many different forms, accord- 
ing to the specific needs and resour- 
ces of their locale. Throughout the 
country, churches have initiated 
programs of food subsistence for 
families in their area who otherwise 
would starve. The local church is the 
center to which these families come 
to receive their allotment of food 
supplies. The advantage of such a 
direct structure lies in the accessibil- 
ity of the church, as well as the 
opportunity for further sharing 
between the pastor and the church 
members with those who come for 
assistance. 

One small Assembly of God 
church in a conflict-torn zone in the 
east feeds nearly 400 families within 
its community. It is an area where 
farming is not feasible and day labor 
is: scarce. A high percentage of the 


families in the program have been 
displaced from their homes and have 
no other place to turn. Every even- 
ing the church holds a prayer service 
to praise God for divine faithfulness 
and to lift up their needs and those of 
their country. As the pastor said, 
“The closer one is to the conflict, 
the more one realizes the need to 


rely on God.” 


Other churches have sought to aid 
the plight of the children, especially 
those who have lost their parents 
and family as a result of the conflict. 
In El Salvador today there is only 
one adult for every 15 children, and 
many of those children have been 
abandoned. One church in the 
northern department of Cabanas has 
taken on a special ministry to 
orphans. Although the families in 
the local community are very poor, 
many agreed to take in one more 
child in order to provide them with«z 
place to sleep. The church then 
established a day-care center where 
they educate the children within a 
Biblical and spiritual framework. 
The orphans are also given periodic 
medical and dental attention, as well 
as one hot meal every day—for 
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most, it is the only one they will 
receive. The church is also building 
a dormitory to house approximately 
150 children. Yet their efforts 
scratch only the surface of the prob- 
lem of homeless children. 


More recently a number of Sal- 
vadoran churches have developed 
alternative programs to assist the 
suffering families of their communi- 
ties. In an attempt to establish a base 
for ongoing income, they have 
worked with their own members 
and neighbors to establish small 
partnerships in agriculture, chicken 
farming, shoe production, etc. As 
previously mentioned, the majority 
of peasant farmers cannot afford to 
grow crops because of the inaccessi- 
bility of credit. Several local 
churches, therefore, have created a 
fund, with the help of international 
churches, from which the farmers 
can borrow in order to lease land 
and buy basic production supplies. 
At times the farmers will share a 
parcel of land; other times they 
grow crops on individual parcels. At 
the end of the agricultural year they 
return the amount borrowed (with- 
out interest) so that the fund can be 
reused the following year. 


Generally this activity is only one 
aspect of the churches’ mission pro- 
gram; they also engage the members 
of the partnership associations in 
ministries of literacy and spiritual 
formation. Nearly 70 percent of the 
country’s population is illiterate, so 
the churches’ efforts mean that 
many people learn to read and write 
with the help of the Bible. Further, 
the church believes that it is impor- 
tant to impart the values of Christian 
community: e.g., sharing and respon- 
sibility. 

An Adventist church in the 
department of Usulutan has discov- 
ered that meeting the needs of their 
local community was an integral 
part of their ministry. In 1982 an 
aerial bomb attack destroyed a sig- 
nificant area of their village. One 
bomb landed on their church as they 
were in a service, and many 
members and the pastor, who was 
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preaching at the pulpit, were killed. 
In addition, the local sugar mill, 
which employed a majority of the 
village’s men, was destroyed by 
bombs and ground troops, because 
the government forces had suspi- 
cions that the owner was sympa- 
thetic to the revolutionary cause. 
With many of their homes destroyed 
and the means of their livelihood cut 
off, the church members began to 
seek the Lord’s guidance for future 
direction. After much prayer, they 
decided to embark on an agricultural 
project that included 15 men and 
women working a shared parcel of 
land. The group grew corn, millet, 
and sesame seeds and were able to 
buy fertilizers and basic equipment 
from their common fund. After their 
first year they made only a minimal 
profit to use for their own needs, but 
were successful enough to expand 
the amount of land for the present 
agricultural year. 


Due to the success of the mission 
programs established by some 
churches, many other Salvadoran 
churches gained a vision of what 
they could do in their local commun- 
ity. However, there was a pro- 
nounced lack of funds for the initial 
capital to get the projects off the 
ground. In response, Central Amer- 
ican Mission Partners (CAMP) was 
formed in the United States to sup- 
port the Salvadoran churches in 
their remarkable ministry. Through 
their contacts with churches in the 
U.S., CAMP set out with three 
major objectives: (1) to match a 
North American church in a mission 
partnership with a Salvadoran 
church, a relationship in which the 
North American church would pro- 
vide its sister church with the initial 
capital to make a self-sufficient pro- 
ject viable; (2) to encourage the 
growing ties of this partnership so 
that the North American church 
might gain from the Salvadorans’ 
dynamic example of evangelical 
ministry; (3) to stimulate mutual 
exchange that would lead toa grow- 
ing sense of the oneness of the body 
of Christ and its mission. 


CAMP works in direct conta 
with the Salvadoran churches a 
leaves to them the organization a 
implementation of their own mj 
sion programs. The Salvadora 
determine the viability of any pre 
posed project and the verification, 
true need. After such a determin; 
tion is made, CAMP attempts to fir 
churches or Christian institutio 
that would like to form a partnersh; 
with such a third-world missic 
program. The partnership is designe 
to be a continual process; every fo 
months a report is sent to the Nort 
American church about the actiy 
ties of the association and the mini 
try of the church. Writing relatio 
ships between the members of th 
partner churches are strong 
encouraged, as well as the possib, 
exchange of people, in order to fos 
ter greater understanding of the di 
ferent cultural environments. Tf 
sharing of mutual prayer requests: 
also an essential element of moy 
ment toward a common mission. 

We have much to learn from ot 
sisters and brothers in El Salvadol 
since they have been forced to de) 
with the urgency of Christian se| 
vice. As one Bible teacher in El Sa 
vador said to'me, “The thing th! 
troubles me so about the churches: 
your country is that you spend : 
much time arguing about wheth 
the Word of God is true or not, a 
forget about the question of whethi 
Or not it is good news.”’ Here 
North America we must recover th 
commission to take the gospel | 
those both near and far: “‘Go ther 
fore and make disciples of all natio 
...’’ (Matthew 28). 


David Batstone is a founding member of Ce 
tral American Mission Partners. He lives 
the Voice in the Wilderness Community \ 
Oakland. 


[If you or your church would like t 
find ways to support the churches 
El Salvador in their ministry, writ 
to Central American Mission Part 
ners, 677 Sycamore St., Oakland 
CA 94612.] Tl 
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ING THE SHORE—WEDDING SONG FOR CALVIN AND D 


At ebb tide the sands are stretched—flat, damp, 
written on with rain, woven with a warm air from the west. 
Stitches from sandpipers' feet join dunes with sea 
as the tide moves in again and each succeeding wave 
spells a new boundary in a sweeping sentence 
punctuated with foam. Its drawing back 
pulls a silver foil across the slope. The film 
flows, thins, clouds like a breath-touched 
mirror, sinks into the body of the shore. Your marriage 
is a beach—a spread of weeds and wet edges 
and shells (pink-lipped, unanchored seeds from the 
sea-floor, left in the open air at high tide 
like love-notes). Now let the seasons shift your singing sands, 
let the wind lift and level you, let water— 
salt, or fresh from the sky—shape the grainy contours 
of your joining into ribs and rivulets 
and pools for hermit crabs and sea anemones. 

Let the roar and roll of breakers polish the agates 
in your detritus. Move with the moment; have no 
fear; the hidden edges of the earth, the rims 
of rock are a foundation under you. You will not be swept 
out to sea. 


D A YOUNG WOMAN CALLIGIRAPHET 


bu are, yourself, a kind 
calligraphy; 

very Movement you make 
rites a message on the air 
perfect and deliberate 
rokes. Come fo think of if, 
dur poise, your balance on 
1e balls of your feet, your 
gers’ flare, the lift 

‘your neck, your hair— 
flowing curve from crown 
) waist—the punctuation 

Ff your glance, 

ll form themselves 

ito a smoothly-drafted 
ster that leaves 

Ne precision of your signature 
ngraved in our minds 

ven after you have 

gned off. 


arts. 


Poet Luci Shaw edited A Widening Light: 
Poems of the Incarnation. Her article 


“The Truth that Dazzles Gradually” will 
appear in an upcoming issue of Radix on the 


EBORAH 


PwC) 
SHAW 


MILITARY CEMETERY 
IN WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Driving—Chicago to Cape Cod 

and back—twice in the same season 

| see again the cemetery whose shape 
had sowed itself two springs ago 

into my furrow mind, when in all those 


April woods life lay coiled—waiting 
sun-touched, the earth dreaming dandelions 
already, the blood beating green under its 
thawed skin. How like a flag the graveyard 
drapes the hill. It patterns the slope 


with its rows of white. The stones stanc 
like winter stubble, year to year, like ranks 
of weather-worn, up-pointing finger: 
marking well the root crop underneath 
the bodies angled behind the steep sod 


ready to rise at a blink of the sun’: 
eyelid, or any sudden trumpet. Glimpsing 
again the ancient burial grounc | 

at sixty miles an hour is a summon: 

of sorts, a reminder of Joseph's bones 


as once they called a whole natior 

out of Egypt into a promised land, so now 

these hidden sleepers quicken old image: 
long-dormant, brain-buried 

into a new growth, a sprouting of stanzas 
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COUNTERPOINT 


BY FRANCES ADENEY 


DESERT 
1 (JCMS 


Nicaraguan Women of the °80s 


February marks the beginning of 


the dry season in Nicaragua. By 
mid-March, when I stepped off the 
plane in Managua, the dry spring 


We were concerned citizens, asking 
hard questions of our government 


and of ourselves, questions born of 


racial strife in our own land and the 


winds were well underway. Bluster- 
ing gusts of hot wind tattooed our 
sweaty faces with smudges of dust. 

The strain of the weather mir- 
rored our tensions. Sixty women 
from the U.S., pushed by winds of 
political unrest or blasts of moral 
outrage, wrestled suitcases through 
the hot wind into the streets of 
Managua. Many of us were mothers, 
taking this journey restlessly, the 
faces of our children flashing like 


warning signals into consciousness. 
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futility of Vietnam. 

Was our government oppressing 
the people here? Were we, as citi- 
zens of the U.S., responsible if that 
was so? What would we see here, 
and what would we do about it? 

Our National Women’s Delega- 
tion to Nicaragua visited that coun- 
try in early March 1985, sponsored 
by Witness for Peace. We came 
from 17 states, and ranged in age 
from 25 to over 60. We were profes- 
sionals and housewives, artists and 


students, political activists and d 
mothers. Despite our diversity, v 
all wanted to do three things: 

1. to find out whether the policiJ 
of the U.S. government supportit 
covert aid to the contras could } 
justified; | 

2. to stand in solidarity with th 
women of Nicaragua, learning fro} 
their struggle, sharing their breai 
and embracing their grief; 

3. to discover possible avenues: 
making peace, as citizens of a cout 
try that was supporting wari 
Nicaragua. 

Our tools were few: a couple ¢ 
journalists, a handful of phota 
graphers, some veterans of nonvi 
lent civil disobedience. We toc 
with us a thirst for justice, and] 
desire to stand alongside the wome 
we found—a readiness to share teal 
with them. Perhaps we underests 
mated the value of those attitudes 4 
first. As time went on, though, w 
found them mirrored in the faces ¢ 
peasant women. 

Our plan was twofold. W 
wanted to gather information froy 
as many sources as possible duriti 
our two-week visit. We inte 
viewed over 30 spokesperso 
representing various levels of loc 


a —. 


national government, church 
nizations, private and public 
elopment programs, the U.S. 
passy, and the Catholic Church 
rchy. In addition we talked 
n people on the streets of Mana- 
| on buses, in small villages, on 
berative farms and resettlement 
itions. 

7e also wanted to participate in 
ives of the people of Nicaragua. 
attended mass in Managua and 
e small town of Jalapa, near the 
iduras border. We visited the 
ies of people we met, some of 
om had lost loved ones in recent 
ia attacks. We played with the 
idren, drawing, chatting, and 
thing with them. We visited a 
ap of women in San Juan de 
ae who were organizing aid and 
sort for women hurt by the war. 
walked to the scenes of the 
hs of nearly 30 persons killed 
ntly, planting memorial crosses 
chose sites with relatives of the 
h. We particularly walked with 
women, learning their concerns 
‘needs, rejoicing in the strength 
faith we found in the lives of so 
ny of them. 


Vhat did we find in Nicaragua? 
information-gathering revealed, 
a Cuban-style terrorist regime 
|a people struggling for a demo- 
tic way of life. Since the revolu- 
in 1979, literacy campaigns have 
rmed people of their oppressed 
ation, provided hope for change 
ugh education, and encouraged 
newed sense of personal and cul- 


I pride. 


n the town of Jalapa, a commun- 
of 10,000, the evenings are quiet. 
all candles or kerosene lamps 
ly light many small doorways of 
nes along the street. But one 
Iding is brightly lit: a school. 
th evening it is filled with adults 
o are learning to read. They have 
7 materials, mainly newspapers 
| the Bible, but enthusiasm runs 
h. The combination of spiritual 
ching and current events provides 


those studying with a unique oppor- 
tunity to understand their govern- 
ment and assess its international 
situation. 

As I talked with people on the 
street, I noticed a high level of 
understanding of international 
affairs, from the Sandinista point of 
view, as they affected Nicaragua. 
Many spoke of Reagan’s war against 
Nicaragua, imploring us to take a 
message of peace home to our 
government. Many recounted im- 
provements, not only in literacy, but 
in health services, land reform, and 
decentralization of government, 
since the “triumph” in 1979. 

Perhaps more important, people I 
talked with had a sense of personal 
dignity, a knowledge that they were 
helping themselves discover the path 
to freedom. Rarely was I asked to 


fe 


give something; much more fre- 
quently I was offered hospitality, or 
was informed of the ways that the 
people were aiding one another. 


One boy in the Sandinista youth 
corp, in describing his work, said, 
“Americans have helped us a lot. 
But we also help ourselves. My work 
is to gather donations of clothing 
and shoes and redistribute them to 
those in need. So you see, we are 
helping each other.” 


We saw a struggling people, 
learning to govern themselves. Aid 
to the contras could not be justified by 


labeling the new government in 
Nicaragua “‘repressive communism.” 
Our second goal, to stand with the 
women of Nicaragua, was fulfilled 
in many ways during the two weeks 
we were there. We comforted 
women in grief and were ourselves 
lifted up in hope as their spirit of life 


overflowed to us. 


As we traveled over dusty roads 
between small villages, I saw scat- 
tered throughout the countryside 
bare leafless trees. But those trees 
were in bloom. At the tip of each 
dark branch there exploded a lush 
yellow blossom. Etched against a 
flat blue sky, their tropical golden 
petals brightened the dusty hillsides. 
Such blooms in the desert became a 
symbol to me of the courageous, 
peaceful women of Nicaragua. 


Esperanza, a baker in Jalapa, is 
such a woman; her name means hope. 
I want to recount something of her 
story. We visited Esperanza’s home 
one hot afternoon. Smiling, she 
ushered our group of nine American 
women through the dark kitchen, 
introducing us to one of her young 
daughters and her elderly mother. 
So three generations of women 
ushered us into the front room, a yet 
darker space, cool and shadowy. 

A poster hung on one mud-brick 
wall. Two long benches graced 
either side of the room. A bold patch 
of light at one end of the room 
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marked the doorway, revealing the 
sunlit dusty street beyond it. A single 
chair, the place of honor for the old 
woman, stood along one wall. 

Esperanza told us first about the 
poster, the single ornamental object 
in this small room. It pictured two 
church workers, martyred in 1982 
but not forgotten. Their heroism 

gives hope—so their story is told and 
retold and becomes part of the oral 
tradition that has grown up since the 
revolution. 

Esperanza is a church worker, a 
Delegate of the Word. She leads 
home Bible studies and organizes 
volunteer work for women in the 
church. At the “base community”’ 
meetings, people pray and sing 
together in small home gatherings. 
She told us she would love for us to 
come to their meeting, but this week 
everyone is working at the refugee 
camp; the meeting has been cancelled. 

Hundreds of refugees—fleeing 
the mountains, fighting, and death— 
are coming from Murro into Jalapa. 
The soil is rich here; they will have 
land. She described the welcome, 
which included days of preparing 
food, gathering clothes, praying, 
writing songs, and making a wel- 
come banner. They must know, 
these lost ones, that they are home 
now; they are here in Jalapa, they 
are loved. 

Esperanza’s daughter Maria now 
tells us about the refugees: 168 
women, 202 men, 100 small children, 
24 girls and 28 boys of school age. 
Only nine women and ten men in the 
group can read and write. There is 
much to be done. Maria has studied 
at the Institute in town and proudly 
shares her newly acquired skills with 
us. Her numbers are exact; her con- 
cern for each person is real. Reading 
classes will begin next week, after 
innoculations are given and basic 
physical needs met. 

A still smaller daughter now 
enters the room with a small cake. 
She breaks off pieces and hands them 
out bit by bit to each woman in the 
room. A poor offering, yet it is like a 
communion for us, solemn and spe- 
cial. Later Maria comes in with cof- 
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fee and pieces of old hard cake, but 
enough to go around. Esperanza 
apologizes for not having fresh cake. 
“We have been at Portio,” she 
explains, ‘‘helping the refugees.”’ 

With a little prodding, Esperanza 
speaks of herself. A mother of 12, she 
bakes bread for a living. Each week 
she receives six bags of flour from 
the government. We notice them 
now, under a small table in the 
corner. With that flour she makes 
bread and simple cakes to sell to her 
neighbors. Doing that, however, 
does not take the whole week, nor 
does it bring in enough money to 
feed her large brood. She must think 
of other ways to provide for her 
children. She buys two liters of milk 
per week to make four small packets 
of cheese. 

Esperanza gives us one of these 
cheeses, asking if we will still be in 
Jalapa tomorrow. Can she bring us a 
cake? She is glad we have come, we 
women of the north, bringing peace. 
She tells us that we can work for 
peace at home, taking back to our 
country the message of freedom and 
hope that feeds their own thirst for 
justice here. 


Many women also ask that we tell 
their story to our people. In Nicara- 
gua the tortured bodies of the dead 
galvanize people together in grief, 
in protest. They bury their children 
and pray. They plead with us to 
implore our government to stop the 
aid to the contras. This, they say, is 
our work of peace. This is how we, 
as North American women, can 
stand in solidarity with them after 
returning home. 


Esperanza tells us about a young 
man who stops in for a few minutes. 
This man, froma poorer family than 
hers, lives just across the street. Asa 
youngster, he often visited Esperan- 
za’s home, where he received food, 
sometimes clothing, always love. 
Now he is 19, part of the military 
defense network in Jalapa. My chest 
tightens as I see the affection 
between them, the hope within 
them, and the shadow of death hov- 
ering above them as they stand sil- 


houetted in the doorway. 

Esperanza’s words carry a conviy 
tion modeled in her life. ‘‘A) 
women of the world must work f 
peace,’ she says, ““with God w 
can unite us. We are sisters, anda 
we have is from God.”’ In the closi 
moments of our afternoon in h 
home, we join hands and praise Ga 
together. 

During that week we heard mo; 
about the resettlement camp ne; 
the town. Nearly 500 new peop: 
arrived in that single week, rek 
cated from the mountains of Murri 
That border area has seen many co 
tra attacks recently. In the countr 
side the health and education; 
benefits are few, and families a 
isolated, so contra recruitment an 
kidnappings have been comme 
there. Although it was difficult { 
leave their homes, most looked fo: 
ward to the increased benefits an 
military protection they wou 
receive in Jalapa. 

Relocation to that rich farmlan 
has meant sacrifice for the people « 
Jalapa, however. The priest came | 
Esperanza’s home to ask her 1 
organize food provisions. Volur 
teers from Jalapa scheduled rotatin 
shifts to provide the many needd 
services for the relocated families. 

At the mass that Sunday the ho 
ily centered on the responsibility « 
Christians to do more than fulfill tk 
letter of the law. Christians a 
called by God to offer love to other: 
to act as sisters and brothers event 
those who may harm them. TF 
refugees from Murro were unknow 
to the people of Jalapa. It was ne 
impossible to think that some < 
them might be undercover contra’ 
Yet they were being welcomed an 
provided with food and farmlane 
These people are expected t 
become a permanent part of the 
community, and the church hz 
encouraged the work of outreaa 
and welcome. 


Upon returning home, I was dit 
mayed to read the New York Tim 
coverage of the relocation. It wi 
described as a forced relocation th 


uld give the Sandinistas oppor- 
ity to ‘‘bomb the hell out of the 
ods” in an “‘annihilation cam- 
ign’ (“‘Sandinistas Forcing Thou- 
i Out of War Zone,” March19, 
35). I cringed, but was grateful to 
ow differently. 
Some of our delegation spent that 
ne week in Murro, helping people 
ck up for the journey to Jalapa. 
ey reported that the refugees 
icipated the move as one that 
uld provide them with a better 
without so much fear. Of course, 
y hated to leave their homes. But 
re was appreciation of the human 
ncerns that motivated the govern- 
nt’s relocation plan. No one I 
ked to saw military objectives as 
primary reason for relocation. 


In dialogue with government 
ficials we found that the Nicara- 
ans see the U:S. as the aggressor. 
ne contras as a force have been 
embled and empowered by the 
(A, according to government 
kespersons in Nicaragua. Their 
ar is not a war against dissidents 
t a battle against foreign aggres- 
yn. ““We are facing a power that 
nts to destroy Nicaragua and 
nd it to its will,’’ said Dora Maria 
a a top commandante and repre- 
tative to the National Assembly. 
That view was strangely con- 
‘med by U.S. Consul Fritz at the 
.S. Embassy in Managua. Of 
urse most of his remarks echoed 
€ position of the Reagan adminis- 
ation. However, when asked why 
e U.S. government supports 
pressive regimes in Guatemala and 
Salvador while claiming to 
ypose Nicaragua because of restric- 
yns on freedom of the press and 
irtailment of opposition rights in 
icaragua, Fritz replied, ‘There are 
untries on this earth, with whom 
e have relations, of which we 
ould be ashamed.”’ He said that all 
rts of issues go into the question of 
e relationship of our government 
other governments. Fritz implied 
at U.S. interests, not human 
shts, were the basis of policy- 
aking decisions. 


Further, although supporting U.S. 


policy as Embassy representative, 
Fritz told us he was glad we had 
come. “We must attack wrong 
wherever we find it,”’ he said. ‘“‘The 
more Americans who see the prob- 
lems of the third world, the better 
off we will be. Speak to your 
churches, write to your congress- 
persons, evaluate programs, and 
speak out. Nobody votes on Central 
America and that’s one of the prob- 
lems”’ (interview at American 
Embassy in Nicaragua, March 14, 
1985). 

We must speak to our govern- 
ment, because ultimately the war in 
Nicaragua is our war. Torn by 
internal strife, wracked with eco- 
nomic problems, and weakened by 
lack of medical and educational 
benefits, Nicaraguans still have to 
arm themselves against aggression 
from the most powerful nation in 
the world. That nation is our nation, 
a country that prides itself on being 
governed by its people. Only as we 
work for change in the policies of 
our nation toward Latin America 
can the desert blooms of Nicaragua 
flourish in peace. 


Frances Adeney is an evangelical feminist 
interested in global social justice. She is a writer 


and educator doing doctoral studies at the 


Graduate Theological Union (Berkeley) in the 
sociology of religion. r 


Perkins continued from p. 13 

veloped is called tke “Discipleship 
House.”’ Our goal here is to take 
young men who have come to 
Christ, and have nowhere to live, 
and to let them stay there. I would 
like to see that when they leave this 
house, they are able to stand on their 
own feet. One of our highest ambi- 
tions for them is that if they do 
marry they can take care of their 
family. 

We have got to reestablish within 
the black male the will to care for his 
family, and to see that it is his 
responsibility to help maintain our 
culture. Right now, too much so in 
the black community, it has become 
the responsibility of the black 
woman. God did not intend that the 
woman would have to be sole pro- 


vider for the family. 

In this short time we are pretty 
satisfied. Naturally we are not satis- 
fied with all of what we’ve put 
together. Everything isn’t running 
as smoothly as it sounds when I tell 
it. But I’m satisfied with the pro- 
gress and with the struggles that we 
are having in seeing this come 

I’m very thankful for the people 
in the community and for how the 
people outside the community are 
working with us. I believe that there 
is a great need in that community for 
leadership to develop but I will also 
extend the hand of reconciliation to 
the white community to join to- 
gether to do something. I think there 
are people with the desire to do it, 
but they recognize the fact that the 
welfare system and the government 
have failed. The patronizing ap- 
proach does not work. 


Suburban people are afraid to 
come in and do anything. There is a 
need for creative leaders within the 
community, and I think we are able 
to give some of that leadership and 
to identify those who also can give 
that kind of leadership. It’s not just 
me doing it—it’s Gladys, Eva, Jose- 
phine, those people who come from 
that community who are in our pro- 
gram. I am motivating them to give 
leadership. I think that possibility 
exists in every community. But they 
need somebody there to help get 
them going. 


John Perkins is founder and president emeri- 
tus of Voice of Calvary Ministries. He is 
author of many books and articles, including 
With Justice for All. 

The Bruderhof is a community of over 1,200 
members in four locations, three in the eastern 
United States and one in England. It was 
founded in 1920 in Germany by Eberhard 
Arnold. a 
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NTERVIEW 


with 
DONNA 


ODCHAUX 


The long hair that once cascaded 
in a waterfall of brown past her 
waist is mostly shorn now, and her 
name is different too. Now it’s 
Donna MacKay, and the trappings of 
what was once a hippie-ish rock- 
and-roll life have been replaced by 
what appears to be a very comforta- 
ble middle-class existence in a mod- 
ern housing development in Peta- 
luma, California (about an hour 
north of San Francisco). 

She hasn’t sung rock and roll for 
quite a while now, preferring to sing 
the praises of the Lord ina trio called 
Zoe, which includes her husband, 
bassist David MacKay. Her after- 
noons no longer consist of sitting in 
some anonymous hotel room drink- 
ing and taking drugs, waiting to go 
onstage. Now there’s her two-year- 
old to care for. And Zion, her 11- 
year-old by Keith Godchaux, finally 
gets the attention Donna wishes she 
had given him during his infancy. 

Donna MacKay is happy—happier 
than she’s ever been. She’s living a 
“normal” life out of the limelight 
after a long career in music, first asa 
background vocalist in Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, where she grew 
up, and then with the Grateful Dead 
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BY BLAIR JACKSON 


for nearly a decade. But she has no 
regrets. An intensely devoted Chris- 
tian (her husband is a pastor), her 
world is very different from the 
strange universe she inhabited as a 
member of a rock band. She looks 
back on her years with the Dead 
with some fondness, though cer- 
tainly there was also much pain 
along the way. 

When she was at her best in the 
Dead, she was an electrifying pres- 
ence who easily commanded center 
stage in a band of musical giants. 
Sometimes, though, her vocals 
seemed shrill, even off-key, and she 
detracted from the band’s power. 
She’s well aware of the problems she 
had in the group and is not defensive 
about it. Before she moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1970, married Keith God- 
chaux, and went on to join the 
Grateful Dead, Donna Thatcher had 
been a successful session singer, 
backing up the likes of Aretha 
Franklin, Joe Tex, Boz Scaggs, Elvis 
Presley, and scores of others. 

Her odyssey from high school 
cheerleader to singer in the Dead to 
serene Christian mother-of-two has 
never been adequately chronicled. 
In early March I drove up to Peta- 


luma and talked with Donna for sey 
eral hours about the ups and down 
of her career. She has a warm smi) 
and a sparkle in her eyes. She show 
traces of an Alabama drawl in spiy 
of 15 years in California. 


What kind of music did you lik 
when you were growing up~ 
country? 

No, rhythm and blues. People iki 
Otis Redding, Solomon Burke, Sa 
Cooke, Joe Tex. Amazingly, I end 
up recording backgrounds with a 
of those except for Otis, becau: 
Muscle Shoals became such a popu 
lar place to record R&B. 


It seems as though in the very la 
’60s there was a change in the s 
of artists who went to Musc 
Shoals, with black music some 
what giving way to white roc 
and rollers like Boz Scaggs an 
others. 

It did change a little, but the 
was still a lot of great black mus: 
being made there. When I saw th 
name “Boz Scaggs” on the calenda 
I wondered “‘Who is that turke 
with the weird name?” That san 
era I met Duane Allman, wk 
worked with Wilson Pickett ar 
some other people there. 


Why did you come out to Cali 
fornia? 

I’d always wanted to come her 
The only thing that kept me in Mu 
cle Shoals was the recording scen 
but after a while it got to be just lil 
working another job, the way any 
thing does. Sol decided I was willit 
to give up music, if I had to, to gy 
out of there. A couple of mont 
before I left, a friend of mine move 
out here and got a job working : 
Union Oil, so through her I was ab 
to get a job there too, processit 
credit cards and things like that. 

A friend of mine named Car 
Burns, who worked in the san 
department, had a friend name 
Keith Godchaux. I met him one dé 
when a group of us took acid at 


Donna today at her home in northern California. Insert: With Jerry Garcia of the Grateful Dead. 


ent up in the mountains. 


| sounds as though California 
rrupted you pretty fast. 

jt did. I smoked pot during the last 
‘ar I was in Alabama, but I hadn’t 
ken acid until that day on the 
jountain. Toward the end of the 
ly, someone suggested we all go 
bwn to a Grateful Dead concert at 
finterland—they were really 
ixious for me to see the Dead. 


(So they all took acid or mush- 
oms and I didn’t take anything at 
, so I’d be OK the next day. We 
ere in the very back of the balcony 
| Winterland. The New Riders 
ime on and I thought, ‘“‘Hmm—this 

interesting.” Then Quicksilver 
ime on and I thought, ‘““‘Hmmm!”’ 
hen the Jefferson Airplane came 
h I said, ““_HMMM!” Then the 
rateful Dead came on and I said, 
What is this? Whatever it is, this is 
there I’m at!’ That was on no drugs 
the balcony at Winterland. Well, 
sit turned out, I couldn’t sleep that 
ght because I was so excited. I kept 
inking, “What did they do? How 
d they do that?’’ They weave a 
ell. There’s this whole mystical 
nergy that happens when you see 
ie Grateful Dead and you're ready 
y receive it. I was ready to receive 
and I got it. 


So every opportunity, every 
mor we heard that they might be 


playing, there we were. 


I had no idea you were a Dead- 
head. 

It was very short term, but very 
intense. As the weeks went on, we'd 
all go see the Dead together, or at 
the very least get together and listen 
to Dead records. 

Pretty soon after that we got mar- 
ried and we lived in Walnut Creek. 
Keith would practice his rock-and- 
roll piano at home, and I was work- 
ing to support the two of us. One day 
I came home from work and we 
went over to a friend’s and he said, 
““Let’s listen to some Grateful 
Dead.”’ And Keith said, “I don’t 
want to listen to it. I want to play 
it.”” And it was like, ‘““Yeahhh! That’s 
it!” 

We went home, looked in the 
paper, and saw that Jerry Garcia’s 
band was playing at the Keystone 
Berkeley, so we went down, of 
course. At the break Garcia walked 
by, going backstage, so I grabbed 
him and said, “Jerry, my husband 
andI have something very important 
to talk about.”’ And he said, ““Sure.”’ 


The coming Sunday the Dead 
were having a rehearsal and Jerry 
told us to come on down, so we did. 
But the band forgot to tell Jerry that 
the rehearsal had been called off, so 
Jerry was down there by himself. So 
Keith and Jerry played, and we 


played some tapes of songs I had 
written and was singing on. Then 
Jerry called Kreutzmann and got 
him to come down, and the three of 
them played some. The next day the 


Dead practiced, and by the end of 
that day Keith was on the payroll. 


Where do you fit into all this? 

Well, they asked me to sing right 
away, but somewhere in my ignor- 
ant wisdom I said I wanted Keith to 
do it first, so he did two tours and I 
stayed home. So Keith and I went 
into it as green and innocent as we 
could be. I’d never sung before an 
audience, really, and Keith had done 
only very small gigs. We had no idea 
what joining a band of the magni- 
tude of the Grateful Dead would 
mean. And the Dead is more than 
just a regular band, too. 


It must have been strange to tour 
when you basically had not beena 
live performer up until then. 

It was strange, and I was kind of 
bashful about it. I wasn’t particu- 
larly interested in looking nice or 
drawing attention to myself or hav- 
ing men look at me or anything. 


It took every bit of intuition, 
every bit of ability and concentra- 
tion just to know what they were 
going to do next musically—when 
they were going into a new tune, 
how quickly. You had to know them 
individually and collectively and 
know their music to know when 
they were going to put it all together 
and go into a new song. 

It was really important that we all 
try to be conscious of the music on 
every level at all times. It’s very 
subtle music, and it relies on the 
smooth interaction of everyone for 
it really to work, which meant we 
all had to be sensitive about what the 
others were doing. 


Was there a certain point where 
the whole thing—being in the 
Grateful Dead—became more 
negative than positive? 

Yeah, sure. It creeps in. Again, it’s 
not the Grateful Dead. It’s what 
success does to your self-image, 
what it does to the human spirit. It’s 
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destructive, and some people can 
handle it and some people can’t. The 
point is, you’re out there so long 
before people who adore you and 
you start to believe their image of 
you—or, you realize you can’t live 
up to that image, so you’re in a very 
strange position. And, of course, I’m 
not even Jerry. I mean everywhere 
we'd go—especially on the East 
Coast, it was “‘Jerr-y! Jerr-y!” I 
know the effect it had on him. For 
instance, I saw in your magazine 
[not Radix] that someone wrote in 
and said they have aJERRY SAVES 
bumpersticker. That would make 
him sick. The Dead fans put them up 
a lot higher than they want to be. 
They're just a band. They don’t 
claim to be any more than that. They 
don’t want to be any more than that. 
Why didn’t you just bow out? 

Well, we did. But in a thing that 
intense, it’s very difficult. 1 remem- 
ber that two tours before we finally 
left, Keith’s and my personal life was 
so horrible, and in the band as a 
whole the feeling was that ‘‘the 
music stinks. Every concert stinks.”’ 
Things got to a point where they 
were so bad that I went to the road 
manager and said, “I’ve gotta go 
home.” And I did. I left and missed 
the last couple of dates. Then Keith 
and I did one more tour, discussing 
all along the way how we could get 
out of it. 


A question I’ve got to ask: I’ve 
seen it reported in some places 
that you quit, in others that you 
were fired. Which was it? 


It was both really. What hap- 
pened was, after I left that tour, then 
Keith and I decided we wanted to 
get out and start our own group or 
do something else—anything else. 
So we discussed it, as a band, and we 
mutually decided we'd leave. 

After that, we went to Alabama. 
and stayed out at a place on the lake 
in Muscle Shoals for six months and 
water-skied every day. It was the 
first time Zion, Keith, and I had 
really been together as a family since 
Zion was born in 1974. Keith got 
healthy after being an absolute 
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wreck, and then we came back to 
California and joined The Ghosts, 


who were already in existence. 


As we played more, we got more 
of an idea of the kind of music we 
eventually wanted to do, and as the 
personnel in The Ghosts started to 
change, we brought in new people, 
grouped around Greg Anton, Keith, 
and me, and it did become more our 
band. That’s when the Heart of Gold 
Band began. We brought Steve 
Kimock in, who is just an amazing 
guitar player. And we had a couple 
of different bass players. And that’s 
right when Keith died. [Keith was in 
an automobile accident in Marin 
County in 1980 and died two days 
later.] 

I handled Keith’s death by throw- 
ing myself into that band. I didn’t 
really face up to the fact that he was 
dead for about three months, and 
then] totally lost it for about a week 
and crumbled. For about three 
months I didn’t eat any food. I drank 
beer for breakfast, wine for lunch, 
and vodka for dinner. And I was 
smoking a lot of pot, of course. 

Then one day I was sitting in my 
room. I wasn’t drunk or stoned for 
the first time in I don’t know how 
long and—well—the Spirit of God 
came in my room. I had been in all 
kinds ‘of spiritual energies through 
the years, but this was really differ- 
ent. I knew it was the Lord and he let 
me know I’d be serving him from 
then on. It wasn’t like having “‘an 
experience’’ or seeing “‘a vision.”’ It 
was reality, sol said “All right, I’m 


ready.” And it wasn’t some vague 


‘‘I-am-everything” kind of god. It 
was Jesus Christ. 

And he’s led me every step of the 
way. I prayed he would send some 
Christians into my life, some real 
ones, because I didn’t know any. 
Three days later my piano player 
called me up and said, ‘‘There’s this 
guy from L.A. who’s a bass player, 
and he’s going to audition tonight. I 
thought I ought to call you to let you 
know before you come down that 
he’s a born-again Christian.”’ Now, 
my band had no idea that my life had 


changed this way; I hadn’t | 
them. I thought, ““Wow!”’ 


So I went down and it was D; 

MacKay, who’s now my husb; 
He was a great bass player a 
liked him right away. After one 
at the Sleeping Lady [a small clu 
the Marin County town of Fair 
he told me he was going to chu 
and I said, “‘What? You’re goin 
church?’’ I thought it was strany 
didn’t connect what had happen 
me with church in any way wy; 
that point, but it sounded inter 
ing, sol went. And I walked in 
encountered the Holy Spirit ag 
It was wonderful. I wept and v 
and all this bottled up junk that 
been inside me came flowing ot 
really became a different perso 
had been in so many intellectu 
hip scenes over the years that; 
went into a place and someone s 
“Jesus loves you!’ I would haves 
“Who are you kidding?”’ But 
pastor at this church, who had be 
heavy Hindu for years before 
became a Christian, was re 
smart, and he presented things a 
Christianity I’d never though 
before. Things started to conne¢ 
my mind. 
How did your experience cha 
your music? The first two tr. 
on the Heart of Gold band alb 
both post-Keith, definitely k 
heavily religious overtones. 

Immediately I started chan; 
my whole attitude and directia 
knew I couldn’t sing a certain | 
of song. When I started singing: 
new music, I realized that it was 
kind of music I’d wanted to sin; 
along. It was even the kind of m 
that Keith andI had started out w 
ing before we joined the Grati 
Dead. I don’t like all Christ 
music, by any means. A lot of 
corny and just doesn’t do much 
me. But the message is in there: 
that’s what I want to be singing r! 
now. 


Blair Jackson is an editor for The Mix 
The Golden Road. This interview was 
inally done for The Golden Road. 


m continued from p. 9 
this, there’s no hope of getting 
aid at all. If the missing parent is 
ated, he may be forced to pay 
d support. That amount will then 
educted from the mother’s wel- 


check, unless it is under $50— in - 


ich case it will be deducted from 
food stamps. In some cases she 
1 be asked to go to a local blood 
k.and have blood tests done on 
and her child to make sure they 
lly have located the father. Allin 
it’s humiliating, and, with the 
agan administration’s cuts in wel- 


my continued from p. 7 
da panel of three or four women. 
might send a white welfare 
m (to start breaking the stereo- 
e), an Hispanic student (maybe a 
y student), and a middle-aged 
man. The middle-aged woman 
ds to be forgotten both in public 
icy and in private life. These 
men talk about their personal 
deriences and the audience begins 
see that, even if they haven’t 
perienced the same things, it 
Id happen to them. They could 
affected—or their daughters, 
thers, or grandmothers could be. 
é begin to build a coalition. 
ight now what we’re working 
is the women’s work and family 
islative information packet. 
ere are 25 different pieces in this 
ket. 
in the future I’d like to see train- 
programs set up to teach women 
to do community organizing at 
t grassroots level. We would train 
men who have never been active 
litically, who’ve never even gone 
city council meeting. We would 
p women see how to make a plan 
make sure that something happens. 
yould love to see women from the 
w-income housing areas say, 
\K, we’re sick and tired of the 
me here. The police aren't paying 
ention to what’s going on, so let’s 
t together and figure out what 
>’re going to do about it.’’ And 
en do it. 


adix: How does your work relate 


fare, it is only getting worse. 

As I tried to think of a way to 
comfort my friend, I was deter- 
mined to avoid the bribes, threats, 
and accusations that I found painful 
when I was pregnant. If she decides 
to have an abortion, I won’t love her 
any less. I’d be glad that she was in 
the hands of a competent doctor 
instead of shivering away in some 
sleazy border-town hotel. One 
thinks of arranging for an adoption, 
and I’ve even offered to take the 
child to raise. 

We've talked about the worth of 


to your being a Christian? 

Denny: I believe firmly that we 
have to live our Christianity. If we 
believe it’s wrong for somebody to 
go hungry, then simply because 
they’re poor or because they don’t 
dress the way we want them to or 
whatever, we can’t ignore them. 
We have to do something about it. 
It’s not enough to shake our heads 
and cluck our tongues and say a 
prayer. I believe that Christ lived 
the way he wants us to live. I think 
he was challenging us to do what we 
feel we can do. 


I once read an interview with 
Tom Sine in the Wittenburg Door. He 
said that in youth group work we 
tend to spend our time trying to 
make sure the kids are having a good 
time, rather than challenging them 
and teaching them how much more 
they can get out of service to their 
fellow humans. 


He also said we all need to reeval- 
uate our lives. If you have to have 
VCRs and color TVs and designer 
clothes and all that stuff, then you're 
going to have to work 40 to 50 hours 
a week, or even 60, to get the money 
for them. But if your priorities are 
Christ, and your community, and 
your neighbors, and your family, 
and your friends, you can reevaluate 
your life and determine whether you 
can actually get by on the money 
from a 20-hour-a-week job. Then 
you can give that other 20 hours a 
week to Christ to aid in doing the 
work that needs to be done. 


each of us, and, as a Christian, I’ve 
described the potential of every per- 
son to do great things in God’s 
kingdom. 

She needs friends, but she doesn’t 
have many people she can talk to 
right now. My heart really aches for 
her, and I’m praying for her. re) 


I also work with the junior high 
school youth group at my church. I 
enjoy working with the girls in the 
group because some of them are 
beginning to ask questions. They 
say, My girl friend is 13 years old 
and she’s pregnant. How can these 
things happen?” And so we talk 
about why it happened, and then we 
talk about what happens to a young 
girl when she’s had her baby and 
what they can do. They can change 
the peer pressure in their schools so 
that the pressure is “not to conceive a 
baby” rather than “‘to conceive a 
baby.”’ The idea is to find other ways 
of expressing affection other than 
having to go to bed with a young 
man. 

Robin’s tumor, her physical 
ordeal, brought me to Christ in the 
first place. Having gone through 
that, and knowing that there were 
some things I could change and some 
things I couldn’t change and learning 
how to differentiate between those 
two, helped me to learn to put my 
energy into working on those things 
I could change. 


I feel as though I’ve made the 
choice to work with a community of 
women and their children to make 
the changes that need to be made in 
order to make life fair for others. 


Alice Denny is WEAP’s speaker-training and 
leadership-devlopment coordinator. a 
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Witness 
BY SHARON GALLAGHER 


Witness can be enjoyed both as an 
adventure/romance movie and as a 
movie about a clash of cultures. The 
fascinating premise of Witness is that 
an Amish child on a trip with his 
mother witnesses a murder in the 
men’s room of a Philadelphia train 
station. When the child’s identifica- 
tion of the murderer points to police 
corruption, the child and his moth- 
er’s lives are in danger, as well as the 
life of the Philadelphia cop working 
on the case. The cop returns with 
them to hide out on their farm in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

The film contrasts the worst 
aspects of urban violence with 
Christian pacifism in a community 
of people living simply, as peasants 
did several centuries ago. 

The kind of violence we’ve come 
to accept on TV shows like Hill Street 
Blues is thrown into sharp relief 
against the beauty of another life- 
style. The violence takes on new 
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meaning when we see that people 
can choose to live differently, even in 
a violent society. The Amish, 
because of their differences in dress 
and lifestyle, graphically and dra- 
matically provide an outward sign 


of a difference in conscience. 

Harrison Ford displays a new act- 
ing ability as the big city cop. (The 
role allows for more subtlety than 
his cartoon-like roles in recent 
Lucas/Spielberg adventure films.) In 
one scene, the Amish mother con- 
fronts Ford, who is showing his gun 
to her young son, and suddenly we 
see, as he does, what an obscene 
object the gun is. Moments earlier 
we had seen the child and the grown 
man share an inherent curiosity and 
sense of awe before that powerful 
instrument. 

Asan adventure story, Witness has 
a Dirty Harry revenge-of-the-good- 
guy aspect to it that made me uneasy 
even though I was entertained by it. 
When Harrison Ford jumped out of 
a buggy to beat up some punks who 
were taunting the Amish I inwardly 


cheered him on. I wanted the Amisk 
to be vindicated. But the fact is tha 
the Amish do not choose to be vindi! 
cated like that. To the Amish, judg 
ment and retribution are the Lord’s 

There is something ironic abou 
being entertained by a violence tha 
gains its impact from its pacifisi 
backdrop. Similarly, the love stor 
between the young Amish widov 
and the big city cop draws meanin; 
from the fact that she is not a womal 
given to one-night stands. 

Since the film’s release, the Amislj 
have objected both to the love stor’ 
and to the film’s violence. Thei: 
values have been used to provid 
entertainment for a jaded Americal 
public. I’m sympathetic to th 
Amish and their objections to thi 
film. At the same time, I believe thai 
the film, in a different sense than it 
title intends, does bear witness té 
Christian values. We can hope tha 
audiences will be challenged as wel: 
as entertained. 1 


a by King Sunny Ade. Island 
ords, 1984. 
Dan Ouellette 


ura, by a Nigerian pop music 
trstar, was big discovery for me 
year. Having read articles and 
ews on Ade and his African 
ts, I bought his album Aura, 
ch turned out to be a musical 
t. 
de and other African and Carib- 
musicians have been credited 
inspiring and revitalizing a 
ber of North American artists 
) have incorporated polyrhyth- 
structures into their music. Most 
ble of those groups is the Talk- 
Heads. The songs in the dynamic 
ert film, Stop Making Sense, soar 
the fresh energy of African 
hms. While most western pop 
sic emphasizes harmony and 
ody, the African sensibility 
uses on the rhythm. There are 
lays at least two rhythms at work 
he music. 
Ade’s style of music is called 
serian juju. It is characterized by 
icate guitar rhythms that share 
ispotlight with talking drums and 
cussion instruments (half of 
e’s 17-piece band plays percus- 
h). While juju has its roots in tra- 
onal African music, it is also 
luenced by western pop. That 
uence is especially evident in 
ta’s subtle synthesized rhythms 
i Jamaican reggae production 
hniques, such as vocal and 
rrumental echoes. Yet the over- 


elming feature of this album is its 
mistakably African ethnic qual- 
s. 

Che vocals of the songs on Aura 
» sung in Yoruban; although 
ondary in importance to the 
igorating, ecstatic rhythms, the 
ics, when translated, evidence a 
ial base of interpersonal and glo- 
love and respect. Ina recent Roll- 
Stone article, Ade, who is a 
rout Christian, commented, “‘I 
7é my own vision pushing love 


and peace. It is not only the love 
between a husband and wife, but 
brother to brother.’’ Some of the 


titles of Aura’s songs are translated as 
“Authority,” ““War,” and “‘Lies.”’ 
The influence of third-world 
musicians is seen in local music 
scenes as well. ““World beat”’ bands 
inspired by African music and 
Caribbean and Latin styles are creat- 
ing a new global kind of music, bor- 
rowing from many different cultural 
rhythms for a unique musical syner- 
gism. Not only are musical styles of 
the world integrated in these new 
groups, but there is also a racial 
integration within the bands and in 
the audiences who come to listen 
and dance. In a local Bay Area 
paper, a member of one of those 
bands, Big City, commented on 
‘‘world beat’’ music by saying, 
“We're hoping to present music 
that’s a little more global in style and 
outlook, something that has an ear to 
the world, something to reflect the 
real concerns of people. Hopefully it 
won’t be an American pop with 


ethnic window dressing.” 

Complex, intricate rhythms form 
the backbone of each piece on Aura. 
Although it could be-suggested that 
the longer songs drift into rhythmic 
redundancy, listening more closely 
exposes just how intertwined and 
unpredictable all the percussion 
elements are in each song. Ade not 
only picks out sweet, melodic leads 
on his guitar, but he also utilizes the 
lead as another rhythmic pattern in 
the tapestry of rhythms. Even Stevie 
Wonder’s harmonica on the song 
‘‘Ase’’ contributes to the beat. 

All these rhythms blended 
together leave the listener with a 
sense of simplicity and beauty. As 
the songs fade out, implying the 
rhythms’ continuation, a sense of joy 
and uplifting peace remains. 


Dan Ouellette is a schoolteacher, poet, and 
musician. a 
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Creeds, Society, 
and Human Rights 


by R. P. Cimino 


Creeds, Society, and Human Rights: A 
Study in Three Cultures by Max L. 
Stackhouse. Eerdmans, 1984, cloth, 
$19.95. 


The issue of human rights is sup- 
ported by almost everyone, whether 
secularist or Christian, on the right 
or on the left, and yet fundamental 
questions concerning such rights 
often receive little examination. For 
instance, on what basis are human 
rights formed? Can a set of human 
rights be applied universally? What 
relation do such rights have to 
religion? 

Max Stackhouse, professor of 
ethics at Andover Newton Theolog- 
ical School, takes on tough questions 
like those, and arrives at some 
innovative answers. The contem- 
porary notion of human rights as a 
strictly political or secular concern 
is shown to have little support in 
history. Stackhouse asserts that the 
idea of “human rights”’ is basically 
religious, in that definitions of 
human nature and morality are 
always used in determining such 
rights. 

By studying the histories and cul- 
tures of three different societies, 
Stackhouse attempts to illustrate 
how belief systems have advanced or 
hindered human rights. He first 
looks at American society and 
detects Puritanism, as well as the 
traditional liberalism of philoso- 
phers like John Locke, contributing 
to the movement for human rights. 
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The Puritan stress on steward- 
ship and on membership in a cove- 
nant with God and neighbor—along 
with the later Free Church (or evan- 
gelical) movement’s characteristics 
of forming voluntary groups, demo- 
cratic participation, and a belief in 
“Christ transforming culture’’— 
have provided channels for social 
change. 

In East Germany, the second 
society that Stackhouse examines, 
Marxist ideology forms a kind of 
civic religion that often undercuts 
the role of church and family. 
Human rights are defended as long 
as they are consistent with the 
aims of the Communist party (thus, 
the right to an education is not seen 
as a good in itself, but rather as a 
means of providing labor and well- 
being to the state). Because of the 
churches’ noninvolvement in culture 
throughout much of recent German 
history, Stackhouse remains uncer- 
tain whether a Christian view of 
human rights could win a hearing in 
East German society. 

The third society that Stackhouse 
looks at is Hindu India. While in 
East Germany the state provides the 
dominant reality, in India the 
family-based caste system prevails. 
Members of the lower castes often 
are seen as unclean and inferior. 
Hinduism, he says, has historically 
been concerned with personal devo- 
tion, and has not been able to pro- 
vide an ethic that insures rights to 


all. 


Not surprisingly, Stackhouse, 
while portraying each society fairly 
and sympathetically, concludes that 
western democratic societies pro- 
vide the strongest foundation for 
human rights. The profusion of 
voluntary groups and churches that 
makes up democracies provides 
what he calls “social space”’ that can 
transcend the authority of the state 
and family to meet human needs. In 
short, it is the forms that Christian- 
ity has taken, especially in America, 


as well as the Christian messag 
itself, that have formed our concep: 
tion of rights. 

While such a view can be criti 
cized as presenting an “American 
ized’? version of Christianity 
Stackhouse maintains that Christiay 
virtues first shaped many America} 
institutions, and that one of thos 
virtues is the belief that God canno 
be “identified with any particulal 
principality or civic power.” Whili 
Creeds, Society, and Human Right 
often reads like a textbook (co 
plete with charts and diagrams) 
Stackhouse has admirably fleshei| 
out his theories about human right# 
in the actual workings of societies, | 


R. P. Cimino has written for Britis 
Weekly, the Lutheran Council New} 
Bureau, and Religious News Service. He live} 
in Wantagh, NY. | 


Ministers of God, 
Ministers of People 


by Joe Paskewich 


Ministers of God, Ministers of the People 
Testimonies of Faith from Nicaragutl 
edited by Teofilo Cabestrero. Orbi 

Books, 1983, paper, $6.95. : 


One of the most unusual aspects 0 
the Nicaraguan revolution has bees 
the participation of lay Christiam 
and clerics in both the overthrow o 
the Somoza regime and the presen 
reconstruction of Nicaraguan soct 
ety. Three important and influentta 
churchmen, Ernesto Cardenal 
Miguel D’Escoto, and Fernand\ 
Cardenal—all Catholic priests— 
speak for themselves in this book 6 
interviews. They speak about thei 
faith, the revolution, their wor 
with the poor, liberation theology 
Marxism, the gospel, and thet 
strained relationship with the hieran 
chy of the Roman Catholic Churel 


| 


| 


he interviews begin with Er- 
» Cardenal, Nicaragua’s best- 
vn poet and Minister of Culture. 
in Pope John Paul II got off the 
p in Managua during his Latin 
rican visit, he went down a 
ving line of priests, shaking 
is and offering his ring to be 
id. When he reached Cardenal, 


imanded him for holding a 
rnment office while remaining 
est. In the interview, Cardenal 
|of his conversion, his study 
lr Thomas Merton, and the dif- 
ties in his life. He sums up his 
ings by saying, “Being Minister 
| Iture is a cross for me. I’m nota 
ician. I’ma revolutionary, I’ma 
k, I’m a poet.”” Yet Cardenal 
-ves he can best serve God and 
irs in the position he presently 
he next interview is a conversa- 
ith Ernesto’s younger brother, 
ando Cardenal, also a priest and 
inista official (Vice-Coordi- 
ir of Youth and former Literacy 
jsade Coordinator). Fernando 
tntly was expelled from the 


it order for his continued parti- 


ion in public office although he 
iremains a priest. The tragedy in 
! ando’s life is brought out in the 
1ing statement of his interview, 
ma priest forever. AndI’ll stand 
my people to the death.”’ He 
bs, “The basic motivation for all 
| been doing for 30 years is 
ist,’ and he continues, “It hurt, 
‘it still hurts not to be able to 
brate Mass.”’ The most difficult 
ity for these men has been to 
gnize that it may be necessary 
them to choose to serve their 
ole either through the church or 
ugh participation in the new 
ernment. The church is demand- 
such a choice: hence the title of 
book. These brothers feel it is 
1 consistent and right to serve 
ugh both agencies. 

he final interview, with Miguel 
scoto, is the most emotional. 
ore D’Escoto began his duties as 
aragua’s foreign minister he 


served as a Maryknoll missioner and 
founded Orbis Books, a Maryknoll 
press dedicated to mission-related 
literature and a major publisher of 
works on liberation theology. D’Es- 
coto speaks of his commitment to 
the poor and of the pain he expe- 
rienced over being told he could not 
say mass and hold a government 
position; “‘I cried all night when I 
learned I couldn’t say mass.” D’Es- 
coto speaks also of his recognition of 
his personal weaknesses, ‘‘I don’t 
feel like an unshatterable rock. The 
strongest temptations I’ve had are 
the temptations not to forgive 
someone.” 


The book ends with a statement of 
faith that sounds similar to many 
orthodox confessions until it gets to 
point number eight, which begins, 
““We believe in the Nicaraguan Peo- 
ple’s Revolution.” 

If you want to know how people 
think, the best thing to do is ask 
them. Teofilo Cabestrero has done 
that for us. He has asked some of the 
questions many of us would ask, 
given the opportunity. Questions 
like “‘Have you traded in the gospel 
for Marx?’ Some of the answers are 
perplexing; some are comforting. 
What shines out is that these are men 
of humility and strength, committed 
to concepts of love and justice based 
on the Word of God and their church 
tradition. 


Peace and Justice 
in the Nuclear Age 


by Peter King 


Peace and Justice in the Nuclear Age by 
Jerram Barrs. American title: Who 
Are the Peacemakers? The Christian 
Case for Nuclear Deterrence. Crossway, 
1983, paper, $2.95. 


This is the first in a series of 
“L’Abri Occasional Papers on Cur- 
rent Issues”’ and thus can be read as 
the position of the L’Abri Fellowship 
in this area. As one who is greatly 
indebted to the ministry of L’Abri 
and to its leading of evangelical 


thinking beyond fundamentalist 
otherworldliness and narrowmind- 
edness, I now find it disturbing, 
however, to observe the recent 
movement of its teaching to a more 
reactionary stance. 

The message of the booklet is 
summed up in Jerram Barrs’s com- 
ment atarecent L’Abriseminar: for 
him, in certain cases, war is not the 
lesser of two evils, nor even a neces- 
sary evil, but is a positive good. War 
in these cases is seen as an extension 
of the Biblical mandate for the 
enforcement of justice within 
nations. Thus war can be punish- 
ment: “The death penalty is pre- 
scribed by God not only in cases of 
individual wickedness, but also in 
the case of war between nations’’(p. 
19). “Thus, God sanctions wars of 
self-defense, to relieve oppression 
and to punish wickedness”’ (p. 19). 
This teaching is essentially derived 
from the Old Testament, but is for 
Barrs still valid under the New 
Covenant. 

Even the “‘just war theory” is 
questioned. According to Barrs, 
God himself is immoral by the just 
war standards. He looks at the Old 
Testament stories of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and of Noah and the 
flood, and concludes that we may 
contravene the just war theory on 
occasion because it is not the ethic of 
God’s own actions. 

Similarly, on deterrence, the fact 
that God is not blamed if some peo- 
ple choose eternal damnation is par- 
alleled by our not being to blame 
should the “‘enemy”’ provoke us to 
such an extent that we carry out our 
threatened destruction. Barrs’s 
argument here ignores two vital 
considerations. First, that God him- 
self in Jesus Christ has entered into 
history to prevent our damnation. 
Second, that God allows us to decide 
our own fate, whereas in interna- 
tional conflict a decision is made to 
destroy others. 

The background to the booklet is 
L’Abri’s avowedly Calvinistic stance, 
and its equally strong crusade 
against what it refers to as “secular 
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humanism.”’ Much of the underlying 
theological framework of the argu- 


ment here comes directly from Cal-- 


vin. Also, most non-Christian paci- 
fists are secular humanists—as are 
the Soviets—so it is true to L’Abri’s 
position to stand against these 
parties. 

But how Biblical and Christian is 
such a position? I am disturbed by 
this booklet, not least because it 
makes two dangerous assumptions. 
First, that we (the West) are right. 
Second, that God’s judgment is 
delegated to us alone. For Schaef- 
ferian thought, in opposing the 
Soviets the West is defending its 
“Christian heritage.’’ But we are 
defending it against a people in pro- 
portionate terms more Christian 
than our own! 

Jesus’ words are especially rele- 
vant here: If we judge others, we 
too will be judged with the standard 
we ourselves used on them. And of 
course, in the nuclear age we are not 
only the judge but the jury and exe- 
cutioner too. 

Further, the arguments concern- 
ing the just war theory and deter- 
rence assume and imply that what is 
morally right for God is right for 
humanity also. But God has ultimate 
rights over his creatures. Can we 
claim similar rights over each other? 

What is the alternative? If justice 
is concerned with reconciliation— 
with new and right relationships— 
and if Jesus’ way is that of costly 
forgiveness and of restoration, our 
way will be costly too. It is not easy 
to love our enemies, but Jesus did. In 
Christ, justice was brought about— 
but at cost to him to whom it was 
owing. In my perceived situation 
that leaves the initiative toward 
reconciliation up to me. 


Peter King has an M.Theol. degree and is 
preparing for the Baptist ministry. He lives in 
East Sussex, England. & 
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BOOK NOTES 


Satay 8 pond 
PELEY APR 


Good News Commentary edited by 
W. Ward Gasque. Harper & Row, 
1983-1984, paper. 

Several volumes have appeared in 
this new series of commentaries on 
the New Testament, using the Good 
News Bible as a working text. With 
so many different commentators, 
the quality predictably varies from 
book to book, but overall this series 
serves the lay reader very well for 
textual insight and theological 
stimulation. 


Concordance to the Good News Bible 
edited by David Robinson. Thomas 
Nelson, 1984, hardcover, $24.95. 

The phenomenal circulation of 
the Good News Bible has introduced 
plain-speech Scripture to millions of 
readers. This concordance will assist 
students of the Good News text in 
ways that older concordances could 
not, due to vocabulary problems. An 
added feature is a section that cross- 
refers meanings rather than specific 
words, thus allowing students to 
locate passages by remembering 
ideas as well as key words. 


The Divorced Christian by Charles 
Cerling. Baker Book House, 1984, 
paper, $5.95. 

Whatever our convictions about 
divorce, it’s a hard fact of life and 
one that increasingly affects Chris- 
tians. The author goes beyond 
what’s right or wrong about divorce 
and speaks to the practicalities of 
living with divorce. Positive and 


realistic, it should help people find 


ating the Hurts 
Don't Deserve 


LEWIS B. SMEDES 


resolution to many kinds of divorce 
related problems. 


The Best Things in Life by Pete} 
Kreeft. InterVarsity Press, 1984, 
paper, $4.95. 

Kreeft has established himself it 
previous books as a witty Socrati# 
thinker. Here he gives us dialoguey 
with a contemporary Socrates on thi 
campus of Desperate State U. Hi 
two chief companions are Pete 
Pragma, pursuing a career in busig 
ness administration, and Felici: 
Flake, an artsy hedonist. Other con 
versationalists appear briefly as thi 
book unfolds its painless confrontay 
tions with fuzzy thinking, finall! 
climaxing in an Oxford-style tutor 
ial with Felicia on objective values 
A first-rate introduction to souni 
thinking, worthy of contention i 
philosophy classrooms and churci 
education curricula. 


Forgive and Forget by Lewis B 
Smedes. Harper & Row, 1984, cloth 
$12.95. 

Smedes’s ethical expertise come 
through clearly in this study of wha 
forgiveness is and how it works. H 
distinguishes real forgiveness fron 
mere substitutes like trying t 
forget, excusing, or tolerance. H 
also describes four stages of the for 
giving process, akin to Kubler 
Ross’s grief work. Put this acume’ 
together with a pastor’s carini 
heart, and you’ve got a book full ¢ 
wise warmth. 


—Jack Buckle} 


hist and Caesar 


Curiously, one particular verse 
| Scripture was missing from 
irJan./Feb. issue entitled “Christ 
1 Caesar.’’ Somewhere I had 
bected comment on Christ’s trib- 
| to Caesar: “Then render unto 
esar the things that are Caesar’s 
to God the things that are 
d's” (Matthew 22:15-22, Mark 
13-17, Luke 20:19-26). This 
Ise, after all, is one of the few 
ements in the New Testament to 
Iress the relationship between 
vidual and government directly. 
en more curious was Sharon Gal- 
her's argument in ‘“‘The Peace- 
e Kingdom”’ where she analyzes 
her than uses Scripture directly 
point. 
Gallagher is quite correct in 
ng Isaiah 58:6-7, Luke 9:54-55 
1 Luke 6:27-28 to describe “‘the 
1 tral concerns of Jesus.”’ But this 
hot at issue, although her argu- 
mt is focused as if it were. What 
it issue is how these verses “‘can 
interpreted in our context.” 


Mark C. Bowman 
Sacramento, CA 


ual Values 


| heartily appreciated Mary Ste- 
rt Van Leeuwen’s wise and well- 
itten Sexual Values in a Secular 
e’ (Nov.-Dec. 84). I was espe- 
lly struck by Dr. Van Leeuwen’s 
ing description of joyless sex in 
panized North America—i.e., 

that is half-mechanical, half- 

onic: “capricious, coldly de- 
hed, and apparently insatiable.” 
What TV treatments of sex 
er disclose (perhaps in part 
ause only 6 percent of TV sex 
curs between people married to 
+h other) is that both the glory 
1 danger of this gift lie in its mys- 
ious relation to the human spirit. 
damaged psyche produces dam- 
od sex. That is why male impo- 
ce is at least as likely to result 


from a blow to the ego as one 
elsewhere. 

And the relation works the other 
way around as well: illegal sex 
damages the psyche. Augustine 
remarks that he could never con- 
vince adulterers that they had 
committed mortal sin. Their geni- 
tals had deceived them. 

To those who are willing to leave 
behind them a wreckage of families, 
careers, and tender spirits in order 
to worship Venus we ought to send 
two messages. One message, as C. 
S. Lewis has it, is that ‘we cannot 
trust ourselves even in our best 
moments and... we need not des- 
pair in our worst, for our failures 
are forgiven.’’ The other message is 
that the word for sex in Iran is the 
same as the word for air condi- 
tioning. 


Cornelius Plantinga, Jr. 
Calvin Theological Seminary 
Grand Rapids, MI 


Thanks for Mary Stewart Van 
Leeuwen’s article on the state of the 
“Sexual Revolution.” I thought it 
was right on-target. Evergsince | 
first ran across her InterVarsity 
booklet, ‘Sexual Freedom,”’ I’ve 
appreciated her frank, yet well- 
controlled, analyses of the problems 
engendered for persons and socie- 
ties by our fallen human sexuality. 
Are reprints available through 
Radix of this article? It would make 
an excellent basis for discussion, 
especially with teenagers who need 
some perspective on the over- 


wrought sexual climate in which 
they find themselves having to 
make choices these days. 

The question that comes to my 
mind out of this article, and about 
which I would like to hear some 
specifics from Ms. Van Leeuwen, is 
this. She speaks of those whose 
struggle with their sexuality is 
more ‘debilitating’ than others, 
and who need especially our “‘pray- 
ers and our protection.”’ This is, I 
suppose, in contrast to the vilifica- 
tion and punishment that has some- 
times been the practice if not the 
policy of various segments of the 
church from time to time. 

Can she (or perhaps other read- 
ers) suggest ways in which this con- 
trasting approach can be put into 
practice in the life of a local body of 
believers? Perhaps readers know of 
situations in which, once this most 
electric of issues has been opened 
up, a local body has really been able 
to break through into a place of 
trust and healing without that ever- 
lingering breath of scandal and gos- 
sip that always seems to stay in the 
air: 


Elinor Abbot 
Winchester, MA 


Ed Note: Back issues are available 
for $2.00 (single copy); 60¢ per 
copy, plus postage (5-10 copies per 
issue); and 50¢ per copy, plus pos- 
tage (21 or more copies per issue). 
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e You Seen Jesus My Lord? 


the time of Omura Sumitada when the port of 
Nagasaki was first opened, Goto-machi was the 
territory where the immigrants from the Goto 
slands lived, and from here the bay of 
ki could be seen glittering in the afternoon sun. 
wds that came jostling after the procession pushed 
ther aside just as they did at a festival, trying to get 
e queer foreign barbarian bound astride a 


st he had tried to force a smile; but now his face 
dened and it was no longer possible. The only thing 
id do was to close his eyes and try not to see the faces 
bed at him, the faces with those protruding teeth. 
ndered if that man had smiled gently when the 
de surrounded Pilate’s mansion with shrieks and 
f anger. Even that man was incapable of such a 
e reflected. “Hoc passionis tempore. . . ’’ The words 
prayer fell from his lips like pebble? and as he 
ed they came only with great difficulty. He was 
ted by the tormenting pain of the rope which bit 
s wrists whenever he moved his body, but what 
him most was his inability to love these people as 
had loved them. 

ll, father. How is it? Does no one come to help 
It was the interpreter who, coming up beside him, 
uddenly shouted up. ‘‘To your right and left are 
othing but voices of derision? And to think that you 
‘o this country for them; and not a single one feels 
e needs you. You're a useless fellow—useless.” 
et...’ For the first time the priest shouted in a 
Bec, 2 as from the horse’s back he glared at the 
reter with blood-shot eyes. ‘And yet in that crowd 
ay be some who are praying in the silence of their 


: n tele! 


y Radix reader would sub- 
one friend we would have 
come to get back on our 
ig schedule, pay some 
ills and get the magazine 
ore people who'd benefit 


from the articles. Some of you prob- 
ably have more than one friend 
who'd enjoy getting Radix. 
Without this influx of new sub- 
scriptions we will continue under 
severe financial constraints. If only 


Silence 


By SHUSAKU ENDO 


“Now I’m going to tell you something. All right? Long 
ago, here in Nagasaki there were eleven churches and two 
hundred thousand Christians. And whereis it all now? 
Where are they hiding now? There are people in this 
crowd who were once Christian; but now they ridicule 


you with all their might and aim to prove to those around 
that they are not Christians.” 


“Insult me as muchas you like. You only give me more 
courage.” 

“Tonight... The interpreter laughed as he slapped 
the belly of thd horse with the palm of his hand. “All 
right? Tonight, you will apostasize. 


Beyond the bay an enormous column of clouds glistened 
gold-edged in the afternoon light. For some reason he 
could not understand, these clouds looked like some gigan- 
tic castle in the sky in their great billowing whiteness. 
Many times before he had seen columns of white cloud; 
but never before had they stirred such emotion in his 
breast. He began to understand the beauty of the hymn of 
the Christians which he had heard when first he came to 
Japan: “‘We’re on our way. We’re on our way. We’re on 
our way to the temple of Paradise ... Far away is the 
temple of Paradise.” His only solace and support was in 
the thought of that other man who had also tasted fear and 
trembling. 

And then there was joy in the thought that he was not 
alone. In this very sea those two Japanese peasants, bound 
to stakes, had endured the same suffering for a whole day 
before passing on to the far temple of Paradise. Suddenly 
his breast was filled with a wild joy in the thought that he 
was united with these two Japanese, united with Garrpe, 
united with that man nailed to the cross. And that man’s 
face pursued him like a living, vivid image. The suffering 
Christ. The patient Christ. From the depths of his heart he 
prayed that his own face might draw near to that face. 


half of you take this seriously we're 
still in trouble. We know of no bet- 
ter way to gain new subscribers that 
through you who are our readers 
and friends. 

—Sharon Gallagher 
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The Truth 
That Dazzles 
Gradually 


Tell all the Truth but tell it slant— 


Success in Circuit lies 


Too bright for our infirm Delight 


The Truth’s superb surprise 


As Lightning to the Children eased 
With explanation kind 
The truth must dazzle gradually 


Or every man be blind— 


by Luci Shaw 


—Enmily Dickinson 


am sitting by an east window in my home. It is 

early. The sun is not yet up and the house is 

quiet, empty enough of people noises for me to 

hear other things like the ticking of my hus- 
band’s antique clocks in other rooms and, through the 
kitchen doorway, the gentle hum that tells me the 
refrigerator is doing its good work. 

But I am not sitting here to listen to the language of 
my house. This is supposed to be my quiet time, when I 
can listen with inner ears for God’s speaking and hear 
my own thinking asI respond to his ideas entering my 
mind. 

Sometimes I think this really happens; I sense the 
freshness, the pang of a thought from a source other 
than my own experience or intelligence. Sometimes, as 
I meditate, or concentrate on the groups of words on 
the pages of the Bible in my lap, I see anew meaning in 
the familiar phrases, or I see pictures in my head. Or 
notice a new link between them and the events and 
circumstances and relationships that swim every day 
into my awareness. 

Correspondences are waiting there for me to recog- 
nize them. Patterns—of cause and effect, of compari- 
son Or contrast, or some other framework of 
meaning—in which my mind interacts with the 
thoughts of another human mind—the Biblical writer, 
long dead, and through him, with the mind of God. 

Somehow this all seems incongruous. Me, in my 
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flannel nightgown and slippers, tak- 
ing in ideas, seeing colors and shapes 
in the ancient words, with the 
Almighty focusing and clarifying 
them for me right now, on this 20th 
century morning—how is it that I 
am relaxed and calm, even cozy, in 
the Presence? Why am I not 
crouched in terror on the living 
room rug? Is it possible that I am 
hearing directly from God, and yet 
remain unshriveled by the blast of 
his reality? But the room is tranquil, 
the clocks tick on, upstairs someone 
is waking and moving. God is with 
me in this room, and while I am on 
the edge of my wing-back chair in 
anticipation, I am not even nervous. 


Now the sun is over the horizon, 
burning through the fringe of the 
oak woods to the east of the house, 
its light flowing through the win- 
dow into the room, not just with a 
general burgeoning of brightness but 
in the multicolored flakes of gentle 
radiance that touch the walls, the 
piano, the leaves of the plants, and 
the skin on the back of my hand. I 
glance up at the window sill. On its 
width is a row of cut-glass bottle 
stoppers and paperweights of var- 
ious shapes and sizes. It is through 
these multiple prisms that the sun- 
light is being refracted now, split up 
into the splinters of coral and garnet 
and amethyst and topaz and aqua- 
marine that lend the room their 
gemlike brilliance. 


I am aware, quite suddenly, of the 
arrival of an idea. 1 am seeing a con- 
nection. I am realizing that just as 
this familiar room is being lit up and 
decorated with rainbow light at 
dawn, the Bible—like an old 
house—is lit up with the magical 
rays of metaphor, symbol, analogy, 
story, parable, imagery, projected 
into all its rooms through leaded 
windows with beveled edges. (That’s 
how I always think of old houses— 
with leaded windows.) Although the 
light that is pouring through the 
glass is plain white daylight, 
because of those prisms, the light 
appears to me in its primary colors. 
A fascination of changing hues 
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illuminates me with a perception of 
the true nature of light in its irrides- 
cent parts as well as its diffused, 
white wholeness. 

I remind myself that the Bible is 
not just information, data, exhorta- 
tion, or propositions from God. Nor 
is it merely a series of abstract prin- 
ciples or concepts linked by pedes- 
trian factual narrative. It is truth 
from God often deliberately framed 
in words that project pictures into 
our thinking. Its collection of books 
(like rooms) is flooded with images 
and metaphors so full of light and 
color that they are like a series of 
slides that flash before our eyes 
myriad insights about its essence and 
meaning, and about the essence and 
meaning of its Author. 

It is not only difficult but danger- 
ous to look the sun in the eye. Think 
of the squares of smoked glass, the 
strips of darkened film we are 
obliged to use as we watch the pro- 
gress of a solar eclipse. Even now, as 
I look through my window toward 
the golden glare moving like a fire 
between trunks and branches, ignit- 
ing the surface of the snow, I look 
away again, squinting in discomfort. 


It is that kind of reaction to unfil- 
tered light that reminds me of a 
verse in Exodus, ““No one has seen 
God at any time.’’ Even Moses, 
God’s intimate friend, when he was 
invited to scale a mountain and con- 
verse with the Lord, for his own 
preservation, was forbidden a face- 
to-face encounter. Because it was 
his heart’s desire to enter a deeper 
intimacy and reality, to approach 
God with no intervening distance or 
image or figure to blur the reality, 
he pleaded for a true sighting: ‘I 
pray You, show me Your glory.”’ 
What he got was a promise that God 
would make his goodness pass before 
Moses, would even proclaim his 
name to him. (According to Psalm 
103:7 he had already made known his 
ways to Moses—the reasons behind 
his actions in contrast to the superfi- 
cial understanding of the acts them- 
selves which had been performed for 
the Hebrew people as a nation.) 


To hear God's name proclaip 
and to learn what that name 5 
for (to God all names have mean 
was to be invited “‘furthe 
further in’’ to God’s prese 
was even willing for Moses to 
“back parts’’ or, as the Ca 
Bible has it, “‘the afterglow 
he leaves behind him.”’ But, 
the full, blazing impact of di 
Moses needed to be shielded | 
rock crevice in the shoulder of: 
mountain, with God’s hand covey 
him. Even in that shelter, the h 
voltage proximity of the Almi 
must have felt for Moses like b 
exposed to the blinding power: 
force of a nuclear explosion. 

As C. S. Lewis put it, “Godi 
only comfort; he is also the s 
terror: the thing we most 
the thing we most want t 
from. He is our only ally 
have made ourselves his 
Some people talk as if meeting 
gaze of Absolute Goodness wou! 
fun. They need to think again.” 

Walter Hearn concludes tha; 
problem is also one of “grasping 
all at once. One can hardly gray 
whole created world all at o 
the span of history, and 
beyond all that.’’ He remembe 
conversation with a Baptist frier 
his who had become a high chi 
Episcopalian. Hearn said he pe 
ally found all the liturgical appar 
distracting. It got in the w 
direct experience of God 
course it does, you ninny!”” his fr 
replied. ““That’s what it’s there 
God is too glorious to be ap 
hended directly. The liturg 
robes, the incense, are to ena 
to stand in the presence o 
without being bowled ove 
power.” 


And I, if | were to receive ( 
body receives a bullet, or a land! 
a meteor) the shock of the realif 
divine glory and truth without 
protection of imagery, 1 woul 
flattened and paralyzed and ant 
lated. Yet here I am, hale, wh 
and every day God shows mé@ 
goodness (mercy, kindness, gt 


| 


ath). It is visible not only in the 
rictures he gives me of himself 
, mother hen, protective 
yanner) but in the very fact 
are pictures. Every day God 
, if my eyes are open, new 
of his name, new dimen- 
lof his person. But a full frontal 
| of God, swift as light, sharp 
intense as a laser, with the 
ry of the universe flashing from 
yes, and with the earth, and me 
|, cradled like a marble in his 
}, would be too much for me. 
Moses and Daniel and John the 
le, I am finite, longing for the 
ih of reality, yet vulnerable and 
and trembling, tender asa field 
er, as easily cut down as grass. 


so God, knowing my fragil- 
les his truth to me in small 
1etaphor, shows me himself 
s of words, in the logos, in 
aments, and in the natural 
ogy of his creation. With Vir- 
2 Stem Owens | ask of him, with 


jtude and confidence, ‘‘Give me 
na... . Give me pictures 
els. The one thing I will 


is aie denying darkness and 
blindman’s eye.” I am accus- 
ed, by now, to the grace of grad- 
illumination—and so it is a 
, and no real surprise, when I 
s message to me in the scat- 
ainbows on my walls at 


| words are prisms, imagination 
y inner eye which recognizes, in 
phors, the colors of the full 
m of human experience, and 
rce: the light of reality, of 
m God. But here again] am 
ngainst a problem. How do my 
ted capacities allow me to push 
h to truth—an item so ulti- 
solemn, so piercing, it is 
ther name for God? It calls 
‘compels, commands, challenges 
|to the life-long adventure of 
king it, and in the end I know I 
still be baffled. | may say I want 
truth, and mean it with all my 
but who am I to think I can 


great thinkers of the ages— 


the pioneers in every area of science 
and thought as well as the poets and 
storytellers, and the metaphysicians 
who try to pull it all together—have 
grappled with truth ever since 
humans have had minds, but that 
final reality has been eternally elu- 
sive, defying definition or domesti- 
cation. And if we say, with the shal- 
low smugness of religious dogmatism, 
that “in seeing God we have seen the 
truth,” we beg the question, for how 
can we see more than a glimpse of 
God’s back parts and live? 

Yet, although its shape has 
escaped us again and again, we sense 
that truth has son 
the way things really are, with the 
actuality within a1 d beyond mere 
fact, with core finality, the root of 
everything, the rock bottom. (Re- 
member how C. S. Lewis talked 
about “‘fact shrunk to truth’’?) Even 
to fumble at a definition of truth I 
am forced to use metaphors, likening 
truth to somethin 
such aS a core, a root, ; 
bottom. Because it is so bisconkere- 
ingly abstract, so huge and inscruta- 
ble, I need such pictures to render 
truth n more grasp- -able, more ce n 


‘Asi read and think, it seems to me 
that there a are gye Gere ways of 


are represente two kinds of 
statements. Carl Henry, the respected 
evangelical theologian and scholar, 
articulates one approach when he 
says that ‘only propositions have the 
quality of truth. ...The only signif- 
icant view of revelation is rational/ 
verbal ... . Truth is only proposi- 
tional.’’ Many contemporary Chris- 
tian thinkers such as the late Francis 
Schaeffer would tend to agree with 
him. 

A very different slant on the 
whole subject shows up in the words 
of the great American poet William 
Stafford: “So, the world happens 
twice —/once what we see it as,/sec- 
ond, it legends a ace the way 
it is 


In the first view, truth shows up as 
an abstraction that we try to make 


real, to tie down with reason, logic, 
analysis, and verbal symbols— 
words—which are themselves ab- 
stract. (Words and propositions are 
meaningless unless they refer to 
something beyond themselves; they 
are about something else. And the 
propositional bridges we try to build 
between our minds and ultimate 
reality can never quite make it 
across the river.) 

The second, the metaphorical 
view, shows us our world at two 
levels. First it appears to us super- 
ficially—‘‘what we see it as’’—and 
then ‘deep, the way it is.” The key 
word for our understanding here is 
“legend,” used as a verb, which 
works as a signpost pointing another 
track to truth—through myth, 
story, imagery, poetry, metaphor— 
through pictures springing from the 
part of the mind that works imagina- 
tively, rather than by the part that 
orders thought into a system, analyz- 
ing and summarizing. 

The writing of Walter Wangerin, 
Jr., author of The Book of the Dun 
Cow, exhibits the value of story in 
telling the gospel. Wangerin makes 


aclear distinction between explana- 
tory and evocative storytelling. It is 


a distinction similar to that which 
separates proposition from meta- 
phor; the concrete analogy carries 
more emotive and imaginative 
freight than any abstract statement 
of principle. 


Robert Farrar Capon, an Episco- 
pal priest and writer (The Supper of 
the Lamb) makes some wonderfully 
zany yet sane observations about 
theology and theologians: ‘Most 
theologians are too deadpan,” he 
tells us, “too literal, too strait-laced. 
Theology does not deal with con- 
cepts, it deals with images. The 
great thing about Scripture is the 
images it gives you... a thousand 
flashlights of different colors and 
intensities. Scripture is a box full of 
flashlights, and the role of theology 
is to take these flashlights and play 
with them.” (Fun and games in the 
seminary, no less. Nothing too 
solemn, or earnest, or academic. 
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Final reality has been eternally elusive, defying definition or 


domestication. 


Play.) “Theologians must stay with 

. the interplay of images, other- 
wise they end up shrinking the faith 
down to a system of theology. I dis- 
trust the idea of systematic theology. 
I like the name ‘dogmatic theology’ 
because at least the word ‘dogma’ 
has the idea of given-ness about it. 
The only rule in ‘dogmatic theology’ 
is that you mustn’t sweep any evi- 
dence under the rug. In other words, 
we must never lose a single image 

. and must work to keep all the 
images in front of the church so that 
the mystery is opened as wide as it 
can.” “Propositions,” he continues 
boldly, “‘are a dangerous thing. Jesus 
doesn’t make propositional good 
sense. Some of the parables even 
contradict each other!” 

I like being reminded of that kind 
of paradox, because I find so much 
of it in myself and when I meet it 
outside me it makes me feel at home. 
Perhaps that is why the Bible both 
puzzles and comforts me. Somehow, 
through its planned diversity, it bal- 
ances itself. It tells me that God is 
both Lion and Lamb, that Satan is 
both angel of light and prince of 
darkness; thatI, who ama part of the 
Body, must also eat the Body in 
communion. The Bible is such a bold 
and varied mural, a collage of his- 
tory, genealogy, story, poetry, myth, 
vision, and prophetic warning and 
promise, and how-to-handbook. 

Capon says it all: “To expect that 
the Gospel will all be propositional 
truth is nonsense. For example, the 
beauty of the parables is not discov- 
ering the propositional truth behind 
them. The parables are mysteries 
aimed at the great mystery. We can 
grasp a little bit of that mystery, but 
there should always be a greater 
deepening.” 


But for the sharp-eyed, the open- 
eared, the illuminated heart, the 
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parables of Jesus speak strongly. 
Because they are expressed in terms 
real enough to be felt, we can take 
them in without the kind of clinical 
analysis that may render them life- 
less and abstract, like a living orga- 
nism that is cut apart. My 16-year- 
old daughter has been dissecting 
grasshoppers in biology class. But 
the truth about grasshoppers is bet- 
ter seen in mid-summer as they arc 
through the shimmering air, than on 
a sterile lab counter, a scatter of 
small, dry body parts under a scalpel. 


Yes, and the parables of Jesus are 
the word of God, literally. They 
speak to us in images deliberately 
chosen by our Lord to be perceived 
by the imagination, but never auto- 
matically. As in good poems, the 
multileveled, vigorous metaphors of 
the parables will be understood only 
by those with eyes to see and ears to 
hear. The more we see and accept of 
divine revelation, the more we will 
be shown. Persistent rejection of, or 
indifference to the message behind 
the metaphors, will so sear our inner 
eyeballs and block our souls’ ears 
that true perception will become 
impossible. 

No interpretation or extrinsic, 
systematic framework for under- 
standing the parables is as authorita- 
tive and real as are the parables 
themselves. To devise a system for 
explaining them, or the symbolism 
of the tabernacles, or the letters to 
the seven Asian churches, or the dif- 
ferent dispensations of divine grace, 
may give us a sense of control over 
the Bible. 

To plan for the year ahead of me, 
or to order the events of the next 
hour, gives me a sense of controlling 
my environment; it is hard for me to 
think clearly, to study or write, if, 
for instance, I know that the beds 
aren't made, the dog isn’t fed, or my 


thirsty houseplants need wate 
To have those tasks behind me (¢ 
ical ones at that) frees my mind» 
distraction just as making a shop: 
list frees me from worry abou 
own forgetfulness when I enp 
grocery store. Some systematizg 
is good, or we would live in ¢ 
and anarchy. 

But while extracting prince 
and summarizing Scriptural te 
ing is inevitable and necessary, y 
theologians claim to have the 
word, when they think they cor 
truth, boxing it in with proposit 
framing it with some predeter 
hermeneutical grid, they are 
endangered citizens trying to 
off a volcano; they discover it t 
too powerful and wild (Aslan 
never tamed), too unmanagee 
and the human mind too narrow 
the task. 

A principle, a proposition tene 
gather things together and t 
smooth them out again, ignoring 
minor inconsistencies, overloo: 
the exceptions. The general systs 
atic statement about reality, whe 
in science or theology, has much 
same effect on us as the view fre 
plane at 35,000 feet, or the te 
graphy illustrated on a map; it » 
tainly may supply us with otherv 
unobtainable information 
broad pattern, the surface apps 
ance of a large chunk of territon 
but if we soon lose interest, : 
because the detail is lost. 


The microcosm, by contrast, 
cinates us endlessly because it sh’ 
us the small specifics and idiosyn} 
cies; we relish their closeness, t 
texture or smell or sound or app¢ 
ance. If you have ever watched a! 
worm spinning a cocoon on: 
underside of a mulberry leaf, or 
blood cells skittering under a mic 
scope, you know what I mean. | 
value of maps and charts and | 
grams is in the grasp they give v 
intellectual values: spatial or rati( 
relationships. Concrete ima 
allow us to experience a crum} 
reality in a different way. WI’ 
proposition twirls the table modé 


>a 


role globe, imagination focuses 
y and deeply on the single 
of grass, on the chloroplasts 
eneath the leaf surface, on the 
f wood in a floorboard, on the 
| unfolding of a shell, on the 
of frost across a window. 

m fascinated to realize that 
oral crisis is a crisis of color, 
-e, blood, and the elements of 
1, vibration, et cetera—the 
ials with which art, like life, is 
tucted”’ (Marc Chagall). In this 
xt Virginia Stem Owens 
ents that “morality, until it is 
hated, until it is actually lived 
i this world of time and change, 
hing more than abstract prin- 
And abstract principles have 
the most tenuous kind of exis- 
. They are thoughts and, as 
exist only while they are con- 
sly present in the mind. There is 
ought apart from a thinker. 
She is convinced that after the 
rmation “religion began to 
nina sea of abstractions and to 
.. Out of the 
Incarnation itself we extract 
lour theological tweezers what 
jiscern as principles.’ 


e for images .. 


ysteries aimed at the great 
pry. . .’? Last night ata Wheat- 
ollege Christmas festival, I 
1a choir sing, in Latin, Abriel- 
Magnum Mysterium: “‘O great- 
if mysteries and O most won- 
] sacrament, Jesus lying there 
e manger for all creatures to 
jupon. O blessed virgin, whose 
b was deemed worthy of bear- 
vhrist, the Lord Jesus. Alleluia!” 
ntense sweetness filled the space 
at auditorium as the voices of 
‘ge students, deep, strong, high, 
-, resonant, reverent, moved out 
i the stage and enfolded me. The 
nony and the all-encompassing 
> of the meaning of the words, 
ch went beyond intellectual 
srstanding, pierced me. 

he Incarnation shows us simply, 
rly, what would otherwise blind 
-Jesus, Logos, metaphor of God, 
rd that both tells and shows, 


ssible yet mysterious, essence as 


well as sacrament, actuality and 
analogy both. The paradox speaks 
from the words of poems like these: 


‘His cool immensity of splendor/his 
universal grace/small-folded in a 
warm, dim/female space —/the 


Word, stern-sentenced to be nine 
months dumb—/infinity walled ina 
womb/until the next enormity— 
/the Mighty, after submission to a 
woman’s pains/helpless ...’ Or 


these, of Mary’s: 

Quiet he lies 

Whose vigor hurled 

A universe. He sleeps, 

whose eyelids have not closed before. 

His breath (so slight it seems 

no breath at all) once ruffled the dark 
deeps 

to sprout a world. 

Charmed by dove’s voices, the whisper 
of straw, 

he dreams, 

hearing no music from his other 

spheres. Breath, mouth, ears, eyes, 

He is curtailed 

who overflowed all skies, 

all years. 


Older than eternity, now he 
is new. Now native to earth as I am, 


nailed 
to my poor planet, caught that I might 
be free, 
brought to this birth for me to be 
new-born, 


and for him to see me mended 
I must see him torn. 


God, and his truth, are like a sun 
that fills the sky. His huge verities 
flare off from its center of certainty 
like the flaming tongues of a corona, 
overwhelming us in our insignifi- 
cance. Yet he may appear to those 
whose eyes are open—the seers 
(Annie Dillard calls herself a stalker 
of truth, Virginia Stem Owens a 
spy)—in forms as unthreatening, yet 
true, as a baby, or a seed, or a dove, 
or a lamb, or a loaf of bread. Or a 
flick of rainbow color ona wall. g 


Luci Shaw’s books of poetry include 
The Secret Trees and The Sighting. She 
has recently edited A Widening Light: 
Poems of the Incarnation. 
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When Worlds Collid 


The Novels of Shusaku Endo 


I recently had the privilege of 
hearing Japanese author Shusaku 
Endo lecture in Berkeley. I have read 
him avidly since first discovering his 
work two years ago ‘4: ; 
while living in Eng- > 
land. Many questions 
surfaced for me as I 
read through material 
on Endo and listened to 
him speak. 

What do you make < 
of a man who says that hs : 


once he is writing a \ | f {7-4 


novel he makes no judgment on the 
lives and actions of his characters? 
What do you make of a man who 
believes that “‘the eyes of Christ”’ are 
on his characters, and who writes 
conscious of that loving gaze upon the 
people he has turned loose in his 
fiction? 
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Endo has beena prolific writer. His 
work includes drama, fiction, and 
nonfiction historical and biographical 
studies. He is popular and respected in 

Japans His work, 
spite of its variety of 
textures and surfaces, is 
rooted in a specific set 
of concerns. Since he be- 
gan to write, Endo has 
looked for ways of 
presenting Christianity 
that are appropriate for 
2 his culture. He draws 
on his own 1 oxperienees and his own 
unanswered questions in order to 
inform and energize his fiction. 

Endo has frequently described his 
childhood baptism into the Catholic 
church, and the influences of his sub- 
sequent questions and doubts on his 
work. His university studies centered 


writings of French Catholic 
sts like Francois Mauriac. He 
ome time in Europe in further 
but ill health forced his return 
ian and required an extensive 
alization. 
lo’s observations on his own 
licism, and the examples of 
writers he studied, combined 
fully with his observations of 
uinally Christian West and his 
iences of hospital procedure in 
bmeland. These provided the 
dwork for the themes and 
es that surface through the 
of his written work. Endo 
ved that Europe had departed 
an all but nominal Christian 
ssion. Nonetheless, many of 
Yhristian ideas about the indi- 
1, morality, and accountability 
still powerful influences in that 
re. Endo sought in some of his 
| to depict a Japan that had no 
sensibilities, that approached 
moral and ethical problems 
ved, say, in conducting exper- 
ts on American prisoners of 
‘in the novel The Sea and Poison) 
ly and simply in terms of expe- 
>y. Endo made his point in a 
ent way by focusing novels 
as Volcano on lapsed Catholic 


westerners who seek complete 
assimilation into Japanese culture by 
throwing off their past. They find 
themselves still being nagged by 
residual notions of guilt and accoun- 
tability from their western Christian 
upbringing. 


But it is not merely guilt and a 
sense of moral violation that haunts 
Endo’s characters. Guilt’s counter- 
part, the forgiving and self-sacri- 
ficing love of Christ, haunts the lives 
of some of Endo’s simple villagers 
who, although they publicly declare 
their renunciation of the Christian 
faith under threat of torture, none- 
theless cling to the belief that Christ 
sees them in the extremity of their 
situation and forgives them. (Several 
of Endo’s works focus on a period of 
Japanese history when an attempt 
was made to stamp out the Christian 
faith.) In Endo’s works the charac- 
ters cleave in faith to this almost 
motherly, forgiving aspect of Jesus; 
the Catholic priests wrestle with the 
implication of a forgiving Christ as 
they themselves are threatened with 
the torture of their converts or 
themselves in an attempt to get them 
to apostasize. Endo’s characters, 
both eastern and western, are 


haunted by a specific Christ—a pa- 
ternal, judicial figure in the West 
and a maternal, forgiving figure in 
the East. In this haunting they bear 
some resemblance to the “funda- 
mentalists”’ of Flannery O’Connor’s 
fiction. Endo has repeatedly regis- 
tered his conviction that a gospel 
centered on the forgiving, nurturing 
Christ is far more appropriate for his 
homeland than the stern, judgmental 
model imported from the West. 


It is my intention through this 
somewhat brief exploration of some 
of Endo’s work to get at the root of 
his concern. I want to focus specifi- 
cally on three major books: Silence, a 
novel that was deemed problematic 
and controversial when it appeared 
in the 60s; Wonderful Fool, an earlier 
novel that under the guise of a 
comedy of social observation grants 
us insight into the kind of Christ 
figure most appropriate to the situa- 
tion of contemporary Japan (pub- 
lished in the late 50s); and the more 
recent The Samurai, which advances 
Endo’s concerns in a more convinc- 
ing and balanced way. Not only is 
Samurai’s theology of contexts and 
cultures more developed but it 
works better as fiction (although 
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Endo, K. Criss, 1985 


Japan ts considered unreceptive to the gospel because of its mentality 
that seems to absorb everything without being affected by it 


that may rest to some extent with 
the translators of Endo’s work). 

Endo is put forward as being one 
of the more accessible of the Japa- 
nese novelists. Nonetheless his work 
may read strangely to westerners. 
What reading I’ve done in Asian 
theories about art reveals an empha- 
sis on understatement, allusion, jux- 
taposition, and a montage of images 
that proceed more along symbolic 
lines than on clearly defined sequen- 
tial or obviously narrative ones. The 
work comes to its fruition only 
through the sympathetic participa- 
tion of its audience. The carefully 
placed images, references, and deli- 
cate fragments are gathered together 
and slowly worked into a whole 
under an empathic and contempla- 
tive reading or listening from its 
audience. 


It may be that Endo’s work, mov- 
ing within some clearly defined cul- 
tural and historical conventions, 
awakens in us aspects of empathy 
and creative receptivity that have 
lain somewhat dormant or have been 
massaged into inactivity by the 
increasingly superficial narrative 
conventions of our own popular 
media. It may also be that the very 
unfamiliarity of the storytelling 
conventions in Japanese fiction work 
critically for us, gently urging us 
toward a critical reappraisal of our 
own dominant assumptions of natu- 
ralist or realist fiction, in short, 
whatever we think it takes to tell a 
“good story.”’ This is my testimony 
from reading Shusaku Endo and his 
novels. Perhaps it will be yours too. 

Endo, in both his work and his 
many interviews, uses powerful 
images to describe the problems of 
faith and doubt in Japan as he sees 
them. He points out that he has tried 
in his work to fashion a Christian 
faith that fits more like a familiar 
Japanese kimono than the ill-fitting 
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western suit he received.as a child. 
Endo has also coined the term 
‘“‘mudswamp”’ to describe a Japan of 
moral torpor and lukewarmness in 
sharp contrast to the western and 
Christian specifics of the individual: 
doubt, faith, action, and conse- 
quences. The mudswamp meets such 
notions of consequence and account- 
ability with the dreamy fatalism of 
karma. It meets the specificity of a 
Messiah with a diffusion of spiritual 
energies throughout the realm of 
nature. 

Some feel that the mudswamp 
wins in Endo’s powerful and prob- 
lematic novel Silence. The book 
focuses largely on the attempts of 
the Japanese persecutors and their 
ally, an older apostate priest, to 
coerce the Japanese believers to 
abandon their new-found Christian- 
ity. Many of the arguments against a 
vital Christianity being able to take 
root in Japan surface in the dialogues 
between a younger priest, Rodri- 
guez, and the older lapsed priest, 
Feirrera. Rodriguez comes to Japan 
freshly enthused with the task of 
reaching souls for Christ. It is in his 
lengthy dialogue with the older 
apostasized priest, Feirrera, that 
many of the issues Endo has referred 
to begin to surface. The older priest 
now works with the authorities in 
their efforts to undermine the work 
of the missionaries and to force the 
converts into renouncing the faith. 


Rather than focus on the heroism 
of the martyrs, Endo dwells in his 
fiction within the souls and hearts of 
those priests and converts who wres- 
tle with their doubt and confusion 
against the backdrop of the utterly 
alien Asian mindset and culture and 
also within the boundaries of their 
weakness, fear, and humanity. Endo 
has remarked that he himself would 
not be able to endure the tortures 
that some of these priests were 


threatened with and so he chos. 
to try and write of those who. 


A number of issues surface j 
dialogues between the priest: 
their persecutors. Japan is co 
ered as unreceptive to the gospe 
because of any overt hostility 
because of its mentality that s 
to absorb everything without | 
affected by it. This mentalj! 
depicted as being one in which 
death, the individual, and the , 
elements of nature are siti 
aspects of a larger all-embr: 
continuity linked to a cyclical | 
of time. Such a perspective cut 
ground from under any discussij 
sin and individual accountabili| 
also suggests that any conversio 
Christianity will be superficia’ 
short-lived, resting on a reintey 
tation of Christian language 
preserves the form but radil 
alters the substance in accord 
with the dominant world view 

To make his point the older p 
uses the image of a butterfly ca 
in a spider’s web. The form ren 
caught there while its subst: 
slowly rots away. This muds 
world view not only robs the C 
tian faith of any potential moral) 
sequence by rendering the notio 
God, sin, and death meanin: 
terms in a completely alien w 
view, but also changes the mea 
and intention of the Chris 
vocabulary in such a way th’ 
renders all conversions hi; 
suspect. 

The persecuting authorities ¢ 
lengths to assure those they are 
secuting that they regard the fo: 
act of renouncing Christ as unre 
the conversions. They urge the » 
tured priests to step onto the Fur 
a sort of Oriental ikon, as ar 
formality. This notion of form: 
haunts Endo’s later work, spe 
cally in The Samurai. Traveling J. 
nese merchants enroute to S$! 
consider the trading advantages: 
might be theirs if they submit te 
formality of Christian baptism. 


In order to torment the pr 
further, the lives of some of they 


converts, even those who have 
lly renounced the. faith, are 
in the balance of the priest’s 
ion. The authorities and their 
| the apostasized priests like 
era, use everything from 
isticated reasoning, moral 
tmail, and the threat of the 
me torture of “‘the pit” in 
- to persuade the active priests 
ounce their faith and to cease 
proselytizing. The torture 
yn as ‘the pit’? consisted of 
nding the priest upside down 
rge pit full of filth and refuse. A 
cut would be made to allow a 
letting of blood and the priest 
d be left hung in this way, with 
hand untied so that he could 
l a decision to recant. If the 
st refused to do this he would be 
o die slowly. This took days, in 
cases as much as a week, if not 
er. 


e authorities in the novel Silence 
he companion play, The Golden 
itry, use everything from sophis- 
‘ed forms of reasoning to threats 
rture and death in order to per- 
e these priests to give up their 
istian faith. Insofar as Endo’s 
ls focus more on the priests who 
in and apostasize rather than on 
bbvious heroism of the Christian 
ytrs, it seems worth asking if 
ist is at work here. I believe that 
0 is arguing for a Christ who is 
kent with these priests in the 
st of their weakness and failure. 
‘ould be hard to establish such an 
iment on the basis of a book like 
ace alone; but I believe that an 


sus in the direction of a sympa- 
tic and compassionate Christ 
> sides with the weak, the unfor- 
ate, and the unloved. And where 
ter to begin than with a naively 
bitious and enthusiastic priest 
o has been pitched headfirst into 
trange foreign culture and has 
in assured that all the work he has 
mpted to do is of no real value, 
this prized “‘conversions”’ rest on 
ew elementary semantic misun- 
standings, and that many of his 


rview of Endo’s translated works. 


former converts—even those who 
have formally renounced their new 
faith—will die unless he publicly 
severs his allegiance with Chris- 
tianity. 

Endo confronts his character with 
all this and with the threat of tor- 
ture, and then gives him an exper- 
ience of an inner voice that the 
frightened and confused priest 
assumes to be that of Christ. The 
voice urges the priest to step on the 
image of Christ—that is, to aposta- 
size. Endo, in his historical works 
such as Silence, establishes some con- 
trasts between the dreamy blurred 
boundaries of the Japanese world 
view and the clear-cut and often 
arrogant motivations and energies 
of his Catholic priests who loudly 
proclaim the universality of their 
gospel. Sometimes the holy ambition 
of these priests is sullied by political 
considerations. Sometimes the con- 
versions the Japanese merchants 
undergo are merely for the trading 
advantages that might follow. 

In the midst of this, Endo’s Christ 
is a mysterious and controversial 
figure. In Silence the Catholic priest 
is confronted with the collapse of 
everything he held true. Under the 
threat of torture he hears a voice 
urging him to step on the image of 
Christ. The voice claims to be that 
of Christ himself. Is this really Jesus 
showing a radical compassion for the 
priest in his vulnerability and fright- 
ened humanity, or is it the Japanese 
mudswamp taking on another guise 
in an attempt to tempt the priest 
away from the cost of his vocation? 
Endo leaves such questions unan- 
swered in Silence and The Golden Coun- 
try. Both points of view have been 
argued by Endo’s critics and trans- 
lators. 


Wonderful Fool gives us some 
insight into the kind of Jesus Endo 
feels is most congenial and available 
to the Japanese mind. If Endo’s his- 
torical novels pitch a clearly defined 
Christianity against the Japanese 
mindset, then in a work like Wonder- 
ful Fool the emphasis shifts. Here the 
figure from the West is not an 


aggressive domineering Catholic 
priest intent on evangelizing the 
heathen, but a lumbering and 
absurdly sentimental failed seminary 
student. And the contrasting East 1s 
no longer some vague psychic land- 
scape in which plants, animals, 
humans, and local spirit beings are 
all merely tributaries flowing to and 
froma primary oneness, but a polite 
modern society of materialistic 
values and impeccable social man- 
ners. The resulting cultural collision 
is as extreme as in Endo’s historical 
novels, but throws a little more light 


In Fool, the failed seminarian who 
has come to stay with a Japanese 
family works as a Christ figure as he 
tries, often comically, to empathize 
with the outcast and the unloved— 
much to the embarrassment of his 
hosts. Endo’s large-hearted charac- 
ter embarks ona series of misadven- 
tures that involve stray dogs, prosti- 
tutes, and gangsters. The Jesus we 
see at work in this and other Endo 
books evades formal categorization 
without evaporating into mysticism. 
Endo’s Christ-figures find their 
homes in their whole-hearted iden- 
tification with the weak, suffering, 
and unloved. 

Critics of Endo’s earlier works, 
such as Silence, have asked why his 
books are so popular if Japan indeed 
is so unreceptive to things Christian. 
Also the options allowed in a book 
like Silence seem controversial and 
potentially heretical. 


Endo has never pretended to be a 
theologian. I believe that the appar- 
ently problematic aspects of some of 
his fiction serve us well in the com- 
plex issues it asks readers to con- 
front. The recent novel Samurai 
represents a significant advance for 
Endo, not necessarily because he has 
unduly tamed the more problematic 
aspects of his fictional inquiries into 
the heart of Christianity, but 
because he has found a balanced way 
of accommodating them within a 
complex of subplots that serve the 
full humanity of the characters 
depicted, the strengths and weak- 
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nesses of their various cultures, and 
how all of that plays on their 
responses to the gospel. Endo’s fic- 
tion is satisfying because it does not 
avoid or simplify the hard issues. 


Samurai traces the attempts of 
Velasco, a wily and ambitious Fran- 
ciscan, to secure exclusive rights for 
his mission organization to prosely- 
tize in Japan. In exchange he offers 
to mediate in the establishing of a 
favorable trading situation between 
the Japanese and the Spanish. He 
takes some Samurai with him on a 
voyage to Spain—among them the 
warrior Hasekura, who at first is 
disdainful and indifferent toward 
the “weak man on a cross’? who 
seems to haunt the interests and con- 
cerns of those around him. The Jap- 
anese merchants Velasco takes with 
him are in their own way self- 
seeking and ambitious, evidenced by 
their willingness to undergo the 
formality of Christian baptism in 
order to endear themselves to poten- 
tial customers. Velasco of course 
intends to point to these conversions 
as trophies and evidence of the suc- 
cess of his missionary society in win- 
ning the Japanese. At several points 
in the novel we eavesdrop on Velas- 
co’s prayers to God. At one point he 
wrestles with the transparent for- 
mality of the merchants’ baptism. 
He pleads that the spiritual power 
latent in the sacrament of baptism 
will somehow override the superfici- 
ality of the decision these men have 
made. 

The little group travels to Spain 
intent on seeing the king of Spain 
and to seek an audience with the 
pope. Hasekura, the samurai, observ- 
ing the expedient baptism of his fel- 
low travelers, deepens in his con- 
tempt for Christ. On their journeys 
the group runs into another Japanese 
who had at one time accompanied a 
missionary in his work among the 
Indians but has now chosen to live 
among the Indians, having formally 
denounced his Christianity. He talks 
of a Christ who would have made his 
home among the poor and dispos- 
sessed like the Indians. It is only as 
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the party returns to Japan, their mis- 
sion a failure, that the samurai be- 
gins to understand and appreciate 
this weak and foolish man on a cross 
whom everyone calls a king. The 
party returns to renewed hostility 
toward Christianity in Japan, and 
the samurai finds himself alone and 
friendless, stripped of family and 
culture, and propelled toward an 
uncertain fate, thanks to his earlier 
submission to a baptism of expe- 
diency. 

The samurai’s slow journey— 
from the marshland and his own 
internalized warrior codes, through 
strange countries with their own 
mythologies of power personified in 
kings and a pope, toward accepting a 
weak and crucified Christ—is a 
powerful blend of the inner and the 
outer. It is a journey at once psychic 
and geographical in its intent. It is 
every bit as radical as Velasco’s own 
journey away from his self-centered 
ambition and into the true meaning 
of his priestly vocation. 


There has been much talk by crit- 
ics who mistakenly praise this book 
as merely a historical novel. There 
has been less talk about the undue 
focus lavished on the samurai’s con- 
version. Velasco’s conversion is 
every bit as radical and central to 
this book’s resolution. Endo is not in 
my opinion finally allowing the 
western-style Christian his due. 
Velasco converts as profoundly as 
the samurai does. 


In spite of (or perhaps because of) 
the complexity of the issues at work 
in Endo’s novels, the author has been 
at pains to point out that he is a 
novelist, a writer of fiction, rather 
than a theologian. Although Endo’s 
novels stand at some distance from 
what we would regard as an aca- 
demic or a systematic theology, 
some concerns in Endo’s fiction 
overlap with some recent trends in 
theology. For example, some thinkers 
in the ’70s began pointing to story- 
telling and narrative as more fitting 
vehicles for theological truth than 
more traditional systematic methods 
of theological expression. Advo- 


cates point to everything fron 
parables of Jesus to developmer 
modern fiction.as examples of 
they mean. While it would cert: 
impoverish any reading of Ep 
work to suggest that it is mer. 
body of theological premises dri 
up ina storytelling disguise, I bey 
we can learn about Christ ane 
expressions of his compassion ir 
tures quite different from our. 
We can also learn not only, 
power of storytelling to carry + 
sages into the heart but also : 
lessons about ourselves and the]; 
in the way we often try to co: 
truth to others. 

These insights, of course, are 
limited to the novels of Shu 
Endo. Writers and thinkers dez 
in the subject of evangelism and 
sions have been searching for 1 
of relating the gospel that are m 
ingful to third-world and nony 
ern cultures. Phrases like ‘“‘redd 
tive analogies’ and ‘“‘dyna 
equivalences”’ surface in the vy 
ings of some of these thinkers, c 
onstrating their intention tov 
the people they are trying to re 

I believe we will gain by tur 
our attention to the way in w 
aspects of Endo’s fiction reso 
with some of the developmen: 
Asian theology. Kosuke Koyan 
known for a number of books; 
take on the problem of a gospx 
context from an Asian point of v: 
His work cries out for a theolog 
context, thought through from 
roots up. He calls out for a wa 
buffalo theology. He pleads fi 
God who will acquaint himself: 
the context of the rural Asian far 
who will “walk at the pace | 
waterbuffalo”’ in the same way ’ 
he walked for 40 years in the willl 
ness with Israelites as they wandd 
and learned what was in their hez 
Koyama implies that such a Go 
not only more relevant to the At 
situation, but is in fact m 
Biblical. 


Koyama is trying to sensitize | 
two non-Biblical models of Gor 
work in history. Both mo} 


pt to trap God inside a histori- 
rspective of specifically cultur- 
gins. One distorted image is the 
t of the western emphasis on 
}diacy and instantaneous results, 
d perhaps in a confusion of the 
ency of God’s sovereign grace 
Ihe efficiency of modern tech- 
gy. That confusion militates 
st a God who slows himself 
to the pace of the daily life ofa 
armer, or a God who is ineffi- 
enough literally to be stopped 
by the untimely intervention of 
an cross. 

e other un-Biblical model of 
-at-work-in-time that Koyama 
rks is the ahistorical view of 
and space in some eastern 
ght that would simply leave 
as a spiritual but contingent 
g caught in the cycle of death 
ebirth. Koyama pinpoints both 
sas a hindrance to presenting a 
Biblical message in an Asian 
re. Endo would say that that 
ind model is what informs the 
efold insensitivity to God, sin, 
death that he attributes to the 
nese mudswamp mentality. 


y order to find a model that will 
root the gospel in a Japanese 
ext, Koyama goes back to the 
*k of one of his former teachers, 
essor Kitamori, author of The 
logy of the Pain of God. Koyama 
ws two principles from the work 
nis professor with the hopes of 
turing a forgiving, loving, and 


ught together are tsusumu, a 
d that means to enfold and en- 
ap, and tsurasa, a term drawn from 
| tragic Japanese theater that 
ans to feel inward pain on behalf 
others. When these ideas are 
ught into conjunction, an image 
be pictured of the servant of the 
rd embracing and enfolding the 
nflict between God and his peo- 
, taking it into his own heart and 
during its pain without fully 
vealing the extent of his suffering. 
tamori works from this founda- 
n to his concept of love rooted in 


the pain of God. Koyama draws 
upon that concept and explores its 
potential relevance for the contex- 
tualization of the gospel in Asia. 

While these problems are thought 
of as missiological and in the realm 
of a theology in context, nonetheless 
they also provide some of the themes 
explored in Endo’s fiction. We can 
be thankful that they do not simply 
appear as partially digested lumps of 
theology, but are fully integrated 
into the imagery. and plot unfolding 
under Endo’s hands. In his novels, 
mudswamp Japan threatened to take 
the Christian God, change his name, 
and chain him to an endless cycle of 
death and rebirth. Endo’s ““wonder- 
ful fool’? somehow combines a 
clumsiness and awkwardness with a 
painful sensitivity to the plight of 
the unlovely and the unlovable. And 
it is the suffering God who enfolds 
the struggling priests, even at their 
weakest moment as they contem- 
plate giving it all up. 


While explorers of narrative 
theologies and missiological prob- 
lems in the West set about analyti- 
cally deconstructing the parables or 
continue to pursue cross-cultural 
‘dynamic equivalences,’’ another 
Asian theologian, C. S. Song, has 
published a collection of traditional 
stories, taken from cultures all over 
the world, and then explored the 
meaning of each story for contem- 
porary missionary thought and prac- 
tice. In the title story, “Tell Us Our 
Names,”’a young bride finds that she 
is not allowed to serve a meal to her 
new relatives until she has replied 
correctly to the riddle, “Tell us our 
names.”’ Once she has learned the 
names of the people she is trying to 
serve, she is allowed to serve them. 
They take the meal she has prepared 
for them. Song’s plea is simply for a 
deeper recognition of the complex- 
ity and values resident in the cultures 
that the missionary comes into. 

It is wrong, in Song’s opinion, to 
proceed witha gospel couched large- 
ly in terms of the missionary’s cul- 
ture and to have that missionary 
confuse the gospel’s universality 


with the validity of its current form 
of expression. It is unwise to proceed 
from there into a patronizing and 
condescending attitude toward the 
culture the missionary hopes to 
speak to. Worse still is to subject the 
culture to a superficial reading and 
then to ground much of the resultant 
theologizing in a subtext of elemen- 
tary misunderstandings and ethno- 
centric arrogance. Song’s insights, 
as well as those of Koyama, find 
their echoes in the fiction of Shusaku 
Endo, who struggles in his work to 
articulate the Christian possibility in 
the context of a culture that has no 
sustained Christian history. Perhaps _ 
the fight to declare a Christianity — 
without the foundational support of 
a Christian “history” is, as Endo 
himself has remarked, “‘a Cross 
placed by God upon the shoulders of 
Japan.” 

Shusaku Endo’s work not only 
helps us to discover a fresh Christ, 
washed clean of centuries of western 
myth and our own expectations, but 
also takes us on an excursion into the 
heart of the fiction-making process. 
We should be grateful. a 
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n many ways the world of art and the Christian 
church are parallel universes. Both are con- 
cerned with becoming the point of social, psy- 


chological, and spiritual integration for indi- 
viduals and for society. Both are committed, at least in 
principle, to confronting the human tendency toward 
uncritical conformity and stasis with a renewing vision 
of the world and its meaning. 

Today, both are experiencing a crisis of vision that 
calls into question their relevance to the culture. How 
will art and Christianity answer the “So what?” and 
“Who cares?”’ addressed to them by America in the 
1980s? And, more important, to what extent will their 
answer be dependent on the conscious interaction of 
their parallel concerns? 

Some might assume that Christian artists are already 
strategically positioned to bring light to the world of 
art, and are currently helping to enhance both the 
worship life and the public mission of the church. One 
need only point to the burgeoning interest over the past 
few years in incorporating artistic expression into 
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liturgy and worship as well as into the social agene 
a great many churches. Plays and musicals are ea: 
being staged in churches that, just 10 years: 
wouldn’t have let them in the door. Even many co 
vative churches are welcoming dance as an approp 
part of worship with open, if somewhat hesitant, ¢ 

The radical discipleship movement, noted in tha 
for its dismissal of the arts as self-indulgent in the 
of the enormity of other agendas, has recently beg) 
appreciate the necessity of art as a factor in the pu 
of Biblical justice. And thé swelling ranks of orga: 
tions such as the National Sacred Dance Guild 
spin-offs in the U.S. of London’s Arts Centre G 


indicate that this growing interest is a nation 


phenomenon. 


These and countless other evidences are cert! 
encouraging to those who have yearned for the au 
be allotted their rightful place within the life o 
church. Perhaps the Christian artist’s battle for le 
macy is finally coming to an end—with the recogm 
that art-making is not equivalent to leisure and the 


brandt’s decision to paint in terms of light and darkness went 
inst the conventions of linear perspective and form. 


ist’s investment of hours and 
rgy may be worth more than 
en financial compensation. 


ncouraging signs, yes. And so 
ch so that one hesitates to insert 
criticism of the way the arts are 
ctioning within the churches for 
r of either stunting the growth of 
at has been planted or uprooting 
tenuous hold that the arts have 
ablished for themselves. Yet, as 
» who has been active as both an 


artist and an arts advocate within 
the church for a number of years, 
one question persistently haunts me 
in the midst of all this artistic hoopla. 


Is any of this really art? 


In asking such a question lam not 
referring to the artificial tensions 
ee . ”” eé ” 
between “high” and “low” art. fam 
not expressing either a disdain for 
“populat culture” or an aesthetic 
elitism. The question as to whether 


art is happening in the church has 


more to do with an intuition that 
corresponds with the experience of 
coming across a freshly shed snake- 
skin in the woods: there is the unde- 
niable evidence of art, though witha 
certain critical substance lacking. 
Put another way, the forms—dance, 
theater, music, painting, etc.—may 
be being accurately reduplicated, 
but one senses that their ornamental 
role has superseded their more 
primal function as art. 

If that intuition is accurate, its 
implications reach far beyond the 
concerns of a given church’s worship 
committee about the appropriate- 
ness of next Sunday’s program of 
liturgical dance. They reach, in fact, 
to the core of the question of both 
the arts’ and the church’s relevance. 
And that question itself can no 
longer be stated in a way that 
assumes the church’s constancy as a 
Are the arts 
relevant to the church? The con- 


cultural institution: 


verse is of at least equal importance: 
Is the church relevant to the arts— 
and hence, to human culture at all? 

In the end, those questions will 
have to be answered by Christian 
artists themselves, more through 
their work than by attempts to jus- 
tify that work theologically. For the 
present, however, the first task for 
the Christian artist seems to be a 
kind of recovering of lost ground— 
ground lost to the contrived and cul- 
turally determined strictures that 
Christian artists have struggled 
against for the better part of the last 
century. This ripening into full con- 
temporaneity with the present 
implies two things. First, recogni- 
tion that western art history of the 
20th century (and its attendant body 
of theoretics) has been virtually 
ignored, with the exception of a 
very few voices, by the American 
church. Such insularity has produced 
an aesthetic anachronism in Chris- 
tian thinking about the arts that 
severely limits the church as it be- 
gins to explore its relationship to 
art. Remedying that situation will 
require some catch-up work: hard 
study and disciplined exposure to 
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Art is more often about seeing than it is about what is seen. 


current art work in a variety of 
media. 


Second, Christian artists must 
arrive at a sophistication in under- 
standing their own work that paral- 
lels, while not necessarily replicat- 
ing, that of contemporary secular 
artists. Accomplishing this will 
mean paying attention to a number 
of ways of interpreting the Bible, 
both ancient and modern, as well as 
exploring the relationship between 
such current trends as metaphoric 
criticism and the secular post- 
modernist aesthetic that has defined 
most significant work produced in 
this country for the past 25 years. 
Areas as diverse as international 
ethics and ethnopoetics, liberation 
theology and performance art, the 
ancient creeds of the church and the 
development of chance procedure in 
current art, will have to be viewed 
in relation to one another as a way of 
enlarging the boundaries of our 
notions about art. Such juxtaposi- 
tioning has been common fare in 
contemporary work for years. See- 
ing the same sort of thing accom- 
plished within a distinctly Christian 
framework is to look into a realm of 
heretofore unexplored possibilities. 
And although it might seem an over- 
statement of the obvious, much 
work remains to be done in under- 
standing the interdependency of a 
firm allegiance to the gospel of 
Christ anda principled commitment 
to artistic integrity. These and a 
great many other areas will have to 
be engaged in the formulation of an 
aesthetic that will be foundational 
for Christian artists who seek to 
have relevant impact on both the 
church and contemporary culture. 


Art and Pseudo-Art 
To contribute to that aesthetic 
foundation, I want to suggest a 
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framework for discussing whether 
or not art is actually happening in 
> 
the churches, and why that’s an 
important question. The obvious 
starting point will be the attempt to 
. . . . 6é 99> + 
discover just what it is that “‘art”’ is 
supposed to do. From there the dis- 
cussion will draw in two categories 
of normal Christian experience— 
prophetic action and revival—both 
of whose internal and external 
dynamics mirror the operational 
criteria of art. 

R.G. Collingwood, writing in 
1937, concludes his ground-breaking 
work, The Principles of Art, with this 
paragraph: 

The artist must prophesy . .. in the 
sense that he tells his audience, at the 
risk of their displeasure, the secrets of 
their own hearts. His business as an 
artist 1s to speak out, to make a clean 
breast. But what he has to utter is not, 
as the individualistic theory of art 
would have us think, his own secrets. 
As spokesman of his community, the 
secrets he utters are theirs. The reason 
why they need him is that no com- 
munity altogether knows its own 
heart; and by failing in this knowl- 
edge a community deceives itself on 
the one subject concerning which 
ignorance means death. For the evils 
which come from that ignorance the 
poet as prophet suggests no remedy, 
because he has already given one. The 
remedy is the poem itself. Art is the 
community’s medicine for the worst 
disease of the mind, the corruption of 
consciousness.2 


I want to focus briefly on this pas- 
sage as a good entry into some basic 
considerations for any definition of 
art, 

Collingwood presents this state- 
ment as a summary to a long and 
perspicuous argument aimed at 
showing (among other things) that 
the business of art is not to entertain, 
or to embellish or illustrate a point 
external to itself. In fact, the exter- 
nal “object” of a work of art may be 
entirely incidental to the main point 


of the work. By embedding the: 
of the artist in the community: 
the artist’s appropriate audien, 
he presents the role of art as} 
the establishment of a special so 
relationship between artist. 
audience that has an inhere 
revelatory function. The busine 
art, at its most basic level, is to f 
tate encounter and disclosure of. 
secrets of their own hearts.” 


This process of encounter and 
closure, which is the essence of 
suggests a new way of knowing 
is indispensible to sane human ¢ 
tence. Yet it is so far removed { 
the level of perception at whicl 
normally operate that it takes: 
extraordinary act, ‘‘art,”’ 
our tired epistemology like a fl 
flood washing out the ruts fro 
well-traveled old road. Hence, ( 
lingwood concludes his analysis v 
the somewhat surprising compar 
of art to a medicine for an ende 
flaw in the human condition 
corruption of consciousness. ] 
last point bears further reflectio’ 

If art is to be posited as the rem 
for the “corruption of consci¢ 
ness,’ we should ask just whatas 
of consciousness it is that art affe 
Or, more accurately, what is; 
way into the multidimensio1 
human consciousness that art addr: 
es? Borrowing the philosophi 
approach, it seems clear that art: 
an external phenomenon, acts 
directly on the interface of ¢ 
sciousness and the world, that: 
perception. That being the case 
does not appear unjustified to n 
row the focus of Collingwoo 
“corruption of consciousnes 
rephrasing it to read ‘“‘the stasis 
perception.’’ Almost everyone \ 
understand what that phrase me 
from personal experience. 


It’s acommon enough experie} 
to catch oneself in the midst of we 
ing around in a kind of percept 
oblivion. We use cliche expressia 
we take a beautiful day for grant 
we just don’t notice the sunset. ' 
tend to gravitate toward the low 


1 


n denominator of stimuli, 
r perception seems to crave 
ulaic and routine. We avoid 
tual responsibility and hence 
'rceptions become generic. 
than specific, utilitarian 
than illuminating.? And, at 
-to-day level, this all goes on 
sciously, so that we actually 
we re informed by watching 
work evening news. Percep- 
rinks from fresh engagement 
he world and takes refuge in 
And every part of life suffers 


the business of art, as medi- 
r Collingwood’s “worst dis- 
f the mind,”’ to call the pro- 
of perception themselves into 
n, in both positive and nega- 
irections; to reorient percep- 
either away from or back 
d the ordinary, so that the 
ry can be truly experienced, 
attern perception so as to 
the conditions for anew way 
ing that is prevenient to, that 
es and helps induce, authentic 
nter, and is, hence, part of the 
for both reconciliation and 
hunity. And, with all that in 
the distinction must be drawn 
says that either art works 
t the stasis of perception, or it 
roduct of that condition and, 
ore, is not art.4 


Implications of *‘Art as Such”’ 
vo important implications can 
awn from making that distinc- 
First, art’s primal function in 
ion to perception is a strictly 
ed one. Art is more often about 
than it is about what is seen. (The 
ox is that, by virtue of that 
art enables what is seen to be 
'more acutely; it enables the 
t to intend that very effect.) 
eover, art does not attempt to 
ace the functions of other forms 
human communication, nor 
ld it be expected to function as 
'r forms do. Poetry is different 
1 prose and should not be pres- 
d to accomplish the same thing. 
n, too, art is not equivalent to 
h. Some art works to reorient 


perception on the basis of a false or 
inadequate epistemology. 

Second, this basic distinction 
between what should and should not 
legitimately be called art seems to 
offer a final court of appeal for a 
variety of questions and disputes 

about art. Issues such as art’s rela- 
tionship to beauty, or art as com- 
modity versus art as a free factor, or 
propagandistic art versus “pure” 
art, may find a surprising resolution 
when held against the standard of 
art's relationship to the stasis of per- 
ception. That distinction likewise 
becomes a crucial factor in inform- 
ing our thought about art’s relation- 
ship to the Christian faith and the 
¢way in which art is functioning (if at 
all) within the church today. 


Transposing the discussion into a 
Christian framework, the thesis may 
be stated like this: The purpose of 
art is to confront the stasis of percep- 
tion. Stasis of perception is itself 
both emblematic and reinforcing of 
moral and spiritual stasis. And such 
stasis, or complacency, is the most 
effective buffer against Jesus’ call to 
conversion. 

J am not suggesting, as some do, 
that a flaw in our way of perceiving 
—a focusing on the veil of illusion or 
maya—is at the root of human moral 
and spiritual ditticulties. Rather, | 
suggest that our gravitation toward 
the “‘corruption of consciousness’ is 
part of the legacy of the Fall, and 
that art, therefore, has a regenera- 
tive role to fulfill as part of the 
church’s outworking of redemption. 

By its capacity to uproot the en- 
trenched complacency of percep- 
tion, art within the church can be 
among those factors that counter the 
moral and spiritual stasis that the 
church must continually resist in 
order to retain its relevance and 
integrity in the world. Returning to 
Collingwood’s paragraph, and sim- 

ply substituting the word enircnie 
for the word “Community” wher- 
ever it appears, will open our eyes to 
some of what is discussed here. 

* [| realize that some may take 
offense at the idea that art is essential 


for the outworking of redemption or 
to the maintenance of the church’s 
integrity. Certainly that offense is 


justified if what we are talking about 


are the depraved notions of art that 
are still clung to in so much of the 
culture at large as well as in so much 
of the church. We needn’t search 
very far, however, to find models 
that would allow the church to 
embrace art as we have been discuss- 
ing it without qualification or hesi- 
tation, as those models embody the 
rudiments of the church’s own claim 
to existence. Two of these that I 
want to pay special attention to are 
the prophetic (including the pro- 
phetic legacy to the church) and 
what is commonly called revival or 
awakening (which is taken to imply 
repentance and conversion). 


The Prophetic 

If what art does is to reorient and 
repattern perception, creating the 
conditions for a new epistemology, 
then what the prophetic does is sim- 
ilar. In fact, all we've said about the 
conditions for recognizing art as 
such bears a strong resemblance to 
factors present in much of the formal 
methodology of the Old Testament 
prophets. It will be important for us 
to begin to discern the sort of per- 
ceptual aesthetic at work in the 
prophets as an essential way into any 
further discussion of how art as such 
may be expected to function as an 
integral component of Christian 
discipleship. 

We get a headstart in this discus- 
sion by referring to some particular 
actions that God commanded the 
prophet Ezekiel to perform, re- 
corded in Ezekiel, chapters four and 
five: 

And you, O son of man, take a brick and 
lay it before you, and portray upon ita 
city, even Jerusalem; and put siege- 
works against it, and build against it, 
and plant battering rams against it 
round about. And take an iron plate, 
and place it as an iron wall between you 
and the city; and set your face toward 
it, and let it be in a state of siege, and 
press the siege against it. This is a sign 
for the house of Israel. 

Then lie upon your left side, and I 


will lay the punishment of Israel upon 
you; for the number of days that you lie 
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upon it, you shall bear their punish- 
ment. For I assign to you a number of 
days, three hundred and ninety days, 
equal to the number of the years of their 
punishment; so long shall you bear the 
punishment of the house of Israel. And 
when you have completed these, you 
shall lie down a second time, but on 
your right side, and bear the punish- 
ment of the house of Judah; forty days 
assign you, a day for each year. And you 
shall set your face toward the siege of 
Jerusalem, with your arm bared; and 
you shall prophesy against the city. And 
behold, I will put cords upon you, so 
that you cannot turn from one side to 
the other, till you have completed the 
. (4:1-8), 

In addition, Ezekiel is told to bake 
an ‘“‘unclean”’ bread as his only food 
during the period of this prophecy, 
and to eat it in the sight of all the 
people. He is then commanded to 
shave off all his hair and beard, 
divide it into three parts, burning 
one third in the fire, striking one 
third with a sword, and scattering 
one third to the wind. At that point 
the prophecy is completed.5 


days of your siege . . 


Writers such as Northrop ELE, 
Sallie McFague, and others have 
recently reminded us that the rise of 
continuous prose as the dominant 
literary form of western civilization 
since the 16th century may seriously 
hamper our ability to understand the 
Bible, because the Bible has only the 
most tenuous semantic relationship 
to prose as we know it today. Add to 
that the fact that we are conditioned 
to think of modern expository prose 
as the only form really able to tell 
the “truth,” and it’s no wonder that 
our typical responses to the Bible 
tend toward the extremes of either 
dismissing it as a literary relic or 
forcing it to act like didactic prose 
through hyper-literalistic methods 
of interpretation. When approach- 
ing a passage such as the one quoted 
above, we may easily miss many of 
its levels of meaning because we are 
unaccustomed to looking for mean- 
ing in such a metaphoric set of 
actions. In this case, however, we 
may be able to trick ourselves into 
an understanding of what was really 
going on in Ezekiel’s performance. 
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Shopping Meets the Prophetic 

Imagine yourself walking through 
a part of your city or town where 
you regularly go—let’s say your 
favorite grocery store. One day, as 
you're going about your business, 
you notice a man doing something 
around a mound of earth adjacent to 
the entrance to the store. He is 
dressed normally, and is not espe- 
cially unkempt. In fact, there is 
nothing really unusual about his 
appearance at all, and you observe 
that his movements around the 
mound are very careful and deliber- 
ate. As you move closer, you see 
what he is doing. At the top of the 
mound he has set up a ceramic slab 
with a bas-relief representation of 
your city on it. Surrounding the 
“city” are hundreds of toy soldiers, 
along with miniature jeeps, tanks, 
jet fighters, rocket launchers, etc. 
The man’s attention is completely 
absorbed with moving the toy props 
ina methodical, relentless assault on 
the city. 

You are careful to keep your dis- 
tance and avert your glance as you 
pass him by. “‘All the lights are on, 
but nobody’s home,” you think as 
you walk briskly into the store. You 
do your shopping, leave the store (he 
is still there doing the same thing), 
and go home. 


A few days later you are at the 
store again, and so is the man. Only 
now he is lying on his left side, facing 
the ceramic sculpture of your city, 
but witha sheet of steel imbedded in 
the mound between him and the 
city, so that he cannot see it. All the 
toy soldiers and hardware are in 
place as though poised for a final 
assault. But the man 
motionless. 


remains 


Perhaps it’s because you like the 
produce, but you continue to shop at 
the same store over the weeks and 
months ahead. And every time you 
do, he is there. One day you realize 
that it’s been a year since he first set 
up his mound in front of the grocery 
store—although by this time you 
hardly pay any attention to himatall 


except to notice how long his: 
and beard have grown. You kno, 
now that he’s no threat, so yo 
about your business as usual. 

A month and a half later yow 
on a shopping trip to the same s 
As you pull into the parking lot 
give your customary glance oy, 
the location of the man om 
mound. But today something i 
ferent. He has turned over t 
right side. What’s more, he ish 
the ground with cords, as if An 
soldiers had come to life in then 
and as the Lilliputians did to ) 
liver, bound him so that he ca 
move. You see him vaguely strw 
against the cords, but not | 
enough to free himself. Your inti 
in him is rekindled, and you wo 
how long this stage can last. 

While at first you thought h 
just crazy, this latest develop 
gives you the idea that what | 
doing is intentional. And in s 
ways, that is more frightening, 
if he were simply a harmless r 
man. You pay much closer atter: 
to him now. And you notice: 
you're making more trips to 
grocery store than are fe 
necessary. 


Another month and a half goe 
You decide to go to the store, ha 
long since stopped hiding fromy 
self your anxiety about the 1 
You’re worried about him, and‘ 
tried speaking with him, althoug 
didn’t answer. When you arri 
large crowd has assembled. 
police are there. Your worst | 
well up within you. As you 
closer you see him, now “a 
the midst of the crowd, brandisi 
a sharpened bayonet. But nov 
face and head are shaved and: 
apparently done it himself i 
bayonet! At his feet lies all his 
separated into three piles. He t 
one pile over to a small fire he 
built on the mound and burns it.’ 
acrid smoke causes the whole cr: 
to wince. He takes the second 
places it carefully away from 
gathered crowd, and begin! 


| 
Se 


Renoir: Picking Flowers c. 1874 Ailsa Mellon Bruce Collection 


A revolutionary movement in western art history: the Impressionists? 
assault against a decadent romanticism. 


k it with the bayonet, striking it 
a and again. The police are just 
mning to move in when he stops. 
enly, he scoops up the third pile 
whirling around, throws it into 
air. That done, he stops, looks 
bat the crowd, and begins walk- 
away. The police catch up with 
and he is taken into custody. 
he next day you read a small notice 
he newspaper about the arrest. 
man identified himself as the 
or of a well-known church in 
city. No charges were pressed, 
he was released. You decide to 
shopping. Yet when you arrive 
discover that the grocery store 
io longer a grocery store, and 
pping is no longer shopping. Both 
e been transformed by being 
ted within the context of the man 
|his actions. Or, more accurately, 
| have been changed. 


ntion, Disruption, and Life at 
Margin 
3y transposing Ezekiel’s proph- 


ecy into our own context, we are 
forced to deal with the text ina new 
and perhaps discomforting way. 
While it is clear that Ezekiel himself 
knew the meanings behind his ac- 
tions, the text gives us no indication 
that he was to offer any verbal 
interpretation of what he was doing. 
Instead, there seem to be two dis- 
tinct, though interactive, levels of 
intention propelling his perfor- 
mance. First is God’s intention 
toward Ezekiel that he understand 
the levels of imagery and symbolism 
that were to determine the structure 
of his actions (390 days on his left 
side = the number of years of Israel’s 
punishment, etc.). That level is the 
skeleton of the performance— 
invisible to Ezekiel’s audience, 
though essential in determining the 
form the actions would take. 
Second is the intention toward the 
audience, who were in much the 
same position as you the observer 
were in relation to the man outside 
the grocery store. That level is 


reminiscent of Jesus’ decision to 
speak in parables, revealing the 
meaning of only a few of them, and 
that only to his closest disciples. (It’s 
certainly no coincidence that Jesus 
appropriated both the phrases “Son 
of man”’ and ‘“‘whoever has ears to 
hear, let them hear’’ from the book 
of Ezekiel.) Ezekiel’s intention 
toward his audience was evidently 
not to disseminate the predictive 
information he had been given, but 
rather to encounter his people at the 
level of their entrenched and corrupt 
conventional consciousness. 

The methodology of that encoun- 
ter has three features which, I 
believe, must be grasped in order to 
understand not only this passage, but 
also the prophetic tradition itself. 

1. The images that Ezekiel used 
but 
plained. Elements as familiar, and 


are evocative, remain unex- 
certainly as emotionally laden, as the 
image of the city, the siegeworks, 
and the figure of the prophet him- 
self, were repositioned in arelation- 
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ship to one another that was at once 
highly suggestive and conceptually 
obscure. The elements, so juxta- 
posed, became a metaphor for a 
meaning much larger than a didactic 
reference to any one of them could 
convey. 

That is why, I suspect, the inter- 
pretation of the performance is 
never given. If the metaphor were to 
be explained, it would be reduced to 
the level of mere information, 
which, given the level of the peo- 
ple’s difficulty in hearing as sug- 
gested by the context, would have 
been easy to reject out of hand as the 
opinion of a doomsayer. The meta- 
phor would thus be stripped of its 
power to confront the root of cor- 
ruption that had taken hold in Jeru- 
salem. The performance seems de- 
signed to obscure the predictive 
information upon which it was based 
in order to address that factor within 
the people which would, if left 
unchecked, bring what was pre- 
dicted to pass. 


2. Ezekiel strategically inserted 
his action as a disruptive element in 
the flow of the dominant conven- 
tional consciousnesss. The people 
had allowed themselves to adopt a 
set of conventional assumptions, 
taken for granted by everybody, that 
functioned to blind them to their 
own corruption. The prophet re- 
sponded by breaking with the con- 
vention, affronting the dominant 
assumptions with the strength of his 
metaphor, and by simply refusing to 
go away. Like the man outside the 
grocery store, over a period of time 
Ezekiel recontextualized the domi- 
nant conventional consciousness so 
that it must operate in terms of his 
own actions, rather than vice versa. 

My guess is that apart from its 
purely symbolic reference, Ezekiel’s 
act of turning over to his right side 
after thirteen and a half months on 
his left was perceived as a significant 
metaphoric development, formally 
working against the tendency of the 
conventional consciousness to ac- 
commodate his action into its own 
set of objectives. By acting as a dis- 
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ruptive element in the network of 
the mutually reinforcing social and 
moral assumptions of his audience, 
Ezekiel took the first step in pointing 
to a larger reality than the one 
allowed by the dominant con- 
sciousness. 

3. Ezekiel assumed the role of the 
victim, and spoke from the margins 
of his society to its center. His action 
excluded him from the benefits to be 
derived from participation in the 
network of dominant assumptions. 
That made his action free. By assum- 
ing a stance both metaphorically and 
conceptually “‘outside”’ the city, the 
prophet was able to say without 
words what everyone should have 
known already, and what they did 
not know only because they had 
agreed to forget it. By locating out- 
side the margin of respectability, 
Ezekiel refused to participate in that 
collective agreement. 


We should not assume that the 
prophet here had any special insight, 
or that the word of God was availa- 
ble to him only. God commanded 
Ezekiel to act on the word in a spe- 
cific way. But what he knew—or 
found out—by placing himself at the 
margins of the dominant conven- 
tional consciousness is precisely 
what those who have been forced to 
the margins have known all along. 
Ezekiel was acting on behalf of that 
faithful remnant. Hence, his method- 
ology was inherently compassion- 
ate, in that it brought the prophet 
into an almost automatic solidarity 
with those who had been marginal- 
ized and rejected by the dominant 
conventional consciousness. 


The Prophetic Fulfillment of Art 

In looking at those actions of the 
ancient prophet Ezekiel from our 
perspective in the latter part of the 
20th century, A.D., two astonishing 
facts stand out. The first is the high 
degree of resonance between Eze- 
kiel’s “‘aesthetic,” if you will, and 
that of some of the most revolution- 
ary movements in western art his- 
tory. From Rembrandt’s decision to 
paint in terms of light and darkness, 
against the conventions of linear 


perspective and form; to the imp. 
sionists’ assault against a decay 
romanticism; to. Dada’s attemp: 
liberate art, and hence, human - 
from its commodity status; toe 
expressionism’s pulling away, 
mask of social responsibility 
reveal the darkness of the huy 
heart; to post-modernism’s eschey 
of the contrived and pumped-y 
art and life, in favor of the im 
diate, the accessible, and the (so 
times intolerably) real; to the r 
current advocates of “art as li 


who are seeking to overthrow 
inevitable co-optation of ar: 
eliminating the enshrined and | 
arate category of “‘art”’ altoge 
all of these could well h 
been—each in a way consistent ¥ 
the demands of its epoch—insp, 
by the methodology we discov 
at work in Ezekiel’s performane 

Indeed, the paragraph cited ak 
from R. G. Collingwood could: 
as well have been lifted from 
exegesis of Ezekiel 4 and 5. (¢ 
tainly it was precisely the stasi 
perception that was the targel 
Ezekiel’s aesthetic intent. Whi 
astonishing is that the degre 
artistic integrity that these m 
ments have been striving for ° 
realized in the work of Ezekiel iri 
sixth century B.C. And, of cow 
Ezekiel is not alone among. 
prophets whose work functione 
the same way. 


A second cause tor astonishr 
is the fact that the full proph 
legacy has passed to the church; 
that the prophetic function of 
churcn 1s mandated by the givin 
the Holy Spirit in Acts 2, interpri 
as the fulfillment of the prophee 
Joel 2. Given the primacy of mi 
phor as the mode of prophetic disi 
sure in the Old Testament, no: 
mention in the teaching and act 
Jesus, one might expect equiva 
emphasis within the Chris‘ 
church. It seems plain enough, f| 
what we've been considering, | 
the Christian artist has a prino 
role to play in the church’s « 
dience to its prophetic maa 


_ 2 


ich brings us back to our orig- 
stion as to whether or not art 
}is happening in the churches. 
ly is that question crucial to 
anding the crisis of vision 
th art and Christianity are 
tly confronting in our culture, 
may also turn out to be the 
ther of a flock of questions 
aised about the North Amer- 
urch’s faithfulness to its Bib- 
oots. For when the church 
ither implicitly or explicitly, 
efinition of art as a redemp- 
ctor for extant culture rather 
a confrontative factor aimed 
priately against the entrench- 
nd self-idolatry of extant cul- 
it strips art of its ability to 
te encounter and disclosure 
secrets of their own hearts.” 
art fails to(or is not permitted 
ction relevantly, or when the 
t is made to define art’s exis- 
or its own sake, it will inevi- 
degenerate into the ornamen- 
decorative— resulting,” as 
Randy White says, “in over- 
ction of mediocre art and 
imulation of apathy in the 
Melt there is any crisis: of 
ithat art is facing in the 
es today, it derives from this 
nce to conventional percep- 
nd the complacency of artist 
dience alike. 


val Perhaps we may adapt 
er Brueggemann’s words on 
isk of prophetic ministry to the 
Hon of the Christian artist: 


The task of prophetic ministry 1s to 
nurture, nourish, and evoke a con- 
sciousness and perception alternative 
to the consciousness and perception of 
‘the dominant culture around us. Thus 
I suggest that prophetic ministry has 
to do not primarily with addressing 
specific public crises but with address- 
ing, in season and out of season, the 
dominant crisis that is enduring and 
resilient, of having our alternative 
vocation co-opted and domesticated 


The alternative consciousness to be 
nurtured, on the one hand, serves to 
criticize, dismantling the dominant 
Fconsciousness ... (to) engage in a 
rejection and delegitimizing of the 


present ordering of things. On the 


other hand, that alternative con- 
sciousness serves to energize persons 
and communities by its promise of 
another time and situation toward 
which the community of faith may 


move ... to live in fervent anticipa- 


tion of the newness that God has 
promised and will surely give... .6 


In our culture today we witness 
the ascendency of the uncritical and 
the psychology of the herd. This 
dominant, conventional conscious- 
ness is certainly alive and well 
within the churches. 

The first task to which Christian 
artists are called involves the pro- 
duction of work that uses the givens 
of that dominant consciousness as its 
motivational underpinning. It seems 
almost premature to speak about the 
other side of Brueggemann’s dialec- 
tic. Yet within the poetics of despair 
we often find the prophets them- 
selves strangely evoking the energy 
of the renewal of hope. Perhaps, for 
the Christian artist, the way to make 
art out of the perception of the con- 
ventional consciousness will be that 
once the mutual reinforcement of 
the herd psychology is broken, then 
alternatives may be evoked where 
none could previously be seen, so 
that the despair created by the dis- 
ruption of the conventional may 
turn to the energy of personal revo- 
lution (repentance). Itis at that point 
that prophetic art becomes revival 
and 
repatterning of perception creates 
the conditions for the acceptance of 
what amounts to a new epistemolog- 


art: where the reorientation 


ical basis for life. 


The Art of Revival 

In the first recorded evangelistic 
sermon, Peter dismantled the long- 
held assumptions of his audience in 
order to energize them toward the 
possibility of anew way of beingina 
America to the Jesus movement and 
relationship with God. The dynam- 
ics inherent in that exchange can be 
seen to reappear again and again at 
strategic points where God’s Spirit 
is poured out on the church. From 
the conversion of Saul to the early 
Christians’ refusal to serve in the 
Roman military; from the spiritual- 


ity of the desert fathers and medieval 
mystics to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion; from the First and Second 
Great Awakenings in England and 
today’s massive response to Jesus’ 
gospel for the poor in the Third 
W orld—and, I daresay, in the heart 
of every individual converted to a 
life of Christian discipleship—in all 
of these cases the allegiance of both 
the individual and the group con- 
sciousness to the conventional order- 
ing of things is dismantled in order 
to “‘make straight the way of the 
Lord”’ as he does his work of regen- 
eration. Further, I believe it can be 
shown that the role of metaphor in 
conveying this energy of revival is 
primary. 

It is no coincidence that we should 
discover that the operational criteria 
of art resonate so strongly with the 
dynamics of revival and conversion. 
Human life is essentially metaphoric 
life, despite our current passing (that 
is, if it doesn’t prove to be fatal) 
fascination with scientism. If, then, 
human metaphoric life is to be con- 
fronted in its corruption (sin) and 
renewed in a relationship with God, 
the set of processes and actions 
which bring that about will be defin- 
able as art. 

That is why I believe that an art, 
coming out of the churches, which 
confronts the stasis of perception 
while creating the conditions for a 
new way of seeing (and knowing), 
will not only fulfill some of the 
deepest yearnings of artists them- 
selves—for ability to interpret their 
world with relevance and integrity— 
but will be essential to the ongoing 
revival of the church and its mission. 


All artists make use of the raw 
When a 
piece of art succeeds, it does so 
because of its revelatory function. 
The art of the prophets succeeded as 
revelation because it was able to 
incite the truth in its audience. And 
part of our doctrine of inspiration 


materials of revelation. 


must include the observation that it 
was able to do that only because it 
first functioned as art. 


Art continued on page 31 
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Sitting Bill 


The artists who've most influenced the work I'm doing now are probably Norman Rockwell and 


the Wyeth family. | also like all the Italian guys—the old timers like da Vinci. Hans Holbein has beena 
big influence in drawing. 


| decided to become an artist the day my mom brought me home a box of 16 crayolas. | dics 
realize then what a hard occupation it would be. 
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eing a Christian artist for me means not having to take 
‘iously. It's not a god. So | can appreciate it but witha 
‘of having fun. 

k that knowing the source of creation increases your 
tion of what’s around you. 


became a Christian through trying to understand who | 
relation to God, whom I'd always believed in. 

net Christians who explained that | didn’t have to go to 
on all the time and feel like a crumb but could have a 
reedom. 


loing portraits | work from photos but | try to interpret 
formation instead of copying it. 


My brother Lono’s conversion also helped solidify my 
1 began going to Bible studies and seeing that God 
Prs prayers. 

guess that was at the beginning of the heyday of the 


You Dirty Rat 


Squint Eastwood 


Man on the Moon 


Three Summer Movies: 
The Peter Pan Syndrome 


Most of the movies released this 
summer are about teenagers (as 
were most of the movies released 
this year). There are a few adult 
summer releases, but two of those 
I’ve seen recently were about adults 
seeking to deny the realities of 
aging. 

One movie, Perfect, is about the 
physical fitness craze that has blos- 
somed as baby boomers have grown 
up. These people attempt to pro- 
gram their bodies the way they do 
their computers, and in their obses- 
sion with appearance they may have 
become less interesting than-their 
machines. The movie is loosely 
based on a Rolling Stone article that 
heralded fitness centers as the sin- 
gles’ bars of the eighties. The movie 
stars John Travolta as a completely 
unconvincing Rolling Stone reporter 
sent to cover the fitness scene. Never 
has Travolta’s acting inability been 
revealed so painfully—and that 
inability is the film’s only revelation. 
The subplot about journalistic ethics 
does nothing to rescue this badly 
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made, boring movie about one- 
dimensional unlikeable characters. 


In Cocoon, another summer release, 
and a better movie generally, almost 
all the characters are likeable. In this 
film a few senior citizens discover a 
fountain (actually a pool) of youth in 
Florida and encounter some friendly 
extra-terrestrials. After their rejuve- 
nation the oldsters go out to a night 
club where they are sneered at by 
the younger disco set until one of 
them does an amazing break dance 
and is applauded by everyone there. 
In America the next best thing to 
being a teenager is to act like one. 

Age in this movie takes away 
physical prowess without granting 
additional wisdom. Instead, in 
Cocoon, renewed youth provides the 
energy to repeat past mistakes, as 
with one oldster who is unfaithful to 
his wife of many years, nearly de- 
stroying his marriage. 


The friend I saw Cocoon with aptly 
compared it to Peter Pan, another 
fantasy about people who wish 
never to grow up. It may not be fair 
to examine this lighthearted a movie 


too seriously, but at the end, as: 
characters go hurtling through sp 
with the extra-terrestrials, they 
their flaws with them. They I 
not achieved immortality thre 
redemption. Realistically, this ms 
become a version of Sartre’s No 
where hell is being trapped fore 
as a flawed person in a room fu) 
other flawed people. Coco 
ancient extra-terrestrials are att! 
tive enough but they are appare| 
froma different, unfallen race: t 
leader says once every 10,000 y; 
or so he makes a mistake. And 
really are mistakes, kindly intene 
not the kind of sins we suffer fri 
It is clear that there is still hog 
the secular culture that help for 
human situation will come fro 
good, transcendent, and immo 
‘‘other.”” But there is a prefere 
for finding it in outer space to fi 
ing it closer and for a transcendé 
not as morally demanding as 
offered by the Christian God. 
At a “‘funeral’’ at the end 
Cocoon, while the preacher t 
about everlasting life in the tri 
Film continued on pag 


Are the World: 
for Africa. 
| bia Records, 1985. 


typical image of the rock ’n’ 
is a blend of egotism, nar- 
id profit-seeking. One can 
s the adjectives loud, fast, 
oncerned. USA for Africa 
ted Support of Artists for 
p) counteracts that image with 
tlease of We Are the World fea- 
&46 major American recording 
including superstars Bruce 
igsteen, Bob Dylan, Michael 


+} Wonder, Ray Charles, and oth- 
the album’s profits (after manu- 
ring and distributing costs) will 
irectly to relief in African 
ight and famine areas. The 
lutive director of USA for 
la, Marty Rogul, has said that 
lrofits from the single, album, 
jelated merchandising are ear- 
ied for four different aid pack- 
(1) 35 percent will go to Africa 
mmediate relief in Ethiopia, as 
s other famine-stricken areas, 


1a heavy emphasis on medical 
ties; (2) 35 percent will be used 
gricultural supplies and pro- 
| (3) 20 percent will be used for 
-term African economic poli- 
jand (4) the remaining 10 per- 
will be used for programs in the 
ithat care for the hungry, poor, 
needy. USA for Africa will 
k with agencies already deliver- 
ervices. Total revenues from all 
cts of this project have been 
hated eventually to be as high as 
million dollars. 
ne keystone of the album is the 
“We Are the World” 
ten by Michael Jackson and 
nel Richie and sung by 46 per- 
ners after the American Music 
ards ceremony last January 28. 
singers donated their services. 
“song is a simple, catchy tune 
1 several of the artists soloing for 
line or harmonizing in duets 
le the rest of the singers contrib- 


GoO= 


ute to the refrain, ““We are the 
world, we are the children/We are 
the ones who make a brighter 
day/So let’s start giving.” (“Send 
them your heart so they'll know that 
someone cares/As God has shown us 
by turning stones to bread/So we 
must all lend a helping hand’’). The 
chorus lines, however, ““There’s a 
chance we’re taking/we’re saving 
our own lives,”’ are a little discon- 
certing. The expression of a unity of 
humanity comes off sounding a little 
self-serving. Perhaps an admonition 
not to let your left hand know what 
your right hand is doing would be 
more in order. Also, while the mul- 
tiple repetitions of the chorus make 
it unforgettable, they also serve to 
deaden the impact of the words. 
Inspired soloing by W onder, Spring- 
steen, Dylan, and Ray Charles helps 
to preserve the vitality in recurrent 
listenings. 


A Canadian all-star cast of artists 
also contributed a song to this 
album. The song, “Tears Are Not 


Enough,’’ is performed by Joni 


Mitchell, Bryan Adams, Neil Young, 
Bruce Cockburn, Oscar Peterson, 
and others. The song is styled after 
“We Are the World” with snippets 
of solos and a majestic choir which 
sings the refrain, “If we can pull 
together/ We can change the world 
forever/Don’t you know that tears 
are not enough.” 

The rest of the album contains 
songs donated by the most popular 
artists in modern rock-pop. The 
Pointer Sisters, Kenny Rogers, Steve 
Perry, and Tina Turner each con- 
tributed previously unreleased 
songs. The group Chicago added 
“Good for Nothing,” a song express- 
ing frustration with the doing-good- 
for-others that comes to nought. 
While it seems a strange choice fora 
project that is attempting to do 
good, the song might be included as 
a way of saying that something 
bigger, more global, more com- 
munity-minded, is necessary than 
just a few people’s efforts at effect- 


ing change. Huey Lewis and the 


Records continued on page 30 
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Merton: By Those 
Who Knew Him Best 


Edited by Paul Wilkes 
Harper & Row Publishers, 1984. 


A composite of interviews done 
for a PBS documentary, this book 
looks at Thomas Merton’s work and 
personal influence. His decision at 
the age of 26 to enter a monastery in 
Kentucky startled many of his 
contemporaries. 

Merton went on shattering the ex- 
pectations of others throughout his 
life. That iconoclastic quality pre- 
vented him from being trapped in- 
side other people’s projections, ulti- 
mately to become a stranger to 
himself. And yet, paradoxically, his 
writings, particularly his journals, 
are shot through with a constant 
striving toward monastic obedience. 
Being able to hold onto paradoxes 
(truths that point in opposite direc- 
tions) became the test of human 
character for Merton. He spoke of a 
life-changing discovery he made asa 
young monk (The Sign of Jonah). 
Before one is led into deliverance, 
one must pass through the sign of 
contradiction given to Jonah in the 
dark belly of the whale. 

The freshness of the interviewee’s 
memories of Merton, despite his 
death in Bangkok, Thailand, in 1968 
during a lengthy trip through the Far 
East, gives this book a special vital- 
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ity. Framed around Merton's per- 
sohal relationships and the struggles 
and doubts he shared with them, the 
book highlights an area that, on 
many different levels, Merton spent 
his life asa monk writing about. The 
intangibles resulting from this direct 
approach (which no omniscient biog- 
rapher, however skillful, could con- 


jure up) stand out as much as any- 


thing else we learn about Merton as 
a person. The direct style does jus- 
tice to Merton’s own writing, which 
avoided the distanced posture of 
academic scholarship. 

Merton’s first book, The Seven 
Story Mountain, a worldwide best- 
seller, was an autobiography of his 
early life and his decision to enter 
the monastery. His later disgust with 
the book (in particular, with the way 
in which he had narrowly painted 
his own life in terms of being in and 
out of the world) testifies to his 
growing maturity. So much of what 
he wrote after The Seven Story Moun- 
tain resists the belief that human 
beings can become porcelain saints. 

Merton took care to write with an 
integrity that recognized the com- 
plexities of human experience. The 
power of such contemporary classics 
on spirituality as New Seeds of Contem- 
plation and No Man Is an Island derive 
their poignancy from Merton’s abil- 
ity to decipher the forces at work in 
his own heart. One of the greatest 
gifts Merton gave to readers, and 
friends, was “‘that he saw contem- 
plation as not some abstract, other- 
worldly act but as reality, the way a 
person lives: the real within the 
real.’ Merton was convinced that, 
for him, the monastic life was the 
best way to free him from illusion, 
to see the Real. 

Perhaps that’s why many of the 
most penetrating insights into Mer- 
ton’s character come from those who 
shared his conviction, the monks 
who rubbed shoulders with him. The 
picture you get of Gethsemani is not 
an ethereal one. The conflicts and 


irritations that come from ¢} 
daily contact with a wide rang¢ 
personalities comes through, by 


does the sense of home and the » 
quent bursts of joyous laughter 
was here that Merton chose toy 
himself, to learn about forgiver 
and mercy, and to embrace what; 
at the heart of the monastic life 
centeredness in God, a connect 
ness with others, received thro 
the revelation in Jesus Christ. 
Some of those interviewed mr 
tion Merton’s critique of western: 


ilization: its failure to absorb 
past in order to understand the p 
ent. Catholic censors notwithsta 
ing, Merton launched dead-on 
tacks on America’s consistent ¢ 
toward infantilism in its polit 
and social life. He wrote eloque’ 
and realistically about nonviolen 
ternatives to war. For Merton 
understand the meaning of one’s 
sonal existence necessitated s¢ 
sort of rudimentary engage 
with the point at which the g; 
ethical and religious questions in 
sect with one’s own historical ¢ 
text. He drew upon divergent s¢ 
ces to do that: medieval mystics, 
desert fathers, Protestant theolt 
ans, Zen masters, Latin Amer 
poets, contemporary novelists. 
capacity to integrate other pers} 
tives into his own has revolution 
the way many of those in the mo* 
tic movement see themselves and 


world. —Brent S$ 


Lifestyle in the 
Eighties: 
An Evangelical 
Commitment to 
Simple Lifestyle 


Edited by Ronald J. Sider 
Westminster Press, 1982, paper," 
$10.95 
According to African chu) 
statesman Gottfried Osei-Meni 
the church is to proclaim “‘the ext 


— 


lirtues of God’s character 
kd in the wonderful deeds he 
ne,’ and thus our material 


les must reflect those virtues. 
style in the Eighties helps our 


ng about lifestyle in three 
(1) it provides historical and 
al background of lifestyle; (2) 
les accounts of people who 
jmajor alterations in lifestyle 
jarned useful lessons from it; 
) it suggests policy changes on 
ral and political levels that 
le lifestyle changes. This is a 
and thorough look at lifestyle 
telated issues, though the focus 
tstyle itself is diffused at times 
) the bigger picture. 

t writers of the first several 
prs establish the reasons for a 
+ lifestyle: first, it is consistent 
broviding justice and kindness 
le poor and suffering, which is 
lportant part of discipleship in 
kingdom. Second, simple lifes- 
js intrinsically important in 
pping “true humanity” and a 
ical faith in God. The interest- 
escription of Old Testament 
yle patterns in chapter two 
lasts the Israelite distribution of 
on the basis of need, an allot- 
} for each family, with the 
lanite emphasis on land as a 
etable means of aggrandize- 


ie Bible studies at the end of the 
draw attention to the connec- 
between justice, salvation, and 
velism. The meaning of the 
el of the kingdom is revealed as 
s transforming presence. This 
nce must be felt through the 
ch. One may agree with Ronald 
+ in the opening chapter that 
stians need to model the new 
unity if there is to be the polit- 
will necessary for structural 
ge on a wider scale. 

portion of the book consists of 
pnal experiences of Christians 
1 both developed and under- 
loped countries. Living among 
poor, they say, helps put one’s 
rities in perspective; their pres- 
reeds outweigh our future needs. 
equent theme of these personal 


testimonies is that our level of con- 
sumption should be determined 
more by need than by status or 
income. Dolphus Weary, of the 
Voice of Calvary ministries in Mis- 
sissippi, gives insights on the state of 
mind of poor people, and finds 
thought systems to be the major 
problem binding people of both 
poverty and affluence. 

Solidarity with the poor may 
result in political involvement. In 
chapter five Donald Hay discusses 
political and structural issues linked 
to questions of lifestyle. Attempting 
to connect our personal way of life 
to international politics, this chapter 
is probably the most complex part of 
the book. 

Some of Hay’s thoughts on bring- 
ing about a more just world with less 
suffering emphasize responsibility 
within poor countries, though he 
discusses mostly the action needed 
from the advantaged countries as 
they arrange various forms of 
wealth transfers. Looking to the Old 
Testament, Hay sees ownership and 
control of production as the family 
norm, with wage labor serving as 
“social insurance’ for those tem- 
porarily bereft of means. This con- 
trasts with the irresponsible position 
imposed on a country’s poor people 
when multinational corporations are 
in control, themselves accountable 
only to their stockholders, and that 
often in a minimal way. Ironically, 
Hay is inconsistent with this belief in 
broad-based ownership in his criti- 
cism of the Common Market policy 
of protecting western Europe’s food 
self-sufficiency and small farms, 
though his concern is for terms of 
trade more favorable to the under- 
developed world. 


Rearranging trade in poor coun- 
tries’ favor might be considered a 
transfer of wealth by rich countries. 
To deal with the unemployment in 
developed countries resulting from 
lost trade advantages, Hay recom- 
mends adjustment assistance for 
workers in affected industries. All of 
society in a rich country would 
shoulder the cost of this adjustment 


assistance. That idea obviously goes 
against national self-interest, and 


could result only from moral moti- 
vation to be stewards of wealth for 


the benefit of the poor. Wouldn’t 
lower consumption levels in devel- 
oped countries actually hurt exports 
from the poor world? Not if the 
extra money available were spent 
and invested in the poorer countries, 
according to Hay. 

Hay knocks the market system as 
unjust, putting profit before need, 
although he doesn’t advocate dump- 
ing it entirely. At any rate, a sincere 
desire for a just lifestyle eventually 
tends to extend one’s efforts beyond 
personal lifestyle to working for 
whatever structural changes are 
necessary for justice and well-being. 
As Colleen and Vinay Samuel point 
out at the end of chapter two, life- 
style changes really relate to the 
community more than to the indi- 
vidual. It makes a difference whether 
lifestyle is expressed as self-conscious 
charity or as God’s transforming 
presence through the church. Life- 
style in the Eighties shows that a just 
and simple lifestyle develops as a 
consequence of commitment to the 
kingdom. 


—Dan Pubols 
|| 


America’s Children 


by James Thackara 


Published by Chatto and Windus, 40 
William 4 Street, London WC2N 
4DF, U.K. 


and 
A Patriotism for 


Today: Dialog with 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


by Keith W. Clements 


Published by Bristol Baptist Col- 
lege, Woodland Road, Bristol BS8 
1UN, U.K. 


I write this review in the week of 
the VE day anniversary, mindful of 
the pain and division that still exists 
after 40 years. It is also 40 years since 
the death of German pastor and theo- 
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logian Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and 
since the dropping of the A-bomb on 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. These two books, there- 
fore, lay claim to being part of this 
anniversary year experience. 

Although written primarily with 
the British context in mind, Keith 
Clements’s book has value for Chris- 
tians of all national backgrounds. 
His book’s basic thrust is that we 
should have a realistic love for our 
country, and that Bonhoeffer gives 
us a model of such a love. Bon- 
hoeffer’s life embodied a realistic 
love for his country. He did not 
idealize Germany, but accepted its 
guilt under the Reich; he joined in 
with the plot to kill Hitler, aiming at 
action for change. 

Bonhoeffer left us his writings, 
and in them Keith Clements finds 
much that is relevant for us in the 
1980s. Bonhoeffer, a German pastor 
with a firm rooting in his homeland 
(he returned to Germany just before 
the outbreak of war because he 
didn’t want to run away from his 
country) was also active interna- 
tionally and ecumenically to a much 
greater extent than most of his fel- 
low pastors. This is the man with 
whom we are invited to dialog on 
what it means to be patriotic in our 
age. The ecclesiastical and interna- 
tional questions that faced Bon- 
hoeffer are still with us. 


A question faces us in James 
Thackara’s novel too. America’s Chil- 
dren brings us face to face with one of 
the key men behind the first A- 
bomb, Robert Oppenheimer. Al- 
though a novel, America’s Children is 
based on the true and tragic story of 
‘“Oppy.” The question is one of con- 
science. Should he accept the post of 
leader of the bomb effort? Should 
the Russians be told? Was this really 
going to end all war? Thackara takes 
us into the mind of the man, remind- 
ing us that patriotism can be twisted, 
exploited, but also misguided. He 
shows us that things are not always 
so simple and straightforward as we 
might wish. Oppy, his fellow scien- 
tists, even the military men, were 
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not evil, not even just plain wrong. 
In short, they were human beings 
like us—in their own way saints and 
sinners. 

At the end of the novel Einstein is 
quoted as saying: ‘‘My dear boy, if 1 
could have imagined it would ever 
lead to ziss, I would have happily 
remained a clock-maker!”’ Oppen- 
heimer would have agreed. 


This story of Robert Oppen- 


heimer is a story of a man’s con- 
science. That uncertainty as to what 
truly is the right thing to do is a sign 
of hope amid the sometimes horrific 
path of human failure. While we 
grapple with our conscience, 
grope toward the right action. Bon- 
hoeffer wrote of his groping in the 
darkness that was the Reich, a grop- 
ing that led him to grasp the hope 
offered by a dead Fuehrer. Thackara, 
writes of Oppenheimer groping in 
the darkness of war and of internal 
politicking, a groping that led him to 
grasp the hope offered by the bomb. 
Bonhoeffer’s action failed. Robert 
Oppenheimer’s led far beyond any- 
thing he could have imagined at the 
time. The questions that faced him 
face us now. 


we 


—Peter King 
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Film continued from page 26 

tional sense, a child, in on the space- 
ship secret, looks up knowingly at 
the stars. The statement is clearly 
that the real hope for immortality 
lies not in heaven but in outer space. 
That message, however, is as mucha 
fantasy as the movie it’s in. 

In the wake of all the recent 
youth-idolizing American films it 
was refreshing to see The Shooting 
Party, an English movie peopled by 
complex and interesting adults. The 
setting is an English manor house 
where the Edwardian furniture and 
costumes combine with the English 
countryside to make a beautiful film. 
The occasion is a genteel weekend of 
duck hunting just before the out- 
break of World War I, and as the 
film progresses the aggressiveness 


| 
unleashed at the shooting + 


becomes a metaphor for the w, 
follows it. Apart from its a 
enjoyed the film’s cast of m 
actors and the story which, it 
of seeking an escape from 
means to become an adult, 
head on with grown-up hy 
weakness and mortality w 
degree of grace. 

At the end of this movie, th 
when captions told how each 
younger men in the film dig 
Europe’s battlefields my wis 
that moment was that this y 
generation of young men might 
been spared growing up ont 
of that war. | 


Records continued from page 27 | 
News donated a spirited live co 
recording of “Trouble in Para 
a rousing song about the break 
of innocence in the Americand 
success story. The song remini 
that lost innocence should help 
recognize that “‘paradisal trou 
are worldwide and need to be: 
and dealt with. 


rently most popular artists i 
rock world, Prince and B 
Springsteen. Prince, invited t 
“We Are the World” single re 
ing but a no-show, is infamou 
his blatantly sexual and¥exist | 
and performances and is alsok 
paradoxically for his religious ti 
ery, rhetoric, and hidden mes# 
including the backward tapimi 
“God loves you”’ on one of hiss 
The controversy continues wit 
donation of “4 the Tears in’ 
Eyes,” an overtly Christian so 
begins moodily with the verses: 


Long ago there was a man 
He changed stones to bread) 


one touch of his hand | 


He made the blind see and the 
understand 0 

And he died for the tears iny 

Many people came from all are 


ithis man preach the glorious 


of man in harmony and love 
ld 
lied for the tears in your eyes. 
inues the song into the 
rus and ends with “‘the 
herit the earth.” 


dramatic song on the 
ruce Springsteen’s live 
erpretation of Jimmy 
apped,”’ a double-level 
personal and political 
The song begins with a 
d, highlighting Spring- 
: vocals, and builds to a 
joral shout repeating the 
'd!”” Springsteen’s voice 
id passionate as he sings 
ite but resolute lyrics. 
embodies the political 
jphilosophy behind USA 
endeavors as highlighted 
im’s liner notes: “‘Inevi- 
ie poor, the weak and the 
irful, especially women 
n, who are the most sus- 
o the environmental, 
nomic and political pres- 
have ravaged [Africa].” 
rs about hope in the face 
es along with Spring- 
ping lift this song to a 
ptimism: that the effarts 
m’s community of artists 
a significant change in 


A for Africa project was 
y England’s rock artists 
x the popular “Do They 
| Christmas?” record for 
frica, and now, in turn, 
-ffort is spawning other 
lef projects including coa- 
| jazz musicians, Latin 
country/western artists. 
assion almost fashionable 
rcles these days, let’s hope 
who listen will be inspired 
e than give monetarily to 
-ed—but also “‘send them 
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Art continued from page 23 


Notes 

\For an excellent cataloguing of elements and 
trends in contemporary art vis a vis the role of 
the Christian artist, see “Crying for a Vision” 
by Steve Scott, in Radix, March/April, 1982. 


2R. G. Collingwood, The Principles of Art, 
Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1938, p. 336. 
The current secular definition of “artist as 
prophet” is, of course, problematic on a 
number of levels even within its own context 
(not to mention the difficulties it creates 
when transposed into a Christian frame- 
work). Yet while it is seminal to the idea of 
artist as prophet, the prior 335 pages of Col- 
lingwood’s argument form a context for the 
paragraph cited that would necessarily 
exclude much of the current form of that 
idea. 


3This can have enormous consequences, as in 
the case of the nuclear arms race where the 
generic perception of “Russians” or ““Com- 
munists”’ replaces the more attentive, specific 
perception of the Soviet people as being as 
complex in their fears and hopes as we are, 
and where the illuminating perception of 
what is at the root of the arms race is traded in 
for the more utilitarian “‘intelligence 
reports’ aimed at guaranteeing that the U.S. 
will win any possible conflict. 


4[ find that drawing these distinctions about 
art often produces a certain discomfort in the 
reader, as though we have (a) left all the fun 
behind, and (b) excluded almost everybody 
from the rarified sphere of ART. I believe 
that this discomfort can be cured by simply 
countering two common misconceptions that 
we have all inherited from our culture, and 
which predispose us against serious consider- 
ation of art as such: 

1. While it’s true that entertainment 1s 
not, ipso facto, art, the truer thing is that art 
can be the most entertaining thing there 1s. 
Go out and enjoy some. 


2. We are so accustomed to the idea that 
artists think of themselves as an elite class that 
the process of drawing careful distinctions 
about art frightens us. In fact, by embedding 
the work of the artist in the community, and 


by avoiding questions of “‘excellence of 
craft’’ and the like, I believe that the present 
argument calls for art that is thoroughly pop- 
ulist. Although not everything that 1s 
intended to be art actually turns out to be art, 
everyone has the potential to function as an 
artist irrespective of questions of technical 
training, economic status, access to higher 
education, etc. 


5A number of commentators are reluctant to 
assume that this sequence of actions was ever 
actually performed. One suspects that this 
opinion derives more from a variety of pos- 
sible commentator biases than from any 
corroborative data, as the text itself offers 
nothing that would cause us to question the 
prophet’s obedience. Even so, that is not the 
central question. The text provides a fairly 
detailed script for a performance that embod- 
ies certain methodological features that 
would cause it to work in a particular way in 
relation to its audience, whether or not the 
performance ever actually took place. 


6W alter Brueggemann, The Prophetic Imagina- 
tion, Fortress Press, Philadelphia, PA, 1978, 
pp» 13,14: & 


David Fetcho is a poet and director of 
New Performance Consort. 


The photos appearing on pp. 18-19 of 
the March/April issue were taken by 
Rose Bramble. 
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Rembrandt: The Presentation in the Temple c. 1654 
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The Gift of Good Land 


RADIX (ra‘diks )n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the ’ 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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The walls of worlds cave in 
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THE LAND IS DESCRIBED AS AN INHERITANCE; 
THE COMMUNITY IS UNDERSTOOD TO EXIST NOT 
JUST IN SPACE, BUT ALSO IN TIME. 


Ht GIF 


MY PURPOSE HERE is double. I 
want, first, to attempt a Biblical 
argument for ecological and agri- 
cultural responsibility. Second, | 
want to examine some of the prac- 
tical implications of such an argu- 
ment. lam prompted to the first of 
these tasks partly because of its 
importance in our unresolved con- 
flict about how we should use the 
world. That those who affirm the 
divinity of the Creator should come 
to the rescue of his creation is a 
logical consistency of great poten- 
tial force. 

The second task is obviously 
related to the first, but the origin 
of my motive here is somewhat 
more personal. I wish to deal di- 
rectly at last with my own long- 
held belief that Christianity, as 
usually presented by its organiza- 
tions, 1s not earthly enough—that a 
valid spiritual life in this world 
must have a practice and a practi- 
cality—it must have a material 
result. (1am well aware that in this 
belief lam not alone.) What I shall 
be working toward, then, is some 
sort of practical understanding of 
what Arthur O. Lovejoy called the 
“this-worldly”’ aspect of Biblical 
thought. I want to see if there is 
not at least implicit in the Judeo- 
Christian heritage a doctrine such 
as what the Buddhists call “right 
livelihood” or “right occupation.” 

Some of the reluctance to make 
a forthright Biblical argument 
against the industrial rape of the 
natural world seems to come from 
the suspicion that this rape origi- 
nates with the Bible, that Christi- 
anity cannot cure what, in effect, 
it has caused. The best known 
spokesman for this view is Professor 


GO 


Wendell Berry is 
author of The 
Unsettling of 
America and of 
several novels and 
books of poetry 
and essays. He and 
his family live and 
farm in Port Royal, 
Kentucky. 


Lynn White, Jr., whose essay, ““The 
Historical Roots of Our Ecologic 
Crisis,’ has been widely published. 

Professor White asserts that it is 
a ‘Christian axiom that nature has 
no reason for existence save to 
serve man.’ He seems to base his 
whole argument on one Biblical 
passage, Genesis 1:28, in which 
Adam and Eve are instructed to 
““subdue”’ the earth. ““Man,”’ says 
Professor White, “‘named all the 
animals, thus establishing his domi- 
nance over them.” There is no 
doubt that Adam’s superiority over 
the rest of Creation was repre- 
sented, if not established, by this 
act of naming; he was given domi- 
nance. But that this dominance 
was meant to be tyrannical, or that 
“‘subdue”’ meant to destroy, is by 
no means a necessary inference. 
Indeed, it might be argued that the 
correct understanding of this 
““dominance”’ is given in Genesis 
2:15, which says that Adam and 
Eve were put into the Garden “‘to 
dress it and to keep it.” 

But these early verses of Genesis 
can give us only limited help. The 
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Instruction in Genesis 1:28 was, 
after all, given to Adam and Eve in 
the time of their innocence, and it 
seems virtually certain that the 
word subdue would have had a 
different intent and sense for them 
then than it could have for them, 
or for us, after the Fall. 

Itis tempting to dispute at length 
various statements in Professor 
White’s essay, but he himself has 
made that unnecessary by giving us 
two sentences that very neatly 
define both his problem and my 
task. He writes, first, that ‘“God 
planned all of this [the Creation] 
explicitly for man’s benefit and 
rule: no item in the physical creation 
had any purpose save to serve 
man’s purposes.’’ And then, only a 
few sentences later, he says: 
“Christianity ... insisted that it is 
God’s will that man exploit nature 
for his proper ends” [author’s emphasis]. 

It is certainly possible that an 
extremely critical difference exists 
between “‘man’s purposes’ and 
“man’s proper ends.’’ And one’s 
belief or disbelief in that difference, 
and one’s seriousness about the 
issue of propriety, will tell a great 
deal about one’s understanding of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

I do not mean to imply that I see 
no involvement between that tradi- 
tion and the abuse of nature. I 
know very well that Christians 
have often been not only indifferent 
to such abuse, but often have con- 
doned and perpetrated it. That is 
not the issue. The issue is whether 
or not the Bible explicitly or impli- 
citly defines a proper human use of 
Creation or the natural world. 
Proper use, as opposed to improper 
use, or abuse, is a matter of great 
complexity, and in order to find it 
adequately treated it is necessary 
to turn to a more complex story 
than that of Adam and Eve. 

The story of the giving of the 
Promised Land to the Israelites is 
more serviceable to this issue than 
the story of the giving of the 
Garden of Eden, because the Prom- 
ised Land is a divine gift to a fallen 
people. For that reason the giving 
is more problematical, and the 


receiving is more conditional and 
more difficult. In the Bible’s long 
working-out of the understanding 
of this gift, it seems to me, we find 
the beginning—and, by implication, 
‘the completion too—of the defini- 
tion of an ecological discipline. 
But first I have to acknowledge 
that, to me, the effort to make 
sense of this story involves a consi- 
derable difficulty: the tribes of 
Israel, though they see the Promised 
Land as a gift to them from God, 
are also obliged to take it by force 
from its established inhabitants. 
And soa lot of the “divine sanction” 
by which they act sounds like the 
sort of rationalization that invaria- 
bly accompanies nationalistic ag- 
gression and theft. It is impossible 
to ignore the similarities to the 
westward movement of our own 
frontier. The Israelites followed 
their own doctrine of “‘manifest 
destiny,” which for them, as for 
us, disallowed the human standing 
of their opponents. In Canaan, as 
in America, the conquerors acted 
upon the broadest possible definition 
of idolatry and the narrowest possi- 
ble definition of justice. They con- 
quered with the same ferocity and 
with the same genocidal intent. 
But for all those similarities, 
there is a significant difference. 
Whereas the greed and violence of 
the American frontier produced an 
ethic of greed and violence that 
justified American industrialization, 
the ferocity of the conquest of 
Canaan was accompanied from the 
beginning by the working out of an 
ethical system antithetical to it— 
and antithetical, for that matter, to 
the American conquest that I have 
compared to it. The difficulty, 
then, but also the wonder of the 
story of the Promised Land is that, 
there, the primordial and still contin- 
uing dark story of human rapa- 
ciousness begins to be accompanied 
by a vein of light, one that, however 
improbably and uncertainly, still 
accompanies us. This light origi- 
nates largely, it seems to me, in the 
idea of the land as a gift—nota free 
or a deserved gift, but a gift given 
only upon certain rigorous condi- 


tions. 

It is a gift because the peg 
who are to possess it did not cre 
it. It is accompanied by care 
warnings and demonstrations 
the folly of saying that “My poy 
and the might of mine hand h 
gotten me this wealth” (Deute 
nomy 8:17). Thus deeply implica 
in the very definition of this gif 
a specific warning against hub 
the great ecological sin, just as; 
the great sin of politics. People, 
not gods. They must not act] 
gods or assume a godly author 
If they do, terrible retributions. 
in store. In this warning we hj 
the root of the issue of propriei 
of proper human purposes and er 
We must not use the world: 
though we had created it oursely| 

The Promised Land, moreow 
isnot a permanent gift. It is “give 
but only fora time, and only for 
long as it is properly used. It 
stated unequivocally, and repea 
again and again, that “‘the heaw 
and the heaven of heavens is 
Lord’s thy God, the earth ak 
with all that therein is’’ (Deutey 
nomy 10:14). What is given isi 
ownership, but a sort of tenani 
the right of habitation and y 
“The land shall not be sold forev 
for the land is mine; for ye : 
strangers and sojourners with m 
(Leviticus 25:23). 

In token of his landlordsh. 
God required a sabbath for | 
land, which was to be left falli 
every seventh year; and a sabbi 
of sabbaths every 50th year, 
“year of jubilee,” during whi 
not only would the fields lie fallo 
but the land would be returned, 
its original owners, as if to free 
of the taint of trade and the cone 
of human ownership. But beyo 
their agricultural and social inte) 


these sabbaths ritualize an obs 
vance of the limits of ‘“‘my pow 
and the might of mine hand’ —t 
limits of human control. Look# 
at their fallowed fields, the peoy 
are to be reminded that the lane 
theirs only by gift; it exists im} 
own right, and does not begin} 
end with any human purpose. | 


ie Promised Land, moreover, 
and which the Lord thy God 
h for: the eyes of the Lord thy 
are always upon it . i 
teronomy 11:12). And this care 
lises a repossession by the true 
ord, and a fulfillment not in 
bwer of its human inhabitants: 
las truly as I live, all the earth 
be filled with the glory of the 
|’ (Numbers 14:21)—a promise 
ed by St. Paul in Romans 
fee. the Creature [the Crea- 
itself shall be delivered from 


land is not given asa reward. 
}made clear that the people 
pn for this gift do not deserve 
Bathey are “a stiffnecked 
lle’’ and have been wicked and 
less. To such a people such a 
ran be given only as a moral 
icament: having failed to de- 
it beforehand, they must 
e worthy of it afterward; they 
}use it well, or they will not 
nue long in it. 

w are they to prove worthy? 
rst, they must be faithful, 
ful, and humble; they must 
tmber that the land is a gift: 
hen thou hast eaten and art 
then thou shalt bless the Lord 
God for the good land which 
th given thee”’ (Deuteronomy 


ond, they must be neighborly. 
y must be just, kind to one 
her, generous to strangers, 
ist in trading. These are social 
hes, yet, as they invariably do, 
have ecological and agricul- 
| implications. For the land 1s 
ibed as an “‘inheritance’’; the 
unity is understood to exist 
just in space, but also in time. 
lives in the neighborhood, not 
of those who now live “‘next 
-’ but of the dead who have 
1eathed the land to the living, 
‘of the unborn to whom the 
ig will in turn bequeath it. The 
anding fact here is that we can 
> no direct behavioral relation 


to those who are not yet alive. The 
only neighborly thing we can do 
for them is to preserve their inherit- 
ance: We must take care, among 
other things, of the land, which is 
never a possession, but an inherit- 
ance to the living, borrowed from 
the unborn. 

And so the third thing the posses- 
sors of the land must do to be 
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cause between any two humans, or 
any two creatures, all Creation 
exists as a bond. Charity cannot be 
just human, any more than it can 
be just Jewish or just Samaritan. 
Once begun, wherever it begins, it 
cannot stop until it includes all 
Creation—since all creatures are 
parts of a whole upon which each 
is dependent, and it is a contradic- 


In order to be good you have to know 
how— and that knowing is vast, complex, 
humble, and humbling. 


ee 


worthy of it is to practice good 
husbandry. The story of the Prom- 
ised Land has a good deal to say on 
this subject, and yet its account 
is rather fragmentary. We must 
depend heavily on implication. Let 
us consider just a couple of verses 
(Deuteronomy 22:6-7): 
If a bird’s nest chance to be before 
thee in the way in any tree, or on 
the ground, whether they be young 
ones, or eggs, and the mother sitting 
upon the young, or upon the eggs, 
thou shalt not take the mother with 
the young. But thou shalt in any 
wise let the mother go, and take the 
young to thee: that it may be well 
with thee, and that thou mayest 
prolong thy days. 


This, obviously, is a perfect para- 
digm of ecological and agricultural 
discipline, in which the idea of 
inheritance is necessarily para- 
mount. The inflexible rule is that 
the source must be preserved. You 
may take the young, but you must 
save the breeding stock. You may 
eat the harvest, but you must save 
seed, and you must preserve the 
fertility of the fields. 

What we are talking about, of 
course, is an extremely elaborate 
understanding of charity. It is so 
elaborate because of the perception, 
implicit here—explicit in the New 
Testament—that charity by its very 
nature cannot be selective—thatit 
is, so to speak, out of human 
control. It cannot be selective be- 


tion in terms to love your neighbor 
and despise the great inheritance 
on which all life depends. Charity 
even for one person does not make 
sense except as aneffort to love all 
Creation in response to the Crea- 
tor’s love for it. 

And how is this charity answer- 
able to ‘‘man’s purposes’’? It is not, 
any more than is the Creation 
itself. Professor White’s contention 
that the Bible proposes such a 
thing is, so far as I can see, simply 
wrong. It is not allowable to love 
the Creation according to the pur- 
poses one has for it, any more than 
itis allowable to love one’s neighbor 
in order to borrow tools. The wild 
ass and the wild ox are said in the 
Book of Job (39:5-12) to be “‘free,”” 
precisely in the sense that they are 
not subject or serviceable to human 
purposes. The same point—though 
it is not the main point of that 
passage—is made in the Sermon on 
the Mount in reference to “‘the 
fowls of the air’ and “‘the lilies of 
the field.’ Faced with this problem 
in Book VIII of Paradise Lost, 
Milton scrupulously observes this 
same reticence. Adam asks about 
“celestial Motions,’ and Raphael 
refuses to explain, making the mys- 
tery a test of intellectual propriety 
and humility: 


... for the Heav’n’s wide Circuit, 
let it speak 
The Maker’s high magnificence. 


who built 

So spacious, and his Line stretcht 
out so far; 

That Man may know he dwells not 
in his own; 

An Edifice too large for him to fill, 

Lodg’d in a small partition, and the 
rest 

Ordain’d for uses to his Lord best 
known. 


(Lines 100-106) 


The Creator’s love for the Crea- 
tion Is mysterious precisely because 
it does not conform to human 
purposes. The wild ass and the 
wild lilies are loved by God for 
their own sake; and yet they are 
part of a pattern that we must love 
because of our dependence on it. 
This is a pattern that humans can 
understand well enough to respect 
and preserve, though they cannot 
“control”’ it or even hope to under- 
stand it completely. The mysterious 
and the practical, the heavenly and 
the earthly, are thus joined. 

Charity is a theological virtue 
and is prompted, no doubt, by a 
theological emotion, but itis also a 
practical virtue because it must be 
practiced. The requirements of this 
complex charity cannot be fulfilled 
by smiling in abstract beneficence 


on our neighbors and on the scenery. 
It must come to acts, which must 
come from skills. Real charity calls 
for the study of agriculture, soil 
husbandry, engineering, architec- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, the making of monuments 
and pictures, songs and stories. It 
calls not just for skills but for the 
study and criticism of skills, because 
in all of them a choice must be 
made: they can be used either 
charitably or uncharitably. 

How can you love your neighbor 
if you don’t know how to build or 
mend a fence, how to keep your 
filth out of his water supply and 
your poison out of his air; or if you 
do not produce anything and so 
have nothing to offer, or do not 
take care of yourself and so become 
a burden? How can you be a 
neighbor without applying princi- 
ple—without bringing virtue to 
practical issues? And how will you 
practice virtue without skills? 

The ability to be good surely is 
not the ability to do nothing. It is 
not negative or passive. It is the 
ability to do something well—to 
do good work for good reasons. In 
order to be good you have to know 
how—and this knowing is vast, 


complex, humble, and humb} 
itis of the mind and of the hand 
neither alone. 


The divine mandate to use. 
world justly and charitably, ¢ 
defines every person’s moral pr 
cament as that of a steward, 
this is hopeless and meaning 
unless it produces an appropr 
discipline: stewardship. Andst: 
ardship is hopeless and meaning 
unless it involves long-term c¢ 
age, perseverance, devotion, . 
skill. This skill is not to be confi 
with any accomplishment or gy 
of spirit or of intellect. It has t 
with everyday proprieties ing 
practical use and care of crex 
things—with “‘right livelihooe 

If “‘the earth is the Lord’s”” 
we are his stewards, then obvio. 
some livelihoods are “right” 
some are not. Is there, for instal: 
any such thing as a Christian s 
mine? A Christian atomic bo; 
A Christian nuclear power p 
or radioactive waste dump? W 
might be the design of a Chris) 
transportation or sewer systh 
Does not Christianity imply lim 
tions on the scale of technold 
architecture, and land holding: 
it Christian to profit or otherw 
benefit from violence? Is there = 
in Christian ethics, an implied 
quirement of practical separa‘ 
from a destructive or a wast 
economy? Do not Christian vai: 
require thé enactment of a disti 
tion between an organization ak: 
community? 


It is clear, I hope, that i 
impossible to understand, m 
less to answer, such questions exe 
in reference to issues of pract 
skill, because they all have to 
with distinctions between kind 
action. These questions, moreo! 
are intransigently personal; t 
ask, ultimately, how each livelih! 
and each life will be taken from) 
world, and what each will cos: 
the livelihoods and lives of oth! 
Organizations and even commt 
ties cannot hope to answer $ 
questions until persons have bef 
to ask them. 


it here we must acknowledge, 
nk, one inadequacy of Judeo- 
jstian tradition. This tradition, 
ast in its most prominent and 
nown examples, doesn’t pro- 
us with a precise enough 
jrstanding of the commonplace 
is of livelihood. There are two 
pns for this. 

ne is the “‘otherworldly philo- 
ly’ that, according to Lovejoy, 
, in one form or another, been 


jgreater number of the subtler 
ialative minds and of the great 
La teachers have . .«. been 


F We ctions, or both, from. 
re... . we@The Great Chain of 
», 26). The connection here 
hs to me to be plain enough to 
no elaboration. 
1e second reason, which does 
‘ire some elaboration, is that 
Judeo-Christian tradition as 
died in its art and literature, 
ding the Bible, is so strongly 
The poets and storytellers 
adition have tended to be 
din the extraordinary ac- 
“great” men and women— 
ns unique in grandeur, such as 
occur only once inthe history 
world. Those extraordinary 
ons do indeed bear a universal 
ificance, but they cannot very 
serve as examples of ordinary 


rdinary behavior belongs to a 
trent dramatic mode, a different 
srstanding of action, even a 
rent understanding of virtue. 
‘drama of heroism raises, above 
the issue of physical and/or 
al courage: Does the hero have, 
extreme circumstances, the 
‘age to obey—to perform the 
, the sacrifice, the resistance, 
pilgrimage that he or she is 
=d on to perform? The drama 
rdinary or daily behavior also 
2s the issue of courage, but it 
=s at the same time the issue of 
; and, because ordinary behavior 
; so much longer than heroic 


action, it raises in a more complex 
and difficult way the issue of perse- 
verance. It may, in some ways, be 
easier to be Samson than to be a 
good husband or wife day after day 
for 50 years. 

Heroic works are meant to be 
(among other things) instructive 
and inspiring to ordinary people in 
ordinary life, and they are—grandly 
and deeply so. But there are two 
issues they are precluded by their 
nature from raising: the issue of 
lifelong devotion and perseverance 
in unheroic tasks, and the issue of 
good workmanship or “right live- 
lihood.”’ 

It can be argued, I believe, that 
until fairly recently there was sim- 
ply no need for attention to such 
matters; there existed yeoman or 
peasant or artisan classes, whose 
birthright was the fundamental 
skills of earth-keeping. These were 
the people who did the work of 
feeding and clothing and housing, 
and who were responsible for the 
necessary skills, disciplines, and 
restraints. As long as these classes 
and their traditions were strong, 
there was at least the hope that the 
world would be well used. But 
probably the most revolutionary 
accomplishment of the industrial 
revolution was to destroy the tradi- 
tional livelihoods and so break 
down the cultural lineage of those 
classes. 

The industrial revolution has 
held in contempt not only the 
“obsolete skills’’.of those classes, 
but the concern for quality, for 
responsible workmanship and good 
work that supported those skills. 
For the principle of good work it 
substituted a secularized version of 
the heroic tradition: the ambition 
to be a “pioneer” of science or 
technology, to make a “‘break- 
through” that will “save the world” 
from some “‘crisis’’—which by now 
is usually the result of some previous 
“breakthrough.” 

The best example we have of 
this kind of hero, Iam afraid, is the 
fallen Satan of Paradise Lost— Milton 
undoubtedly having observed in 
his own time the prototypes of 


industrial heroism. This is a hero 
who instigates and influences the 
actions of others, but does not act 
himself. His heroism is of the mind 
only—escaped, as far as possible, 
not only from divine rule, from its’ 
place in the order of Creation or 
the Chain of Being, but also from 
the influence of material creation: 
A mind not to be chang’d by Place 


or Time. 

The mind is its own place, and in 
itself 

Can make a Heav’n of Hell, a Hell 
of Heav’n. 


(Book I, lines 253-255) 


This would-be heroism is guilty 
of two evils that are prerequisite to 
its identity: hubris and abstraction. 
The industrial hero supposes that 
‘““mine own mind hath saved me’’— 
and moreover that it may save the 
world. Implicit in this is the as- 
sumption that one’s mind is one’s 
own and that it may choose its own 
place in the order of things; one 
usurps divine authority, and thus, 
in classic style, becomes the author 
of results that one can neither 
foresee nor control. 


And because this mind is under- 
stood only as a cause, its primary 
works are necessarily abstract. We 
may need to remind ourselves at 
this point that materialism in the 
sense of the love of material things 
is not in dtself an evil. As’ C. S. 
Lewis pointed out, God too loves 
material things: he invented them. 
The devil’s work is abstraction— 
not the love of material things, but 
the love of their quantities —which, 
of course, is why “David's heart 
smote him after that he had num- 
bered the people’’ (2 Samuel 24:10). 

It is not the lover of material 
things but the abstractionist who 
defends long-term damage for 
short-term gain, or who calculates 
the ‘‘acceptability” of industrial 
damage to ecological or human 
health, or who counts dead bodies 
on the battlefield. The true lover 
of material things does not think in 
this way, but is answerable instead 
to the paradox in the parable of the 
lost sheep: that each is more precious 


than all. 

But perhaps we cannot under- 
stand this secular heroic mind until 
we understand its opposite: the 
mind obedient and in place. And 
for that we can look again at 


Raphael’s warning in Book VIII of 


Paradise Lost: 
.apt the Mind or Fancy is to rove 
Uncheckt, and of her roving is no 


ms 


body should starve. The trouble is 
that “world hunger’’ is not a prob- 
lem that can be solved by a ‘“‘world 
solution.’’ Exceptina very limited 
sense, itis not an industrial problem, 
and industrial attempts to solve 
it—such as the “Green Revolution”’ 
and “‘Food for Peace’’—have often 
had grotesque and destructive re- 


sults. ‘‘The problem of world hun- 


God, too, loves material things; he invented 
them. The devil's work is abstraction. 


end; 

Till warn’d, or by experience taught, 
she learn 

That not to know at large of things 
remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, but 
to know 

That which before us lies in daily 
life, 

Is the prime Wisdom; what is 
more, is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that most 
concern 

Unpractic’d, unprepar’d, and still 
to seek. 

Therefore from this high pitch let 
us descend 

A lower flight, and speak of things 
at hand 

Useful . . . 

(Lines 188-200) 


In its immediate sense this is a 
warning against thought that is 
theoretical or speculative (and ab- 
stract), but in its broader sense it is 
a warning against disobedience— 
the eating of the forbidden fruit, 
an act of hubris, which Satan pro- 
poses as a compellingly reasonable 
theory and which Eve undertakes 
as a speculation. 


An excellent example of the 
conduct of industrial heroism is to 
be found in the present rush of 
experts to “solve the problem of 
world hunger.” As is characteristic 
of industrial heroism, the professed 


intention is entirely salutary: no- 


ger’’ cannot be solved until it is 
understood and dealt with by local 
people as a multitude of local 
problems of ecology, agriculture, 
and culture. 

The most necessary. thing in 
agriculture, for instance, is not to 
invent new technologies or methods, 
“breakthroughs,” 


but to determine what technologies 


not to achieve 


and methods are appropriate to 
specific people, places, and needs, 
and to apply them correctly. Appli- 
cation is the crux (and is critical 
here because the heroic approach 
ignores it). because no two farms or 
farmers are alike; no two fields are 
alike. Just the changing shape or 
topography of the land makes for 
differences of the most formidable 
kind. Abstractions never cross these 
gaps without either doing damage 
or ceasing to be abstractions. And 
prefabricated industrial methods 
and technologies are abstractions. 
The bigger and more expensive, 
the more heroic they are, the 
harder they are to apply consider- 
ately and conservingly. 


Application is the most important 
work, but also the most modest, 
complex, difficult, and long—and 
sO it goes against the grain of 
industrial heroism. It destroys for- 
ever the notions that the world can 
be thought of (by humans) as a 
whole and that humans can ‘‘save”’ 
itas a whole—notions we can well 


, 1 


do without, since they preven, 
from understanding our probk 
and from growing up. 

To use knowledge and tools. 
particular place with good lo 
term results is not heroic. It isp 
grand action visible from 
distance or for a long time 
small action, but more c¢ 
and difficult, more skillfu 
responsible, more whole and end. 
ing than most grand actions: 
comes of a willingness to dev. 
oneself to work that perhapa 
the eye of heaven will see in its 
intricacy and excellence. Perh 
the real work, like real prayery 
real charity, must be done in sec: 

The great study of stewards} 
then, is ‘“‘to know / That wh 
before us lies in daily life” an 
be practiced and prepared “‘i 
that most concern.” The a 
talking about good work, w 
to talk about skill. With the 
skill we lose stewardship; i 
stewardship we lose fello 
we become outcasts from th 
neighborhood of Creation. It 
possible—as our experience ing 
good land shows—to exile oursekk 
from Creation and to ally oursel: 
with the principle of destructior 
which is, ultimately, the princi 
of nonentity. It is to be willing 
general, for beings to not be. 


/ 
y 


And once we have allied oursely 
with that principle, we are fool 
to think that we can control | 
results. The “‘regulation”’ of abor 
nations is a modern governmer 
exercise that never succeeds. If 
are willing to pollute the air- 
harm the elegant creature kno, 
as the atmosphere—by that tok 
we are willing to harm all t 
breathe, ourselves and our child 
among them. There is no begg} 
off or “‘trading off.’’ You cant 
affirm the power plant and conde! 
the smokestack, or affirm the sme 
and condemn the cough. 

That is not to suggest that | 
can live harmlessly, or strictly’ 
our own expense; we depend up 
other creatures and survive | 

Good Land continued on pag 


EBUILDIN 
LAND 


| AST FRIDAY MY MOTHER 
'7AND FATHER accompanied 
y wife Susan and me as we drove 
ir muddy motorcycles down the 
ep, rugged logging road into an 
eed village of over 40 families 
at we have visited nearly every 
eek for three years. 

Several farmers were already 
thered in Juan and Maria's home, 
1ewly constructed mud-and-pine 
it dwelling with a dirt floor and 
ay tile roof. Smoke rose above 
e roof from a mud stove where 
ffee boiled in preparation for 


By Aaron Fields 


our agricultural committee meet- 
ing. 

As Maria served us home-grown 
coffee, more men arrived, respect- 
fully handing over their worn ma- 
chetes to Juan before formally 
shaking calloused hands with all 
present. Everyone seemed heart- 
ened to see us with our parents, 
especially since we have been mar- 
ried almost five years and still 
don’t have our own family. 

Several days before, we had sat 
in the offices of the nongovern- 
mental Human Rights Committee 


and the Committee of the Mothers 
of the Disappeared, Assassinated, 
Tortured and Imprisoned in down- 
town E] Salvador. Spokespersons 
for those groups gave us detailed 
accounts of the abduction, torture, 
and assassination of church workers, 
labor leaders, students, and campe- 
sinos had committed their 
lives to serving their people. 
Representatives for thousands 
of these victims said, ““We cried 
and cried in mourning for our 
husbands and children and now 
there are no more tears. Now it is 


who 


time to cry out for their reappear- 
ance. We need international soli- 
darity in our struggle to denounce 
the crimes of the Salvadoran Se- 
curity forces of Napoleon Duarte 
that your tax dollars support.”’ 

My mother had cried when she 
heard a young woman tell how her 
husband was abducted while on his 
way back from the university and 
still hasn’t appeared. Now we were 
in the tranquility of the countryside. 
“Could this happen here to the 
extent that it is happening else- 
where in Central America?”’ she 
was wondering. 

Four of the nine farmers who 
eventually showed up had come 
for the first time, anxious to begin 
the review course in preparation 
for the rapidly approaching October 
planting. Meanwhile, my mother 
joined their wives who were meet- 
ing with Susan for their biweekly 
first aid and cooking course. 

Susan and I have come to look 
forward to our Fridays. Gradually 
we have found like-minded friends 
whose growing leadership assures 
us that we are not alone in our 
hopes and concerns. We leave feel- 
ing strengthened by our campesino 
friends to face the many painful 
contradictions of life in Central 


America. 
Juan, the 42-year-old vice presi- 


dent of the agricultural committee, 
confidently opened the meeting by 
welcoming the newcomers with 
an inspiring description of the com- 
mittee’s goals and objectives. He 
began by stressing the importance 
of the weekly meetings, “where 
each individual will become con- 
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scious of the causes of his problems 
and learn practical ways to confront 
them. 

‘Rather than planting increasing 
amounts of grain farther from our 
homes, only to harvest a fraction 
of our families’ basic needs, each of 
us should be struggling to reclaim 
exhausted land close to town. First, 
these once-abandoned lands must 
be protected from the heavy rains 
that wash our soil into the sea. 
Then we can begin to rebuild our 
land through composting. I am 
certain that this town can be self- 
sufficient if enough of us are com- 
mitted to change our methods and 
mentalities. 

‘Participation is critical so that 
we will all be equal in our knowl- 
edge. We want this committee to 
be a brotherhood where each mem- 
ber is looking out for the interests 
of his neighbor as he looks out for 
his own. Rather than rejoicing 
when a brother has a crop failure 
we should feel guilty for not having 
helped him prevent it. We don’t 
want pride or selfishness to keep 
our community divided.”’ 

At this point I read Philippians 
2:3-5, a committee favorite, to 
supplement Juan’s point: ‘‘Do noth- 
ing out of selfish ambition or vain 
conceit, but in humility consider 
others better than yourselves. Each 
of you should look not only to your 
own interests, but also to the inter- 
ests of others. Your attitude should 
be the same as that of Christ 
Jesus.”’ 

“Along these lines,’’ continued 
Juan, unable to control his excite- 
ment, ‘our objective is to learn not 
just for our own benefit, but so we 
can share this knowledge with our 
neighbors. For this reason, our 
promoter, Aaron, won't be marking 
out the contoured drainage ditches 
of every new member’s land. We 
alumni of the program are capable 
of this. We will be responsible for 
the new members who enter this 
season. 

“This Sunday all are invited for 
our first practicum. Aaron will 
come every week to answer any 
questions. You, in turn, as new 
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members, will someday be respon- 
sible for other farmers who wish to 
learn. In this way our program will 
grow independently in response to 
the needs of fellow campesinos 
throughout the area. Raised con- 
sciousnesses must replace ignorance 
if we are to progress together, 
independent and yet organized.” 

Juan explained how their goal 
should be to grow not only as men 
but as couples. “‘Husbands and 
wives must be growing together in 
their knowledge and understanding. 
If one of us is disabled or killed in 
an accident, his wife must know 
how to care for the land using 
appropriate methods. If one of us 
comes home bleeding from the 
fields, his wife can bandage him up 
rather than sending him off to the 
distant health center. 

‘Husband and wife must be one 
flesh, united in purpose rather than 
living in tension. Together we 
must seek to grow not only materi- 
ally and intellectually but spiritually 
as well. For that reason we have 
tried to begin or end every com- 
mittee meeting with a Biblical 
reflection. 

“Some of you might be afraid 
that you won’t be able to learn 
because of your inability to read, 
write, add, or subtract. If you look 
around this room, I’m sure you 
will notice that not one of us has 
made it past the third grade. That 
is unimportant. You, like us, will 
learn how to add and divide using 
kernels of corn or pebbles. Like the 
professionals who work for the 
government, you will be able to 
tell how old a corn plant is by 
counting the pairs of leaves.” 

I added that one of our goals is to 
bring about more unity between 
Christians in the United States and 
the people of Central America, 
between professionals and campe- 
sinos, the educated and the unedu- 
cated, the rich and the poor. 

“Professionals and campesinos must 
come together as equals if we are 
to have peace in this world.” 

They all nodded in agreement, 
painfully aware that they are con- 
sidered to be lazy, dirty, stupid, 


and backward by landowners. T 
upwardly mobile middle class q 
upper class in Central Amer; 
look to the United States as thi 
model for development and lif 
style, and are ashamed of the po 
masses. 

“In the three years we’ve liy, 
here,” I continued, “‘I’ve notice 
that you are all very skilled in are 
that we in the U.S. are complete 
incompetent in. You are all sy 
sisting on land that averages ; 
degrees in slope, land that fe 
people in the world would consid; 
farmable. You can go out intot 
forest and choose just the rig’ 
pine tree from which to cut t 
beams and slats to construct yor 
houses.” | 

That was evident as we look 
up into the rafters above us. T7 
finely sawed beams and roof frar 
were hand-milled by Juan and] 
son-in-law. “‘“And who made the 
roof tiles?’ I asked. Pedro, a5 
year-old campensino in the corm 
grinned. | 

‘Even though you can’t read- 
write like most Americans ai 
professionals, few of them ¢ 
make roof tiles from mere clay ai 
sand, and then fire them to perfe’ 
tion in an earthen oven. You are# 
masters at plowing with oxe: 
making sugar out of raw sug 
cane, and making lime out of t. 
rocks. | 

“We who are educated cam 
claim to be better. Our knowledy 
is often too theoretical, untried li 
reality. We can’t claim to bes 
perior because of our greater 0 
portunities. We have as much } 
learn from you as you could ev) 
learn from us. As many of yé 
know, I owe all my knowledge : 
agriculture to Eduardo, a campesiv 
like yourselves. Because God h 


given me more opportunities, ’ 
have the responsibility to share m 
time and resources with those wh 
have less. 


“After all, if there are peop 
who know of methods that cé 
help the majority of Central Ame} 
ican farmers appropriately confrot 

Rebuilding continued on page 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRY 
IN PERU 


MHE CHRISTIAN ECONOMIC 
| DEVELOPMENT GROUP 
SUDE) in Lima, Peru, is a pivotal 
istry because the economy there 
ne that makes it almost impossible 
make a living. Unemployment 
re is high, and it is difficult to 
t a business. A Peruvian business 
up did a study in which they 
'd to register as a small business; 
rook them approximately four 
nths, with three people working 
time, and it required about 10 
voidable bribes to get registered. 
d that was just the beginning of 
ureaucratic nightmare. 
Since the Peruvian government 
1 major roadblock to business, a 


lot of businesses have sprung up 
without any licensing. In other 
countries they would be considered 
black market operations, but in 
Lima that group of businesses has 
become so large that everyone is 
forced to acknowledge its existence. 


It is now called the “informal 
economy’’. That economy accounts 
for 90 percent of the transportation 
industry and 90 percent of the 
clothing industry. It includes almost 
every facet of work, from people 
selling candy and gum on the street 
corner to factories manufacturing 
heavy mixing equipment for indus- 
trial kitchens. 

The informal economy is largely 


a cash economy, since participants 
in it don’t want to get tied up in 
government bureaucracy. Asa re- 
sult, a lot of money in Peru never 
flows through the government or 
the tax system (an irony, since 
Peru really needs tax dollars to pay 
off its trade deficit). Government 
policies have simply backfired on 
the political system itself—as well 
as made it hard for families to 
survive. 


That is where ACUDE comes 
in, making loans to these small 
businesses. ACUDE personnel don’t 
ask if a business is formal or infor- 
mal; they help both kinds, granting 
loans of $5,000 to $10,000. One 
criterion is that a job is created for 
every thousand dollars loaned. Thus, 
the real focus in making these loans 
is the creation of jobs that will help 
families. Rather than the children 
having to beg or be hungry or 
malnourished, there will be some- 
body in the family who can make 
enough money to support them. 

The popular stereotype of the 
lazy Indian sitting under a cactus 
with a sombrero over his eyes is a 
myth. If anything, the siesta concept 
comes from the Spanish conquerors. 
The native Inca culture is very 
work-oriented. A popular saying 
is “Don’t lie, don’t steal, and don’t 
be lazy Wet these, people arc 
discriminated against the most when 
it comes to jobs because of their 
Indian descent. 


The ministry of ACUDE has 
been critical, since in addition to 
financial assistance ACUDE pro- 
vides classes in everything from 
marketing to personnel manage- 
ment and accounting. The account- 
ing classes are the most popular, 
perhaps because teachers have con- 
textualized the subject matter. In 
the U.S., subjects like accounting 
get into a lot of detail and theory. 

ACUDE continued on page 17 


\ove IN 
THE MORTAR 
JOINTS 


HABITAT FOR 
HUMANITY 


By Elaine Griwac Rotiman 


SUN-TANNED WOMAN in 

her early 60s, dressed in stylish 
but casual clothes, reaches out for 
the brick her husband is handing her. 
She places it carefully, squarely be- 
side its neighbor brick, scoops up 
mortar, spreads it thickly over the 
brick’s side, and scrapes it smooth. 
Before yesterday she had never per- 
formed such labor, but already she 
is developing a rhythm of placing, 
scooping, spreading, smoothing, 
freeing her mind to wander. 


She thinks of her own home, the 
one she now feels she knows so 
little about, even though she has 
lived there almost 40 years. Then 
she thinks of her friends back 
home, and how amused they would 
be to see her working as a manual 
laborer in the sun. They thought 
she was more than a little wacky 
for choosing to spend her Florida 
vacation building a house rather 
than golfing. Next her thoughts 
turn to the family who will be 


living in this house. Their 12-yey 
old son is mixing up another bay 
of mortar for her, so excited abe 
having a room of his own. ] 
family is now living in one roon 
his grandparents’ house. 
Thinking of her own growns, 
of this poor Florida family, of © 
diverse group of Christians she 
working with, of her husband bes 
her, and of the devotions last nig 
she smiles and spreads anotl 
layer of love—“‘love in the mor 
joints,” the group leader had caly 
it—in between the bricks of t 
simple, beautiful new home. 


Simple, decent houses, built! 
no profit and sold at no intere« 
are what Habitat for Humanity se 
to provide. Born in 1968 out c 
group of concerned Christians » 
siring to help poor people in respe 
ful ways, Habitat for Human 
has built 1,300 houses around 
world. Currently they are build 
a house per day, with plans tos 
building nearly two houses per 
by the end of 1985. 

Founder and executive direc 
Millard Fuller believes that ““w 
the poor need is not charity, 
capital; not caseworkers, but 
workers.”’ Fuller points to the ce 
monality of all humanity: everybs 
gets sleepy and needs a place 
rest, nearly everybody has poss 


sions and needs a place to k 
them. By focusing on those comn 
aspects, ordinary people are m 
vated to say that all people shox 
have a decent home, that no. 
should live like a rat. 

Fuller draws a parallel betwy 
the habitat of an animal and 
importance of habitat to peop 
Just as an animal flourishes in 
right (i.e., in a decent) habitat 
people flourish in the right habi) 
To destroy a habitat is oftem 
destroy life—animal or humans 

In building decent habitats: 
humans, Habitat is exploring 
new frontier in Christian missi¢ 
‘““Development”’ 
new; a narrow focus on housing 
It is a direct way to provide f« 


work is noth! 


particular, practical human nf 
and to share Christian values 


at the same time. 

ne of the most striking aspects 
‘e Habitat program is its insist- 
on no profit and no interest. 
pr claims that his organization 


’ 


| 


tices “the economics of Jesus.’ 
rites the Old Testament laws 
jsay that if you lend money to 
s people who are poor, do not 
ike a money lender, do not 
ge them interest (Exodus 22:25; 
jticus 25:36). Fuller also cites 
New Testament passage where 
6 said, “If you lend money, 
tct nothing in return’’ (Luke 
| . Habitat does not necessarily 
immend that everybody refuse 
narge interest, but they do not 
bve that the poor should be 
jged interest. Bob Stevens, di- 
r of operations, writes, ‘In 
sense, Habitat seeks to be an 
Jnative to our culture’ (compare 
hans 12:1-2). 


labitat gets its funds from contri- 
ons and payments made on 
ses they've built or rehabilitated. 
hilies are encouraged to make 
r payments so that the funds 
be used to help others, and to 
ate the skilled labor they've 
ned working on their own home 
nelp build homes for others. 
y have never had a default in 
U.S. Early in the program, 
pitat foreclosed on six homes in 
re. Since then people have under- 
bd the necessity of making pay- 
nts and there have not been any 
re foreclosures. 
abitat houses are simple. U.S. 
ses range from 800 to 1,200 
re feet and cost from $8,000 
)palachia) to $42,000 (Denver). 
2>rseas houses are smaller (aver- 
ng 800 square feet) and range 
n $1,000 (India) to $3,000 (Zaire). 
ses are built at a price and 
snity level that the family pur- 
sing the house can afford. That 
iccomplished by keeping the 
se simple, by using donated 
or and materials, and by not 
rging interest. 
amilies to benefit from a house 
chosen through a Habitat- 
idated nondiscriminatory selec- 


tion process. They need not be 
Christians. Habitat focuses on the 
need of families for housing and 
does not discriminate on the basis 
of faith. At the completion of a 
house, Habitat holds a ceremony 
with prayer, and presents the family 
moving into the home witha Bible. 

Tom Ford, Habitat’s director of 
development, notes that there is an 
inevitable sharing of faith while 
working on a project. He also 
points out that the entire effort of 
Habitat is to “be a proclamation 
and action of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’’ Habitat tries to avoid the 
promotion of any one understanding 
of Christianity. 

For that reason, Habitat commit- 
tees must be ecumenical. No one 
church can take ona project. Habitat 
stipulates that the committee be 
representative of the local com- 
munity, including both lay and 
clergy. Committee members are 
not to be paid. Non-Christians are 
welcome, according to a Habitat 
policy statement, “‘so long as they 
can accept the loving outreach of 
the life and teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

Habitat for Humanity projects 
in the U.S. include a whole block 
of houses in Americus, Georgia; an 
apartment building in New York 
City (where President Carter 
worked one week of his summer 
vacation); and projects in 25 other 
states. Habitat does extensive inter- 
national work, and has projects in 
Zaire, Guatemala, Uganda, Haiti, 
Peru, Kenya, Zambia, Papua New 
Guinea, India, Bolivia, and Nica- 
ragua. 

Fuller reports that the concept 
of “‘revolution”’ is very meaningful 
to the people in Zaire. He was 
thrilled to hear them call Habitat 
‘a revolution of benevolence.” 
Workers at the Habitat project in 
Mbandaka, Zaire, report that what 
they like about the organization 1s 
that it works from the basics of 
housing on up to meeting other 
community needs. Habitat also 
builds sewing centers, vaccination 
clinics, and so on in overseas com- 
munities. Their intention is to “help 
people feel that they can help 


themselves in their community.” 

A Guatemalan participant especi- 
ally appreciates the lack of discri- 
mination of the Habitat committee. 
“Here,” he said, ‘“‘we are working 
without discrimination. We work 
equally because we know that God 
loves all. If someone needs a house, 
we should build a house. With this 
house we are demonstrating the 
love that God has for all of us.”’ 

Habitat for Humanity has under- 
taken an exciting project in Gulu, 
Uganda. In that area are living 
over 5,000 widows of Acholi tribes- 
men killed during Idi Amin’s reign 
of terror. The huts of those women 
and their families were also de- 
stroyed. A husbandless woman in 
Uganda is at a tremendous social 
and economic disadvantage. 

A husbandless, homeless woman 
suffers even more. The local Church 
of Uganda (Episcopalian) bishop, 
Bishop Ogwol, contacted Habitat 
for Humanity to see if it could help 
these women in their need for 
housing. So, since 1983, Habitat 
has built 15 houses of a 100-house 
project, and has plans for another 
100-house project. A local, indige- 
nous Habitat community evaluates 
the needs of the people and deter- 
mines who gets the houses. 

The Gulu, Uganda, project is 
directed by Wil and Helen Brown, 
who come froma Southern Baptist 
church in Texas. They are assisted 
by several volunteers, including 
Atlanta mayor Andrew Young’s 
daughter, Paula Young, who teaches 
English in a secondary school. Jim 
and Ginny Handley, Christian Re- 
formed Church volunteers from 
Michigan, are teaching at a theo- 
logical seminary operated by the 
Church of Uganda, training local 
people for the ministry. According 
to Tom Ford, the work in Uganda 
has not been tempered since the 
recent coup. A leader of the coup is 
a friend of the project directors, 
the Browns. Ford cites a lack of 
adequate funding as the only limiting 
factor in the Uganda project. 

Bishop Ogwol especially appre- 
ciates the sense of partnership in 

Habitat continued on page 18 


SCHOOL 
OF 
LONG RANGE 
JEVELOPMENT 


By Kevin Sutter 


Y FAMILY AND I WENT 

to Belize (in Central Amer- 
ica, formerly British Honduras) 
with the idea that the people needed 
to learn how to grow vegetables for 
themselves. We set up a micro-farm 
on a quarter acre of land with a 
house, a little animal shelter, a fish 
pond, and a vegetable plot. We 
needed deep bed gardening and lots 
of composting, and we started to 
work on things like that when we 
arrived in January 1981. 

The government gave us land 
right near a village of poor people. 
The people there spoke English, so 
there was no problem with language 
(although they spoke their own 
style of English). We started devel- 
oping relationships with them right 
away, which we felt wasa priority. 
Our strategy was to get to know 
the people while we worked, and 
that helped us to develop trust 


with each other. 

One night I took a walk, because 
I was feeling disturbed that we had 
spent four months just digging. 
We used all hand tools because we 
didn’t want to introduce any ad- 
vanced technology. That night | 
prayed and asked the Lord if we 
had our priorities right. Should we 
be spending this much time on the 
land and not really sharing the 
gospel with people? At least not 
proclaiming it to them. And I felt 
the Lord said, ““Yes, this is what I 
want you to do. Just keep doing it 
and I'll open the doors for the 
future.” 

I'd been used to drama teams 
and puppet shows and preaching 
on the street, which I really enjoyed. 
But it was as if the Lord was 
saying, ‘For now, this is what I 
want you to do.”” The great thing 
that happened was that after another 


few weeks people started com 
to us. They knew we were Ck 
tians because we attended twi 
the local churches in the villag! 

When they started coming t 
we had Bible studies with thy 
and we helped with their y 
groups, did evangelism, and 
puppet shows. Now we could si 
was better that they had asked: 
we could help them. 


We're not limiting ourse: 
solely to agriculture, howe: 
Rather, we’re trying to respon: 
the needs of the people, whet 
it’s for a nutrition program 
health program, or whatever. ° 
spent several more months worl 
the farm, but we didn’t find anyby 
in the village who was intere} 
in doing what we were do 
Finally, toward the end of 198 
found a couple in the church 1 
had 10 children and 20 acre; 
land. Land is readily available, 
the people don’t know how 
utilize it very well. The governni 
wants them to develop it butt 
are not especially motivated; 
prospect of handling so much hk 
is overwhelming. 

The couple we met were re’ 
discouraged. They had tried farm 
and couldn’t succeed because t 
would run out of money bel 
harvest time. The man woulde 
down trees in the jungle for mak 
fence posts to earn money, | 
while he was gone from his fat 
the weeds would overtake whai 
had planted. So we asked if 
could set up a microfarm aro) 
their house that would providel 
their family, and then they cé 

Long Range continued on i 


and continued from page 10 
deaths. To live we must daily 
ik the body and shed the blood 
Creation. When we do this 
ngly, knowingly, skillfully, 
rently, itis a sacrament. When 
o it greedily, clumsily, igno- 
y, destructively, itis a desecra- 
By such desecration we con- 
| ourselves to spiritual and 
1 loneliness, and others to 
1s 


lerpted from The Gift of Good 
, ¢ 1981 by Wendell Berry. 
ished by North Point Press 
reprinted by permission. ALL 
ier S RESERVED. z 


\iding continued from page 12 
agricultural crises, who’s to 
e if this knowledge isn’t 
ed—the campesino who is igno- 
> or those who don’t share?”’ 
the answer was obvious to every- 
as we headed out the door to 
a nearby cornfield. Juan led 
way up the trail to his land, a 
egree plot that he had aban- 
ed several years before as un- 
ductive. A year ago he had dug 
toured ditches to protect his 
and planted pasture-grass bar- 
js above the ditches for further 
‘ntion. 
As we wandered above the level 
th, between walls of green, 
liptuous corn, there was a hum 
roices. Never had anyone seen 
like this in the town’s history, 
| especially on such exhausted 
15 
ater that afternoon, while 
iding beside Carlos’s beanfield, 
inuel, the president of the com- 
tee, asked my father, ““How do 
| feel about your son working so 
from home?” 


We miss him, but we feel good 
ut what he’s doing,” my father 
lied. 


‘Well, it’s your fault that he’s 
vn here, and we thank you for 
ing him come,” responded 
nuel. ““Nobody has ever come 
e to help us in any way. Aaron 
Susan have loved us more than 


we ve loved ourselves. They haven’t 
given up on us even when we’ve 
given up. We love them and will 
only be happy when they build a 
house here.”’ 

That day we left feeling that a 
miraculous thing was taking place 
in our midst. A sacred unity was 
being formed out of incredible 
differences and distances. 

That next Sunday the new mem- 
bers arrived to receive the first 
practicum led by three of the 
committee members. Sixteen farm- 
ers have now begun working in 
some way with the committee, and 
their wives are receiving courses 
from Susan. Almost half of the 
town has committed itself to work 
together. Hope has become a real- 
ity. 

Meanwhile, in a nearby town, a 
different story is heard. Army heli- 
copters have been landing every 
week in the fields of a worried 
farmer who recently began im- 
proving his land. The soldiers told 
him that the flat plateau where he 
and some 40 farmers plant rice, 
beans, and corn has been chosen 
for an airfield and military base. 
This land was passed down to him 
by his ancestors, but he has no legal 
title. The last time the soldiers 
came, they had gone to the mayor’s 
office to inquire as to whether or 
not the people had official titles to 
their property. 

One day we hiked together up 
the steep mountain above the town 
to the plateau where his corn and 
rice are growing. The soldiers had 
told him that the surveyors would 
come next; construction would 
begin immediately after the harvest 
in December. What could they do? 
he asked. National security interests 
were certainly more important than 
campesino interests, weren't they? 

Later we discovered that indeed 
there are plans to construct an 
airfield here. ‘“‘The majority of 
people in our town depend on this 
land for their livelihood,”’ the young 
farmer stated. ‘‘Most likely we 
will be forced to leave with no 
financial recompense. We have no 
one to represent us or defend owr 


interests. What can we do?”’ 

Every day we are feeling increas- 
ingly torn by these tragic contra- 
dictions. Appropriate conversion 
of the whole person is being threat- 
ened by fears of communism and 
preparation for war. As Americans 
who are Christian we have the 
responsibility to defend these peo- 
ple’s true interests, the interests of 
the kingdom of God, rather than 
putting supposed national security 
interests first. 


If you or your church would like to find 
ways to support agricultural work in 
Honduras, write to Central American 
Mission Partners, 677 Sycamore St., 
Oakland, CA 94612. r] 


ACUDE continued from page 13 

But ACUDE uses accounting man- 
uals that start by helping people to 
construct a balance sheet: a listing 
of their assets, liabilities, and, sub- 
sequently, their equity. It says, 
‘*Go look under the bed, look into 
your pocket, and see what money 
is there’’ (that’s the way these 
businesses are run; money is kept in 
people’s pockets or stashed under a 
mattress). The manuals explain 
very simply what things they have 
of value that they can sell or have 
claim to in case they are in debt to 
somebody. 


Another way ACUDE assists is 
nonmonetary. ACUDE field super- 
visors will drop in on businesses 
that have received loans, sometimes 
to collect on the loan, sometimes 
to provide extensive help in running 
the business. The situation varies, 
depending on the proprietor, how 
open he or she is to help, and how 
great the need is. 


Last year when I was in Lima I 
went on daily rounds with one 
field supervisor. A lot of the busi- 
nesses are located in pueblos jovenes, 
which literally means “‘young 
towns.” These areas are the shanty- 
towns of Lima. The older ones and 
bigger ones have as many as a 
million people; in them the homes 
are made of brick and have plumb- 
ing. Some of the newer, smaller 


ones may have only a couple hun- 
dred people, and the homes are 
made of cardboard or even flimsier 
materials. The ACUDE field super- 
visor and I took little buses and 
hiked up dirt hills and the like to 
get to all the informal businesses 
located in the pueblos jovenes. 

The first one we went to was in 
a somewhat large pueblo joven. The 
buildings were small and flimsy. 
When we stopped at a door and 
knocked, a woman opened it and, 
inside there wasa little shoe factory. 
Seven employees were making shoes 
for stores that are in the most 
expensive section in town. 

My guide said that some of the 
pueblos are rather dangerous, es- 
pecially to someone who doesn’t 
belong in the community and looks 
somewhat well-to-do. He told me 
about a time when he had almost 
been robbed by two men. When he 
saw them coming toward him, he 
ducked over to a nearby house, 
knocked on the door, and started 
witnessing to a woman just to buy 
time. The men waited for him, so 
he continued explaining the gospel 
to the woman. After a while she 
ended up inviting him in and be- 
coming a Christian. 

That is one of the more mira- 
culous things that has happened in 
the ministry of ACUDE. But on 
the day-to-day level the miracles 
are that families are surviving and 
that businesses that Lima desperately 
needs are springing up. Asa result, 
children are growing up with both 
more physical health and more 
mental health. They are much more 
alert and able to do better in 
school. The dignity of their families 
is enhanced. 

Nina Lau-Branson is an auditor and financial 


consultant with Price Waterhouse in Oakland, 
California. g 


Habitat continued from page 15 


‘Habitat 
for Humanity has brought dignity 
he said, ““‘because 


the Habitat committee. 


to many families,” 
they came to work with the people, 
not for the people.”’ 

For more information on Habitat 


for Humanity, write: 


Habitat for Humanity 
419 West Church Street 
Americus, GA 31709 a 


Long Range continued from page 16 
start to work their land afterward. 
They agreed to try it. 

Before long we were friends, 
and enjoyed being with one another. 
One day when we were all working 
together on his land, I asked Ter- 
rence what his main goal for the 
future was. I had no idea what he 
was going to say. 

,» he said, “some day I 
want to own a cow.” He was 
spending about 60 cents a day to 
buy a can of evaporated milk for 
his 10 children. He couldn’t afford 
even that, and obviously it wasn’t 
enough. If he had a cow he could 
provide fresh milk for them and it 
wouldn’t be very expensive. He 
already had the land where he 


could graze the cow. 


“Kevin 


By the end of the year it was 
time for me and my family to 
return to the U.S. to train other 
people for development. Meanwhile 
a team of people would continue 
on with the work. One day I was 
telling a group of Christians in 
Arkansas about Terrence and his 
family, and I happened to mention 
that they wanted to have a cow. 
Afterward, someone in the group 
said that he wasa dairy farmer and 
he thought raising goats for milk 
would probably be better for them. 
He said they probably didn’t realize 
what you could do with a few 
goats. 

Shortly after that, the group all 
got together and said they would 
buy the goats for Terrence. When 
I went back down 14 months later 
and visited the family, their vege- 
table plot was full of weeds. They 
had totally lost interest in it. But 
they loved the goats, and the child- 


ren were thriving on the milk. 


I realized that at first we had 
been missing something really im- 
portant in our understanding of 
development. What we hadn’t done 


when we first went down th 
was find out what the people p 
ceived as their needs and then 
on from there. Instead we ha 
plan, and we were going to imp 
ment our plan for them and recy 
them to doit. It seemed like a ge 
idea. We had good intentions, . 
they didn’t have long-lasting imp, 
On the other hand, when we for 
what they wanted to do and t| 
enabled them to do it, we had ge 
results. 

So that’s our strategy now: 
start with their needs as they 
them. 

But all along, when you’re w 
the people, it is very natural: 
share the gospel with them. I dc 
know how you can separate ev 
gelism from development. But dev 
opment isn’t really working» 
improve agriculture or provid 
clean water supply, or set yy 
nutrition program. It’s develop, 
the people, and the only way t 
people can be fully developed i: 
know the Lord—as well as 
know about things that will h 
them physically. 

I remember a speaker we haa 
the training school here. He | 
worked with the Masai people 
Kenya doing water resource dev 
opment, building dams, and so» 
A chief came up to him and sa 
“The thing we appreciate abi 
you the most is that you are | 
like the other white men who hz 
come with their hands in th 
pockets. They would say, “Y 
need to do this, you need to» 
that, this will help you guys, < 
you'll be fine if you just do tha 
Instead, you have your hands « 
of your pockets, and you say, 
we can do this and you helped | 
then that would make the diff 
ences 

That’s kind of the motto — 
have for our School of Long Rat 
Development: to go to the peos 
with both hands—with one ha 
helping with their spiritual ne¢ 
and the other hand helping w 
their physical needs. 


Kevin Sutter heads the School of Long Range Dev: 
opment in Tacoma, Washington. 


BY SHARON GALLAGHER 


INTERVIEW WITH 


Graham Kerr 


ham Kerr was known to many 
s for years as TV’s Galloping 
rmet. In recent years he has 
ome a Christian and has started 
elopment program for Youth 
A Mission. 

id and Susan Fetcho and I 


ewed Kerrin Tacoma, Wash- 


We wanted to suggest doing 
interview over dinner (at his 
ce) but settled for one in his 
fee at the Creative. Lifestyle 
ater. A carved wooden dove is 
imminently displayed on his desk, 

a broken credit card in its 


DIX: Can you tell us something 
ut how your ministry began? 


‘RR: In November 1978 I was at 
Crossroads Discipleship Train- 
School in Hawaii. An interna- 

nal Bible teacher who came 
re said she felt that God had 

'ken to her on the airplane en- 

ite over, telling her not to teach, 

‘ that we were simply to pray. 

> were to ask the Lord, ‘‘What is 

hat you would have in my life 
tI haven’t already understood?” 
| thought I clearly knew what 

d wanted for my life. I was to 


to England and tell the English 


about Jesus. My wife Treena and I 
were in complete harmony about 
that (and it may still happen). So I 
bowed my head dutifully, thinking 
I would sense some direction about 
how we were going to be able to 
minister in England. Lo and behold, 
I got a visual effect instead. The 
images I sensed were vivid, and 
they have guided us since that 
experience in 1978. You can call it 
a vision or imagination or anything 
you like, but it certainly was sancti- 
fied, whatever it was. 

As I wrote it down and tried to 
sketch it, I sensed that I was to lift 
up Jesus. He was to be our example, 
and we were to run the race 
without compromise in his name. | 
realized, further, that God does 
not favor the rich. It doesn’t matter 
whether you are rich or powerful 
or poor; you have equal standing in 
God’s eyes. His heart is equally 
broken for all—and that was signi- 
ficant for me to know. 

I felt the Lord saying to me, 
“This is the crisis in our church 
today. But I am in charge, and I 
will get funds through. People can 
be shown in very practical ways 


what they can do.”’ 
I felt that the Lord was saying 


that video was important. Through 
presentations about lifestyle and 


a ee a a a a es a a am | a ae 


faith and giving, we would see a 
bursting forth of power in the 
church. There would come a real 
commitment to do the thing that 
the church is called to do: to 
complete the great commission. 


The church would then start 
sending out teams of people who 
would proclaim with one hand and 
provide with the other. That is the 
whole gospel: to go into all the 
world and meet the real needs, 
earning the right to be able to 
speak the gospel to people. That 
vision became the School of Long 
Range Development. 


RADIX: Do you spend most of 
your time personally communi- 
cating to churches? 


KERR: Yes. Treena and I have a 
Bible study series on audio tape. 
We go through four sessions of 
what we call “barbed wire disen- 
tanglement.”’ Hebrews 12: 1-2 says, 
“Let us lay aside every sin that so 
easily contaminates us, so we can 
run the race set before us.’’ We 
can’t run a race with barbed wire 
all around us; we’d cut ourselves to 
ribbons that way. We are running 
against the whole thrust of our 
culture, and there is an immense 


amount of misunderstanding and 
spiritual antagonism toward doing 
that. So we begin with disentangle- 
ment. 

These sessions basically deal with 
listening to God, since most people 
don’t seem to have the tools with 
which to listen. They say, “Oh yes, 
I understand. I will live more 
simply.’’ And they wear jeans and 
drive a VW or whatever and think 
that’s what it means to live more 
simply. 

How do I know what it means to 
live more simply? God knows what 
it is to live in greater simplicity. 
This is a spiritual quality and should 
not be confused with external mani- 
festations. We point out that when 
Jesus spoke to the Pharisees, he let 
them know you could keep on 
washing the outside when the inside 
was dirty with self-indulgence. 
When we convert what is inside to 
charity, the outside will come clean 
of itself. 

That’s an amazing passage of 
Scripture, and it’s wonderful to try 
to point out what it says. Of course 
everybody tries to leap in and say, 
“Yes, obviously that’s right, so 
obviously I'll do it.”” But we don’t 
do it. 


We tell them about barbed wire 
and running the race, and about 
the great commission and its comple- 
tion, and then we will tell them 
about tofu. But it all will be in that 
strict order. 

Treena talks about listening and 
about unconditional love. She talks 
about never criticizing or judging 
another person and she talks about 
being free from rejection—most 
people feel rejected in our world 
today. 

When you’ve got money, you 
use it to hang things about you to 
make yourself more acceptable. 
Acceptance is the name of the 
game. We try to win friends and 
influence people by what we do 
and who we appear to be. 

We affluent don’t recognize that 
our lifestyle is oppressive. People 
from Sears Roebuck or Macy’s 
don’t pull us out in the middle of 


the night and bludgeon us with a 
rubber truncheon and throw us 
into the river. They do it subtly 
with revolving credit. So we’ve 
got to get free from our barbed 
wire culture to run the race. 

I go through 14 different lifestyle 
ideas about ways in which we 
spend our money, trying to hunt 
for the things that spoil us, that 
consume our time and energy and 
money, and so on. When we can 
find one of those issues, we then 
can try to build a kind of healing 
alternative around that. 


RADIX: Can you give us an ex- 
ample of that? 


KERR: Yes, I'll mention one of the 
obvious ones that affects all of us. 
We swallow the idea that Coke is 
it, the real thing, the pause that 
refreshes. That, coupled with every- 
thing else, means we are consuming 
an excess of sugar each day. I call 
that a very harmful problem, and 
an expensive one. The average 
Coke addict is consuming several 
hundred dollars a year in his or her 
habit. And there is no nutritional 
value in it whatsoever. Any boost 
of energy is going to cascade down 
again ina very short space of time. 


RADIX: This also flows directly 
into social justice concerns. The 
depletion of arable land ina Third 
World country for sugar production 
to feed a nation of sugar addicts 
naturally takes land away that 
could be used for food production. 


KERR: Well, on the big island [in 
Hawaii], the local people couldn’t 
care less about that. They’re down 
at the shore serving the tourists. It 
doesn’t make any sense. The island 
with all its beautiful arable land 
could be so productive. But now 
they fly vegetables over by 747 
from California’s San Joaquin Val- 
ley. Eleven days of food are avail- 
able on the Hawaiian islands in the 
event of any disruption. After eleven 
days they couldn’t sustain them- 
selves. In that tropical greenhouse 
paradise. 


That’s the situation where af. 
ence reigns. But the situatio. 
worse ina poor country like H 
where beef cattle graze over | 
that could be producing. It 
stinks, the whole thing. 


RADIX: As part of the trairi 
you do in Sunday schools, do 

draw a link between the perse 
and the systemic? 


KERR: We don’t get to that qui 
but we get to it. At the end oy 
weeks they have to come up wir 
decision as to whether they 
say, I commit to you, Lord, th 
years of my life.”’ Then they unc 
take what is called a ‘“‘crea: 
lifestyle circle” for a three-y 


period. 

The way these issues are t 
confronted is up to the local chu 
and the leading of the Holy Spi 
If I specify that as well, I 
setting myself up to be philosopl 
politician, everything, and I cz 
do that. There is only a cert 
amount I can do. I am a catal: 
I’m just supposed to get them 
the place where their minds : 
prepared to make the change, 
then it’s up to the local church 
take it on. 


RADIX: Have local churches b 
very receptive to this? 


KERR: About four percent of 
church is really open to the i 
and will initially participate. 
reason for 96 percent of chu 
members apparently rejecting * 
not that they really are rejecting 
It’s that the poor things haves 
time to breathe. They’re complet 
preoccupied with all kinds of thir 
that don’t necessarily have any! 
value and they can’t even begin 
think about what I’m saying. 
It’s asif we’ve gota pulpit set’ 
on a riverbank and the peo 
come around the bend in th 
canoe and I’ve got 20 minutes te 
able to speak to them as they 
going past me. I’ve got to convi 
them to bring their canoe up aga* 
the bank and listen for 13 wei 


then decide to pull their canoe 
n the bank altogether and stay 
of the water for three years 
then get back in and paddle 
usly the other way. 

o, in light of all that, I think it’s 
grace of God that four percent 
nld say, ‘Yes, Lord, I'll give ita 
’ The fabulous thing is that 97 
ent of those who take the 
rse hang in there. That’s a good 
ig, and I have a sense that some 
ose three percent leave because 
’re leaving the area. 


DIX: Do you still cook? 


R: Yes, I love cooking and 
ing friends in for dinner. I wear 
pron now, which I never did 
re. | was too macho to wear 
and then I didn’t mind ruining 
ts. Now I do mind ruining 
. We have alittle unpretentious 
hen with ordinary stamped alu- 
um cookware, not copper, and 
t's just fine. I try to eat wisely 
well. 


DIX: How were you converted? 


RR: My wife, Treena, was en- 
ntered by the Lord in a very 
isual way, and she led me to the 
'd. We were living in an 1814 
nial mansion on the shore of 
esapeake Bay. One day a little 
ck girl named Ruthie Turner 
cked on the door. She came 
an inner city Pentecostal 
liness church, and she wanted 
20 to Haiti to serve the poor. | 
ember asking her if she could 
ak Creole French or any kind of 
lect. 

Sewsaid, No,’ and I said, 
ell, how do you think you are 
ng to go and serve people?”’ 
dhe said, ‘I have a strong back, 
ling hands, and I’ve got Jesus in 
heart.”’ 

nd I thought, “‘That’s cute.” 
d then suddenly I understood 
at she was saying. 

she said, ““My church is so small 
| they haven’t got any money.” 
thought, “Here it comes, a tap 
a donation.”’ (People with big 


houses get tapped for donations, 
and they deserve it.) 

But she said, “‘We were praying 
and we felt I should come to a big 
house in a wealthy area, and I 
should ask the people whether or 
not they want a maid and then I 
would work for them until I save 
enough to go to Haiti.”’ 

That got to me. We didn’t have 
any help at the time and I said, 
“O.K.”’ We took her on and paid 
her a good wage. 

Ruthie soon found out that my 
wife was in very serious condition. 
Treena was judged to be totally 
incapable of managing her own 
life and was to go to a mental 
institution for an undetermined 
period of time. She was taking a 
high dosage of Valium every day 
just to try and keep her head on. 

Our life had finally caught up 
with us. I had over a million dollars 
a year coming in and yet I had 
completely failed the one person I 
loved with all my heart. I had 
hoped for that kind of career and I 
had it, I had hoped to sail around 
the world ina big yacht and we did 
that (it was a disaster), and I'd 
hoped for a lovely gentle time in 
the countryside, fully retired at 
age 37. But in the whole of life, I 
had failed. And so Treena was in 
terrible condition, and obviously 
so. 

Ruthie saw that and she started 
praying. She went back to her 
church and told them about the 
woman in the big house on the hill. 
And so they prayed for her. They 
prayed and prayed for Treena for 
three months. 


Graham and Treena Kerr 


One day at the end of the three 
months Treena was screaming at 
the ceiling and Ruthie came around 
the corner with enough prayed- 
out guts finally to say something. 
She said, “Mrs. Kerr, why don’t 
you give your problems to God?”’ 

And would you believe that 
Treenatsard. = Allright wGedsat 
you're so damned clever, you deal 
with it, because I can’t.’’ Which, 
when you look at Scripture, is 
pretty profound. She confessed she 
couldn’t do it and that God could. 
And he did. 


Within a week she went to that 
little Pentecostal church and the 
minister baptized her. Even though 
she was still unbelieving, Treena 
went there because she thought it 
might do her some good. When the 
saxophones and drums were playing 
before the service started, she fell 
on her knees. She said, “‘I’m sorry, 
Jesus. Forgive me, Jesus.’’ She felt 
pain in her heart about her whole 
life, and tears were coming out of 
her eyes without any sobbing. Just 
water falling from her eyes. 

They put herina white robe and 
she got down inthe cold water ina 
cement tank, and she came out 
understandably invigorated. She 
was asked whether she wanted to 
tarry awhile, and she said, ‘What 
does that mean?” They said it 
meant to wait awhile for the Holy 
Ghost. And she said, “‘I might as 
well, as long as I’m here.’’ She 
didn’t know what was going on. 
She knelt down and they patted 
her on the head, and did all kinds of 


Pentecostal things. 


Then the lights went up and she 
thought they had turned the lights 
up to make her think she was 
getting what she was supposed to 
be getting—it was very dramatic. 
When she opened her eyes a man 
was standing in front of her. The 
only thing she can remember about 
him is his smile. His smile said, 
“Isn't this fun? It’s all right, I love 
you.”’ He didn’t say anything, he 
just smiled. She felt he reached for 
her and touched her heart. That 
night she left church not knowing 
what on earth had happened to 
her. 

Back home she picked up the 
Bible Ruthie had given her and 
started to read it. Then she went to 
get her sleeping pills, and a little 
voice inside her said, ““You won’t 
need anything like that anymore.’ 
So she took all her dependency 
drugs and poured them down the 
drain, and that was the end of it. 
You ordinarily can’t go cold turkey 
off that much Valium a day, but 
she had a great night’s sleep, and 


’ 


woke up the next morning re- 
freshed, invigorated, and clear- 
eyed. 

She ran to the mirror to see 
whether her eyes looked like 
Ruthie’s (Ruthie always had a 
twinkle in her eyes) and she saw life 
again in her own eyes. Then she 
ran round the house shouting “‘I’ve 
got it!’’ and the children said, 
“You've got what?”’ And she said, 
“Whatever it is you get when you 
go to a place like that.”’ 

I came back home a week later 
and everything was fine—there 
were no shouts, no difficulties, just 
loving kindness. I thought it must 
be because it was Christmas time, 
but the peace lasted beyond Christ- 
mas. 

Then a lady in the supermarket 
told me that she had been baptized 
in the same way that my wife, was. 
I thought she must be confused, 
because Treena was someone who 
would never do anything religious 
in her life. 

Well, I went and told Treena 
about that funny incident and she 
said that it was true. We sat on the 


floor in the middle of the room, 
and I said, ‘““Well, what about 
reincarnation? What we've always 
believed.” 

She said, ‘Well, I don’t think I 
need to believe that any more.” 

And I said, “Well, do you want 
me to become a Christian? I’ll do 
anything you like.” 

And she said, “I don’t know 
about you, I know about me. But 
why don’t you ask God about it 
yourself?”’ That was a wonderful 
response, and I said ““O.K.”’ 

It was two weeks after she had 
come to know the Lord that we 
had that discussion, and I was 
watching her. lama very analytical 
person. And remember I’ve known 
this woman since I was 11; she was 
my first girlfriend. Here I was 
inspecting the woman whom I had 
loved all my life and whom I’d hurt 
terribly. I’d worked with her under 
enormously pressured circumstan- 
ces, and I had personally taken 
responsibility for having destroyed 
her. Now she was totally put back 
together again, and really better 
and more loving than any time I 
could remember. 
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Talk about having the wife 
your life restored to you. Thai 


what happened to me and of cou 
I was impressed. Who would 
be? But then I had to try to thi 
well, what about me? 1 was in 4 


midst of a very active career. Iv 
lauded and idolized, or whate~ 
you'd like to call it. The image v 
fictitious, though. I wasn’t a m 
about town—that wasn’t whai 
was like at all. But I was that = 
the sake of the program. We ca 
remember having anybody ins 
eat in those three years of televis! 
programs. We never had time. ‘ 
had to move too fast, with | 
shows a year. You can spend: 
hours preparing for a 23-min‘ 


program. 

Treena’s doctor came to see * 
and said, ‘‘Your wife is a miracli 
Then he started to cry and said)! 
believe in miracles. I had nex 
seen one, but now I have.”’ T! 
too impressed me, but I did 
know how to find God for mys¢ 

We had some big trees on ¢ 
property, including one elm ti 
that is supposed to be the old 


tree in Maryland. I went out to ; 


tree, and since it had been 
nd longer than most things 
, lsaid “*O.K., God does mir- 
s.O.K., if You are there, then I 
nid like to know, please. If You 
ld do me a miracle...” 


ut the tree didn’t talk back. It 
*t even tremble, and no leaves 
off. 
till, God did a miracle that day, 
I know that as clearly as | 
w my ownname. I hada really 
thouse, like Tarain Gone With 
Wind, and everything I had 
valued had purely materialistic 
e. 
think that things have lights in 
that draw you and attract 
, like a moth in darkness. When 
are not in the Lord, you are 
a moth in darkness and every- 
g that comes up holds a promise 
mou fly to it, even if it’s 
gerous. 
hen I asked for a miracle, |] 
ned from the tree and went 
k to the house and instantly the 
its went out in all the things } 
: I was discontented with the 
ise, the cars, boats, career, 
thes, gold watch, everything. I 
n't want replacements either. 
And for 30 days I was without 
| God. My true God had been 
terialism, and now I didn’t have 
s or Mammon either. 
| just stumbled around for 30 
's, trying to work without any 


see the absolute slavery of it all. 
as as if the Lord was saying to 
, See what you’ve been working 
. It never did have any value. 
ead, you offered your members 
to unrighteousness and you be- 
ne unrighteous.”’ 


At the end of seven days I was so 
perate for a relationship with 
d that I was on my knees in a 
rel room in Canada and was 
buting to the ceiling: ’’ What dol 
ye to say to You, to get to know 
u the way Treena does?’’ She 
1d become radiant—and the kids, 
.o had been broken and wounded, 
re all back home, and they were 
loving Treena and Treena was 


son for working, and I was able 


loving them, and I was on the 
outside. 


Not that she in any way tried to 
evangelize me. She just prayed for 
me. And here I was shouting at the 
ceiling, and the next words I spoke 
were these: “I love You.” I heard 
myself saying words I could scarcely 
imagine myself saying. (I was a 
190-pound egomaniac at the time). 

The first thing I felt I heard God 
say to me was that Satan is the 
great compromiser. SoI said, “‘O.K., 
we are going to live our lives for 
Jesus without compromise,” and 
that became our slogan. Then, one 
morning as I was shaving, I felt the 
Lord say to me, ‘I wantacredit on 
your TV program.” 

Most people would simply dismiss 
that as silly. How would the God 
of all the universe, who created 
every living thing—why would he 
want a credit on a cooking show? 
Why would he demean himself 
like that? That’s what I thought at 
the time, and I just wagged my 
finger at myself in the mirror and 
said, ‘‘That’s you, not God.” 

But it kept up all day long. | 
couldn’t shake it. Sol didit. Idida 
credit for a TV program. You 
know, something like “Graham 
Kerr wishes to acknowledge with 
gratitude the assistance given in 
the preparation of this program by 
God.’’? Hmmm. Somehow that was 
not quite the way to put it. 


Right then I was teaching as an 
adjunct professor at Cornell Uni- 
versity. I had a very big class, 640 
students to whom I was teaching 
classical cuisines of the world. I 
said, “‘I know your mommies and 
daddies have sweated long hours to 
send you here, so I’m not going to 
take up your time talking about 
Jesus now, but I want to invite you 
all to come back after the class, and 
we can have achat about my new- 
found faith. I am finding it rather 
wonderful and I would like to talk 
to all of you about it.” 

I didn’t really understand what | 
was doing (I was just two or three 
weeks into being a Christian). 
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Well, then the dean sent for me 
and said, ‘‘You are throwing away 
a brilliant career, you are a genius,” 
and all that kind of stuff. ““But you 
can’t do things like this. We are a 
nonsectarian school. Make up your 
mind now what you want to do.”’ 

I wanted to follow Jesus without 
compromise, so I said, “‘I’ll leave, 
no problem.”’ But he was offended 
by that. So he told me to take the 
credit to him and the college off 
the TV program. 

It was interesting: Ihad to take a 
credit to the university off the 
program, and God had said he 
wanted a credit on the program. 
Here I was again with the same 
credit problem. 

I decided to ask a friend about it, 
and he said, “Well, if I were to 
give God a credit, I would give 
him a credit by using his Word. So 
why don’t you put a Scripture 
reference down as a credit?”’ So I 
did that. But then people across the 
country complained about me slip- 
ping this Scripture in, a different 
one for every program, from both 
the Old and New Testament. Just a 
few little words, on for a second 
and then off again. 

The man who headed the biggest 
ad agency in the world (who was 
distributing the program) said to 
my agents in New York, “Either 
he takes that off or we take him 
off.’’ Right then I was negotiating 
with Sunkist to do a lemon com- 
mercial for about 120,000 dollars, 
and I turned to the Sunkist executive 
and said, “‘I think I’ve just officially 
left television to serve the Lord 
full-time. 

Not too long after that, I gave 
away all the royalties, all the rights 


” 


to the Galloping Gourmet, every- 
thing I’d designed—cookware, 
cookbooks, radio programs, pro- 
motions, everything. I signed them 
all over to my business partner and 
others. In one day 35 contracts 
were cut loose, 35 things that were 
holding us like a spider’s web. 
What looked like a great career 
was in fact a trap, a very sophisti- 
cated trap. And then we were free, 
much less wealthy, but free. Py 


| COUNTERPOINT 


“In ordinary times we get along sur- 
prisingly well, on the whole, without 
ever discovering what our faith really 
is. If, now and again, this remote and 
academic problem is so unmannerly as 
to thrust its way into our minds, there 
are plenty of things we can do to drive 
the intruder away.’’ —Dorothy Sayers, 
The Whimsical Christian 


All Christians must know and 
believe the basics if they are Chris- 
tians at all, since “faith comes from 
hearing the message, and the message 
is heard through the word of Christ’”’ 
(Romans 10:17). To believe is to 
understand and trust the Truth. Yet 
the world, the flesh, and the devil 
conspire to trivialize and amputate 
the full Biblical message. Just what 
is “‘the faith that was once for all 
entrusted to the saints’’ (Jude 3)? 

One means to fend off God’s 
comprehensive truth is through slo- 
ganeering; we all easily and adroitly 
wield this weapon. Echoing our 
sloganizing culture, we sell the 
faith (and sell it short) with catchy 
phrases and semantic gimmicks. In 
“becoming all things to all men” 
we say that “‘Christ adds life”’ or 
that one should “‘try God.” The 
gospel is thus reduced to tidy pro- 
positions mechanically presented. 
The bumper sticker, booklet, or 
lapel pin exhaust our theological 


depth. 


What’s happening here? Am I 
saying that the gospel cannot be 
simply presented? No. Am I saying 
that we sometimes become simple- 
tons? Yes. 

We must be aware of trivializing 
the gospel, of presenting it in a 
form that compromises the radicality 
of its message. If someone is used to 
seeing or hearing ‘Coke adds life,”’ 
he or she will, most likely, under- 
stand ‘“Christ adds life’’ in the same 
commercial way: Christ is just an- 


other consumer item vying for atten- 
tion. Christ doesn’t speak as crucified 
King, but as a tricky salesman; not 
as Lord of the universe, but as 
genius of the slogan. The slogan 
trivializes the message and suffocates 
understanding. So we must move 
beyond the slogan to the creed. 


form the basics of Christian doctrine» 
They are distilled and compacted 
pronouncements of faith, shaped by, 
the heat of doctrinal controversy, 
and schism. They aim for conformity: 
to God’s revelation. Concerning 
credal exactitude, R. J. Rushdoony, 
has said that “‘Truth is exact and 


A creed may simply present the 
gospel without compromising the 
full message. Do creeds usurp the 
authority of Scripture? Some tradi- 
tions say ‘‘Nocreed but the Bible,”’ 
but it is more accurate to say ‘““No 
Bible but the Bible”’ since everyone 
attempts to simplify and embody 
the faith in some way. We all carry 
our creeds with us, but, regrettably, 
they're often slogans and not real 
creeds at all. 


What is a creed? Creeds have 
been developed through the history 
of the church to express the truths 
of Christianity. They are systematic 
and synoptic miniaturizations of 
Biblical teaching. By “synoptic mini- 
aturizations’’ I mean that they at- 
tempt to encompass in reduced 


precise, and the slightest departure 
from the truth is the substitution of 
falsity for truth.” 

If God works through his church 
in history, and if he preserves the 
integrity of the Biblical witness, 
we have much to learn from the 
creeds. Theological formulation is 
vital to a living faith: the Scripture 
is profitable for sound doctrine (2 
Timothy 3:16) and doctrine needs! 
to be expressed credally. 


Some people may have never © 
read acreed. But others have read ! 


too many. There is no great unity * 
between the Council of Trent? 
(which solidified the Catholic Coun- - 
ter-Reformation’s theology) and | 
the Westminster Confession of Faith } 
(which was formulated with an} 


ye toward the problems of Rome). 
Roman Catholics and Calvinists 
nad (and have) their disagreements. 
So why worry about the creeds? 
Who is to judge them? A word 
(rom John Warwick Montgomery 
is helpful: 


I don’t believe that the Apostles’ 


: Creed was inspired as was the 
Bible, but it is a much better creed 
than I could write myself, and | 
think that it is a much better creed 
than any theologian that I have 
ever met could write, and I'll wager 
that it is a much better creed than 
you could write. Moreover (and 
this is far more important), I am 
positive that the Apostles’ Creed is 
absolutely validated by the Holy 
Scriptures, in the sense that it fully 
reflects central biblical teaching. 


We should respect and learn 
from ‘“‘the (credal) faith of our 
fathers.’’ The Scriptures are the 
final court of appeal, but scriptural 
truth may be encapsulated in the 
creed. The capsules are of varying 
sizes. The Apostles’ Creed is easily 
memorized and is recited in many 


churches. The Westminster Con- 
fession covers 33 separate subjects, 
including one of my favorite para- 
graphs: 
God from all eternity, did, by the 
most wise and holy counsel of His 
own will, freely, and unchangeably 


ordain whatsoever comes to pass: 


yet so, as thereby neither is God the 
author of sin, nor is violence offered 
to the will of the creatures... 


I find that to be theologically 
accurate and uncompromising, de- 
votionally stimulating, and philo- 
sophically pregnant. It is true and 
exciting. And if I want to check it 
against Scripture, I can search out 
the texts that are footnoted in the 
Westminister Confession. Scripture 


judges the creeds. 


A slogan-saturated society tempts 
us to demote the Christian faith to 
the level of a slogan. When we 
give in, we freeze our understanding 
at acommercialized level. We are 
satisfied with a starvation diet. But 


the truth of God is rich and full; 


By Douglas Groothuis 


our orthodoxy is full-orbed and 
comprehensive. We may credally 
summarize it without suffocating 
it with the trivial. We cannot 
bottle up and mechanically dispense 
the great truths of our Lord, but 
we can celebrate our doctrinal 
inheritance with joy. 


AND FULL-ORBED ORTHODOXY 


Douglas Groothuts is a graduate student at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison. 
This article was originally published in 
Counsel of Chalcedon. 


FILM 


LATINO 


Interview with Haskell Wexler 


By Sharon Gallagher 


ASKELL WEXLER, WIN- 

NER OF TWO OSCARS, IS 
one of the world’s foremost cinema- 
tographers. He directed Medium Cool 
and many documentaries. He has 
just directed Latino, a feature film 
about Nicaragua that expresses his 
deepest passions about that country. 
He sank his entire personal fortune 
into the film and took a loan from his 
84-year old mother (who visited 
Nicaragua before deciding to lend 
her son the money). George Lucas 
also helped with financing. Wexler 
knew Lucas “‘before he had a 
career’ and encouraged him in his 
ambitions as a filmmaker. 

When I heard someone ask him if 
the little cowboy pin he was wearing 
was of John Wayne, Wexler replied 
that it was not Wayne but Augusto 
Sandino, Nicaragua’s guerilla leader 
of the 1930s. But as it turns out, 
Wexler directed Wayne in his last 
work, a series of commercials for 
Great Western Savings. 


Wexler’s hero in Latino, Eddie 
Guerrero, a Marine from East Los 
Angeles, is not aJohn Wayne kind of 
hero, even if he is a Green Beret. 
According to Wexler, Eddie doesn’t 
know what to do, while Hollywood 
lead male characters ‘‘don’t hesitate 
for a moment. They run the show 
and are in charge. My character is 
full of doubts and ambivalence. 
He’s not a good Hollywood lead 
character.”’ 

In Latino it’s clear that one reason 
Eddie has been sent to fight the 
secret war in Nicaragua is that as a 
latino he won't look so obviously 
like a gringo invader. But the ploy 
backfires. When he’s faced with kill- 


ing people who look and talk like he 
does he begins to question the entire 
operation. 

When Wexler was accused of not 
showing both sides in his film, the 
World War II veteran answered 
sharply, ‘‘So I don’t show the contra 
side. No one was expected to show 
Hitler’s side.”’ 


Radix: What was your original 
inspiration for Latino? 


Wexler: I went down to Nicaragua 
to visit a musician friend and was 
told that there was a secret war 
going on down along the border. 
Somoza’s old National Guard people 
were waging war against civilians. I 
made a documentary film about the 
secret war called Target Nicaragua 
(1983). It was the first film that 
proved that civilians were being 


killed by mercenaries who caw 
across the border from Honduras: 


The war was called a “‘sécx 
war,” but it was only a secret fr 
the American people. It was ! 
ported in Europe. Hondurans kn¢ 
about it. They certainly knew abe 
it in Nicaragua. The news of t 
invasion broke officially whl 
Newsweek put the story on thi 
cover. Then the U.S. governme 
issued a series of lies’ saying th 
troops were just there interdictit 
arms that were going into El Salv 
dor. It turned out that there we 
never any arms uncovered goil 
from Nicaragua into El Salvade 
When the harbors were mined, t 
U.S. again denied knowing anythil 
about it, but later they were fore 
to admit that a C.I.A. team had go) 
into the harbor and mined it. Wh! 


MUSIC 


EMPIRE BURLESQUE 
| Bob Dylan 
i By Dan Ouellette 


NCE BOB DYLAN’S first album 
ns released in 1962 he has drawn 
P attention and curiosity of both 
teners and critics. Dylan’s career 
s been marked by an often moody 
predictableness from his ‘‘shock- 
p’’ electric performance at the 
65 Newport Folk Festival to his 
9 “Christian conversion’ album, 
w Train Coming. Numerous inter- 
. with Dylan over the past 
years have sought to discover 
aat the latest Bob Dylan phase 1s: 
as he cast away Christianity, 1s 
e rumor true that he has become 
dasidic Jew, what are the politics 
his latest music? 
Dylan’s response has been to 
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sidestep any attempt to box him in. 
Ina 1983 New Musical Express (Lon- 
don) interview, Dylan stated, 
‘People want to know where I’m 
at because they don’t know where 
they’re at... My workis understood 
in the blood of the heart. That’s 
what messes people up, trying to 
talk about it. The most they can do 
is try to categorize ite weeinast 
means nothing.””’ 

When asked in last year’s Rolling 
Stone interview if his Christian 
experience was “born again,” he 
retorted, “I would never call it 
that. I’ve never said I’m born 
again. That's just a media term.”’ 
In a Los Angeles Times interview, 


Dylan commented on his last studio 
album Infidels, which moved away 
from the overt Christian statements 
contained in earlier albums: “‘I 
don’t particularly regret telling 
people how to get their souls saved. 
Whoever was supposed to pick it 
up, picked it up. But maybe the 
time for me to say that has come 
and gone. It’s time for me to do 
something else. Sometimes those 
things appear quickly and disappear. 
Jesus himself preached for only 
tree years.” 

What does emerge from Dylan 
interviews is that he still adheres to 
a strong apocalyptic Christian belief 
and world view based on the Bible. 
Although Infidels did little of the 
preaching of the three previous 
albums, Dylan still points back to 
the title song on Shot of Love as a 
description of who he really is: 
““To those who care now where 
Bob Dylan is at, they should listen 
to ““Shot of Love.’’ It’s my most 
perfect song. It defines where Iam 
at spiritually, musically, roman- 
tically, and whatever else. It shows 
where my sympathies lie. No need 
to wonder if I’m this or that. I’m 
not hiding anything. It’s all there 
in that one song. That’s all youcan 
ask’’ (NME). 

Empire Burlesque casts aside reli- 
gious didacticism in favor of ro- 
mantic musings in the midst of a 
shadowy, dark-eyed world. Dylan 
self-produced the record, his 29th, 
and for the first time in his career 
has included a lyric sheet. The 
album’s energy is fueled by a domi- 
nant drum/percussion presence, 
driving rock tracks, and the gospel- 


flavored excitement of the black 
Music continued on page 28 


LATINO continued from page 26 


the World Court challenged the 
mining of the harbors the U.S. with- 
drew from the World Court. 

I decided to make a feature film 
based on my documentary informa- 
tion and my experience in Nicaragua. 
Radix: How do you explain U.S. 
actions in Nicaragua? 

Wexler: We're afraid of them as an 
example to the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica. Nicaragua has a mixed econ- 
omy. The business community found 
them very reliable to do business 
with. The real fear is the example 
they set. 

Radix: What was your reaction to 
Ortega’s putting the new martial 
law into effect? 

Wexler: Martial law was not put 
into effect in Nicaragua. Some of 


the democratic reforms that were 
instituted by the revolution were 
rescinded a few months ago. Those 
democratic laws did not exist at the 
time of Somoza and the U:S. 
government lived very well with 
Somoza. 

I think it’s shedding crocodile 
tears to complain when Nicaragua 
as a country under siege initiates 
some protective measures. During 
World War II we rescinded the right 
for workers to strike. We had press 
censorship, and did all kinds of 
things that are contrary to our con- 
stitution in peacetime. Rescinding 
some civil rights has not helped 
Nicaragua’s public relations, but 
their actions are understandable. 
Radix: You served in the merchant 


marine in World War II. Ho 
would you compare that war to tl 
one in Nicaragua? 
Wexler: Well, the U.S. gover: 
ment is ashamed or at least cautio, 
ary about admitting that we’re pa) 
ing mercenaries fighting in; 
country with which we are osteng 
bly at peace. 
I want to emphasize that if som: 
one is critical of the administratic 
that doesn’t make them unAmer 
can. Our country is a democracy ai 
it should thrive on interact 
among the people. Thinking citize: 
have the duty to oppose their cou 
try if they disagree with it. Oth 
wise they might as well be subje 
of a dictator. Freedom is valuak 
only if it’s exercised. 
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female vocalists who star in seven 
of the album’s ten songs. 

Dylan sings two ballads on the 
album. “‘I’ll Remember You” is a 
memory-laden lament sung as a 
duet with Madelyn Quebec, and 
“Emotionally Yours’ is a slow 
love song that could just as easily 
be interpreted as a devotional to 
God (“I could be dreaming but I 
keep believing you’re the one I’m 
livin’ for’’). 

Side one opens with the infectious 
single, ““Tight Connection to My 
Heart,”’a rhythmic rocker featuring 
inspired backing vocals on the catchy 
chorus, “‘Has anybody seen my 
love,”’ a song that explores the 
difficulties of a loving relationship. 
Dylan rocks out in the R&B 
“Clean-Cut Kid,”’ a song of the 
“empire” about a young American 
success story—a member of the 
church, the choir, the baseball 
team, the Boy Scouts, and the 
marching band—who_ bought the 
American dream. Despite his all- 
American activities, he ‘“‘took a 
dive one day off the Golden Gate 
Bridge”’ after his tour of duty in 
Vietnam: “They took a clean-cut 
kid/But they made a killer out of 
him/That’s what they did.’’ Dylan 


probes the demise: 


They said what’s up is down, they 
said what isn’t is 

They put ideas in his head he 
thought were his... 

Well, everybody’s asking why he 
couldn’t adjust 

All he ever wanted was somebody 
to trust. 


As if to amplify his sentiments 
on this American tragedy, side two 
opens with the percussive rocker 
“Trust Yourself,’ featuring the 
strong co-lead of Madelyn Quebec 
and the gospel backing vocals. In 
this song Dylan delivers a sermon 
on setting boundaries in human 
relationships by intuitively listening 
to yourself rather than becoming 
dependent on other people’s opin- 
ions. 

The last three songs on the 
album are its strongest cuts both 
musically and lyrically, and stand 
as poetic excursions into Dylan’s 
apocalyptic world view. ““When 
the Night Comes Falling From the 
Sky”’ is the most energetic and 
highly charged song on the album, 
roaring through a stormy, ques- 
tioning relationship set in what 
appears to be a disaster scenario. 

‘““Something’s Burning, Baby”’ 
begins with a funeral-march drum 
beat and a haunting synthesizer 


wash and also explores a lov 
relationship against the backdre 
of social disintegration. Here Dylal 
offers a spiritual hope: “You can 
live by bread alone, you won’t t 
satisfied/ You can’t roll away th 
stone if your hands are tied.” 

In ‘Dark Eyes,”’ the final son; 
Dylan goes it alone with his acoust! 
guitar and harmonica, reminisce} 
of his early folk-inspired days. Tk 
rock and dance beat are strippe 
away for a sober contrast betwee 
two worlds. One world is chai 
acterized by dark eyes and tk 
“hunger [which] pays a heavy prid 
to the falling gods of speed an 
steel,’ where “‘they tell me reveng 
is sweet,’ and where “‘beauty go 
unrecognized.”’ The other worl 
“where... the earth is strung wit! 
lovers’ pearls’’ and where there * 
heard ‘“‘another drum beating fd 
the dead that rise/ Whom nature 
beast fears as they come.” Dyla 
sings this simply, an excellen 
quiet choice for the album’s closir 


song. 


Though graphic in its poeti 
descriptions of the overcomin 
darkness, there is also that spiritué 
hope in a new world where th 
failures of romantic relationshifi 

Music continued on page 3 
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EN ALMOST SEVEN 
ince I tossed my mala into 
rator. To think that I once 
ecklace with a picture of 
around my neck. And 
there are still a few 
of faded orange or red in 
of a closet. 

er saw Bhagwan Shree 
} in person; he was still 
India then. And it was 
ia that my new name 
r blissful mind conscious- 
as given. I wasa true-blue 
ige) disciple. Perhaps it 
€ more accurate to say I 
xtremely loyal fan. His 
it life being a cosmic joke 
ant something to me once. 
aving the 
n (or wash, as a few close 
all him) with my Christian 


on, I still have memories 


ee ” 
renounced 


gotten motives and wan- 


ite of this world, I was as 
ally and spiritually de- 
as I can remember ever 
‘lassic Rajneesh sayings— 
thingness; My life is irrele- 
nis neurotic’’—became a 
pression of my anger, frus- 
and self-pity. 

er aspect of the Bhagwan’s 
reness to me was that, as a 
igure, Rajneesh gave us 
to go wild sexually: to 
the frustrations of being 
|, to return to amore animal 


days I hear about or see 
the media, thanks to his 
o Oregon and his more 
attempted move of 

“Guru Arrested” is the 


way I first saw it. A picture of his 
familiar grey-bearded face inserted 
next to those words seemed to say 
it all: Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh 
had just been arrested in Charlotte, 
N.C., while attempting to flee the 


country and immigration-traud 
charges. 

Before I go further, I should 
mention the point of this discussion. 
The most interesting thing that has 
occurred to me over the last few 
months about the Bhagwan has 
been my gradually growing affec- 
tion for him. You might wonder 
how I can have any positive feelings 
about someone who put me through 
the ‘‘nonsense’’ he did: the time 
and money | wasted on meditation 
weekends, group encounters, read- 
ing his discourses—as well as all 
the orange dye in my sink that 
ended up changing my wardrobe, 


underwear and all. Even my won- 


derful 69 navy-blue VW bug was 
attacked with bright orange house 
paint and brushes. 

Does it 
affection for someone responsible 


make sense to have 
for all that? I must confess that it 
was amusing to read of his having 
to sleep on a steel bench in jail 
without a pillow, his having to eat 
the nonvegetarian grub given other 
prisoners, and his having to spend 
the night in a cell with three other 
inmates wearing a standard jail 
uniform. The contrast with what I 
recall his life to be—idyllic, Rolls- 
Royce-studded, flowery, always 
well-dressed, and surrounded by 
convinced worshipers— was incred- 
ible. ‘““God’’ was coming down to 
our level. Involuntarily. 

The avenger in me enjoyed think- 
ing of how he was seeing another 
side of America firsthand: getting 
continued on page 31 
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SENT FIREE: 
MISSION AND UNITY 
IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF KINGDOM 
EMILIO CASTRO 
Eerdmans, 1985, paper 


$5.95 


PEOPLE WERE EXCITED and 
confident last year when Emilio 
Castro, a Methodist clergyman from 
Uruguay, became general secretary 
for the World Council of Churches. 
He is not a new figure on the 
ecclesiastical scene; for 11 years he 
has directed the WCC Commission 
of World Mission and Evangelism. 

For those of us who care about 
explicitly Christian mission—evan- 
gelism in which the name of Jesus 
is clearly announced—Castro has 
been a welcomed leader. And for 
those of us who do not want the 
gospel to be reduced either to a 
solely political/sociological message 
or to a spiritualized, gnostic reli- 
gion, Castro has provided a consis- 
tent, Biblical framework. 

Now we have what I consider to 
be the best primer available on 
“kingdom evangelism.’’ In 100 
pages, Castro provides a rich Bibli- 
cal/theological grounding for evan- 
gelism that is faithful to the message 
and activities of Jesus. Castro adds 
color as he takes his readers all 
over the world to show the needs 
and issues that the church faces and 
the witness that is being provided. 
‘Tam persuaded that we are sent 
free to be signs of the kingdom, 
witnessing to its presence in our 
midst and awaiting its coming in 
the future.’’ Castro then sets out to 
show why the Biblical concept of 
‘“kingdom”’ is the best framework 
for our missionary concerns. 

How can evangelism be faithful 
and effective in Latin America, 
where Roman Catholicism entered 
with conquering armies, and where 
Protestantism has often been part 
of the U.S. cultural and economic 
dominance of modern times? What 
can we say about Korea, where 
church growth seems to happen 
with no effort, but where other 
Christians who work for justice 
are jailed? (Castro welcomes the 
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— Mark Lau Branson 


church growth, and asks how a 
strategy can be developed that will 
help those churches be more effec- 
tive in serving the poor.) Even 
more difficult questions face persons 
wishing to evangelize ‘‘neo-pagan 
Europe.” 

As an insider to contemporary 
debates in both evangelical and 
ecumenical circles, Castro takes us 
from issue to issue, from conference 
to conference, sketching an over- 
view that offers not only critical 
lessons from history but also a 
constant sense of hope. His spirit of 
encouragement and vision carries 
readers forward. 


For those who have not yet been 
introduced to these exciting dimen- 
sions in missiology, or who would 
enjoy Castro’s insights into the 


“A rich, 


international conferences, 
years, Sent Free will be an) 
ated volume. It would aj 
well in church educatio 

Mortimer Arias has alread, 
an excellent, more compr 
theological work on kingd, 
gelism, Announcing the Reig 
Robert Henderson has shé 
a kingdom perspective can! 
mented in a local church: 
the World. But as a prime 
knowledgeable, internatiom 
leader, Sent Free has no cha 


Mark Lau Branson is dean of Fello 
Institute and an editorial associate of 
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and of empires will n 
prevail. This looking be: 
world of “‘speed and stee! 
Dylan’s Empire Burlesque a 4 
provoking collection. 


challenging book. 


one that, in particular, every Christian who is a serious student of psy: 
ogy should read and reflect on. The author addresses various topics 


bearing on social psychology, personality theory, 
research methods, etc., but her most general 
concern is to show the need for a major 

paradigm shift, one that will greatly change 
our present understanding of what is called 
‘scientific’ psychology. The exciting thing 
is that this book helps bring about this 


very shift—one that will provide a 
more humane, realistic, and valid 
understanding of the person.” 


—PAUL C. VITZ 
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Our God 

Who art in Heaven 
Where shall we find You 
When contending armies 
Build battle stations 


to a Displaced 
Person 
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aste of the ‘“‘Helms State, the 
ptist Belt,’’ as one upset Rajnee- 
ee put it. To think that “‘in less 
n two days people have printed 
T-shirts saying ‘We bagged the 
agwan. ” 
Admitting that desire to see “‘the 
agwan bagged,” I can now return 
that stronger, quieter voice that 
ms to speak of affection, not 
enge. As I began recalling how 
ags had gone then, refamiliariz- 
myself with Bhagwan’s words, it 
wned on me that what lies at the 
rt of his ““gospel”’ is that one must 
2 a life of pure, unadulterated 
yjectivity. Somehow I still find it 
possible not to consider that an 
eresting idea. Living moment to 
pment, and doing it with aware- 
ss. (That’s the key: awareness. 
also what’s supposed to separate 
jneeshism from good, old-fash- 
ed debauchery, indulgence, and 
205. ) 


Anything goes in the name of 
perience. Forget objectivity 
les, laws, ideas). That’s for 
quares.”’ The subjectivity was 
lat appealed to me most about 
> “Rajneesh lifestyle.” 

What does all this have to do 
th my affection for the Bhagwan? 
y ideas on the subject began 
ystallizing one recent Saturday 
ening as my wife and I sat 
tening to Garrison Keillor on his 
rairie Home Companion”’ radio 
»w. He spoke of what it was like 


to be ten years old and a trick-or- 
treater. He sounded so normal, yet 
his words were so full of life. 

As Keillor continued with his 
monologue, I found myself be- 
coming enchanted with the uneven- 
ness, ambiguity, and uncertainty 
of life in Lake W obegon (the myth- 
ical source of his inspiration). There 
was something so human about 
him and the way he seemed so 
effortlessly to involve himself 
in, er, subjectivity as well as objec- 
tivity. His was a talk filled with 
personal experience, verbally re- 
fined to achieve maximum effect. 
Yet he appealed to something 
universal. Without that addition 
of folklore, of tradition, he might 
lose us, sounding like someone 
preoccupied with his own thoughts, 
or worse, like a man with preten- 
sions. 

Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh, on 
the other hand, has revealed his 
true colors long enough for me to 
take notice. Provocative as he is, 
drawing “pure, objectivistic Chris- 
tians’’(i.e., Bible-believing Chris- 
tians, who talk a programmed mes- 
sage inconsistent with the life of 
Christ) into his hornet’s nest of 
ridicule, I am beginning to see a 
lonely and insecure man. 

The Bhagwan has called Jesus 
‘a crazy little Jewish man.”’ But 
somehow that little man’s affection 
for the Bhagwan has become mine 
as well. Insofar as I have been able 
to come to terms with Him, I have 
also been able, to some extent, to 


In the skies, jostling 
For the high ground 
In outer soace? 


Where, then, will we hear 
The herald angels sing? 


Will You become 

A displaced person 
Searching among the stars 
For a place 

To lay Your head? 


_ Who needs You 
When particle beams 
Spray death across 
Infinite soaces 

And lasers overwhelm 


Your trivial lightnings— 


And the aboriginal void 
You found at the beginning 
Yawns again 

To swallow You 

And Your Creation? 


Why did You plant that tree 
And tempt us with the fruit? 
Now our rebellion 

ls at Your gate. 


come to terms with “‘the rich 
man’s guru.”’ Being a person of the 
Word, and of a book that attests to 
that Word (an inclination toward 
objectivity, no doubt), I have trusted 
God to bring to light, via experience 
and subjectivity, something unex- 
pected, something seemingly irra- 
tional. 


John Symington Ephland is a free-lance writer/ 


editor and guidance counselor at Providence'St. 
Mel High School in Chicago. Si 
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Mera on a ee years of trying in my own small w 
HWE s YOU 2 SEEN to be a teacher and a heale 
knew something about teachir 
and healing, and with that kno 
edge under my belt, | was ab 
lutely thunderstruck by the reality 
the man | found in the Gospels. 
or. | found a man who was conti 
ally frustrated. If eeks out of ev 
My Lord page. He says, “What do | have 
say to you? How many times d 


HAVE A eGeG invEligious this. At the age of 17, have to say it? What do | have to ¢ 
| encok yficalpHindu and Buddhist thought and in order to get through to you? 
became SyigWantasestecd Mit Zen Buddhism. But gradually over the found a man who was frequen’ 
years | be Onvinced that there were certain flaws with Orien- angry, a man who was sometim 

tal religion ere kind of bloodless and abstract. ... scared, anda man who was territ 

When | fifishe@The Road Less Traveled, which was sort of religious, | lonely. 

thought I@®ughfato check out the Gospels. So | read them for the first | realized that this Jesus was : 

time at thaaggof 39. | had always believed in a historical Jesus, a nice real that no one could have ma 

guy who g8tgRafted in the standard manner of the day. him up. —M. Scott Pe 
When | finally read the Gospels, | had already experienced a dozen in an interview in The Wittenburg 
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RADIX (ra‘diks )n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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era of frantic quests: for 
money, power, arms, tech- 
, happiness, achievement, 
ation, space. In and through 
| them emerges a more funda- 
al and disturbing quest: the 
for what could be called the 
ng link in the identity chain. 
ilike the search for the missing 
in the evolutionary chain, the 
ity search is not reserved for 
pecialist. Rather. the ordinary 
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curiosity and passion of any person 
to answer the question Why? is 
what causes people to seek the 
meaning of their existence. Some 
have said that this is especially the 
preoccupation of the vast American 
middle class, for whom no station in 
life is automatically assigned. Rather 
it is perpetually chosen. 

Among the pseudosophisticated 
and cynical the question “Who am 
I?” almost requires laughter. Per- 
haps it was one of those individuals 
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who first suggested this paradigm: 
“T think, therefore I am.” 
Descartes. 
“Tam what I do.” Camus. 
“Skooby, dooby, do.” Sinatra. 
For the most part, however, the 
desperate seriousness that marks 
the speed and intensity of the search 
does not pause long for humor. We 
jam our human longing for personal 
consummation into moments of 
intensity, while history speeds on 
and satisfaction eludes us. Every- 
where in America we press on in 
pragmatic pursuits. We are not a 
culture content to wait for the 
missing link to appear. Instead, we 
continually experiment with hypo- 
theses of meaning, staking every- 
thing on the hope they may turn 
into proven theorems. 


America and the Myth of Self- 
Creation 

Something about the “Great 
Experiment’ of democracy seems to 
have revealed and produced new 
options for identity. For the first 
time, class and society were no 
longer central in defining one’s 
identity. Rather, individuals, armed 
with a philosophy of individualism, 
could fashion their own definitions. 
Many social commentators have 
sought to show how deeply our 
society is marked by radical indi- 
vidualism, and none has been more 
profound in insight than the 
Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
in Democracy in America (pub- 
lished in two parts, in 1835 and 
1840). 


Tocqueville's analysis was dis- 
turbing to his contemporaries and 
has been understandably worthy of 
consideration by each generation 
since. One recent and provocative 
study of the issues raised by 
Tocqueville is Habits of the Heart 
by Robert Bellah et al. The title 
comes from Tocqueville, who used 
the phrase to refer to the mores and 
practices that shape American life. 
The contemporary studies behind 
the book have led its authors to 
concur with Tocqueville's observa- 
tion that individualism lies at the 
core of American culture. 
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Habits of the Heart sees four 
threads interwoven in the fabric of 
American culture: Biblical religion; 
republicanism; utilitarian individu- 
alism; and expressive individualism. 
In the authors’ analysis, the ‘“con- 
versation” between those elements 
is what keeps American culture 
alive. 

If there is such a conversation, a 
Biblical perspective would find it 


Anything that would 
violate our right to 
think for ourselves, 

make our own deci- 

sions, live our lives as 
we see fit, is not only 
morally wrong, it is 
sacrilegious. Our 
highest and noblest 
aspirations, not only 
for ourselves, but for 
our society and for 
the world, are 
closely linked to our 
individualism. 


—from Habits of 
the Heart 
edited by 

Robert Bellah 


significantly lopsided. Biblical teach- 
ing strongly validates the individual, 
especially in relation to creation (the 
nature of human beings) and to acts 
of moral and religious obligation 
(the responsibility of human action). 
But modern individualism has 
estranged itself from those roots. 
Rather than seeing our individuality 
as a function of God’s unique 
creation of each person, investing 


her or him with the zmago dé 
culture begins at a different p; 
The starting point is the bp 
ical individual in a “state of nas 
John Locke, 17th century Er 
philosopher and leading figu 
this outlook, put it this way: 
individual is prior to society, y 
comes into existence only thr 
the voluntary contract of indivy 
trying to maximize their own: 
interest’ (Bellah, p. 143). As Rj 


Coles has said, for many ir 

culture the self is “the only org 

form of reality.” 
Take, for example, Brian. His: 
“restless energy, love of chal- 
lenges, and appreciation of th 
good life are characteristic of © 
that is most vital in Americar 
culture.... When Brian describ 
how he has chosen to live, 
however, he keeps referring t 
“vaiues’ and “‘priorities” not 
justified by any wider framew 
of purpose or belief. What is | 
is what one finds rewarding. | 
one’s preferences change, so d 
the nature of the good...."I gy 
feel like everybody on this pla 
is entitled to a little bit of spa 
and things that detract from ¢ 
people’s space are kind of bad 
Brian observes. “One of the tl 
that I use to characterize life i 
California, one of the things t 
makes California such a pleasé 
place to live, is that people by» 
large aren't bothered by other. 
people’s value systems as long 
they don’t infringe on your ov 
By and large, the rule of thum 
here is that if you've got the 
money, honey, you can do yous 
own thing as long as your thit 
doesn’t destroy someone else's 
property, or interrupt their sle 
or bother their privacy, then t 
fine...(it) works out kind of n 
(Bellah, pp. 6-7). 


eeling the weight of! 
responsibility to be one’s 


self, we are driven in rei 

less pursuit for identity. For a 
number of people, feelings bec 
the inviolable standard by whi 
determine what is good and trw 
the privacy of one’s self, lil 
experienced, analyzed, and def} 
“Be what you wanna, wanna be 
what you wanna, wanna ~ 
because ultimately that is all lifé 
| 


} we each contribute to a society 
i by its own doing into intense 
dften confusing activity on a 
for a private self that feels 
|, fulfilled, successful. The 
ir legalism of our day is the 
sm of self-fulfillment based on 
yth of self-creation. 


rocqueville feared that a milder 
tdualism would undermine 
§ conscience, and thereby in- 
ents in social responsibility, 
fiercer, modern variety has 
iced far greater reason for fear. 
osm has distracted and 
Ned social conscience, even 
td those who live next door. 

jhat is so, they why, some ask, 


#e still a nation? Perhaps it is 
| he “conversation” continues 
Maybe it is that other dimen- 
of life nonetheless exercise a 


e writers of Habits of the 
see our identities being 
pssed less through a sense of 
e’ and more within “lifestyle 
ives,’ where similar styles and 
is are prompted and different 
ikept at bay. 

ich enclaves are segmental in two 
uses. They involve only asegment 
each individual, for they concern 
jly private life, especially leisure 

d consumption. And they are 
Zmental socially in that they 

: lude only those with a common 
style. The different, those with 
her lifestyles, are not necessarily 
aspised. They may be willingly 
ferated. But they are irrelevant or 
jen invisible in terms of one’s 

vn lifestyle enclave” (Bellah, p. 
1). 

teen scene of Westwood Village 
os Angeles might be one such 
ve. “The kids are genuinely 
by, which makes sense: sure, 
| live in the shadow of the 
ear bomb, but they also stand 
in walking distance of two all- 
t Fatburgers’” (Esquzre, p. 217). 
style enclaves, while involving 
e aspects of community, demon- 
fe little about our fundamental 
‘edness as human beings. Rath- 
han community, we see collec- 
5 of idiosyncracies. 


lhristians are no less susceptible 
adical individualism than any 


other people. American denomina- 
tionalism os only one evidence of it. 
Of course, Christians may deny 
theologically the myth of self-crea- 
tion. Yet in our daily lives we may be 
as obsessed as anyone else in 
“making our identity.” 

Some may defend creationism to 
the hilt but demonstrate little about 
receiving the gift and meaning of 
being made. Others may proclaim 


We are a nation of 
individualists... yet 
despite the tension 
caused by radically 
differing individual 
values, we hold 
together as a 
nation. We do so 
through community 
—communities of 
family, of friends, 
and of those with 
common values. 
Each of those bonds 
is forged primarily in 
the context of place. 


“The Soul of 
America,” 

in Esquire 

June 1985, p. 27 
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the dignity of being human, but 
redefine its meaning based on one’s 
own moral preferences. Still others 
may be the first to argue for 
salvation by grace alone and yet be 
driven by the question: what am I to 
do2 and not, who am I to be? We 
may be guilty of simply Christianiz- 
ing the same secular myth of self- 
creation. 


Human existence and experience 
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—human identity—is an enormous 
and complex reality. If there is going 
to be a sufficient link in the identity 
chain to put together what we are 
with who we are and explain why, it 
must be a link that exceeds the myth 
of self-creation. It must be a link that 
is personal and universal, physical 
and spiritual, private and social. 


The Inheritance of Identity 
If we look to the Bible for an 

answer, we find that four lines of 

inheritance intermingle to form 

human identity; 

—the inheritance of being made 
(creation) 

—the inheritance of being born 
(biology) 

—the inheritance of being raised 
(society) 

the inheritance of being remade 

(grace) 


Most people in our society would 
accept only two of those lines: the © 
reality of our biological and of our 
social inheritances. The debates that 
rage over the effects of our genetic 
birthright and the influences of our 
social or environmental birthright 
show how widely those two lines of 
inheritance are known and accepted. 
Yet holding them without the other 
two is insufficient to explain 
identity. 


ost Christians would grant 
all four lines. In stereo- 
type, some liberal-minded 


Christians would principally em- 
phasize the importance of being 
made, have a strong doctrine of 
creation, and understand identity as 
a function of God's prevenient 
grace. Other, more conservative- 
minded Christians especially em- 
phasize the inheritance of being 
remade, have a strong doctrine of 
salvation, and see identity as a 
function of God's special grace. 
Either view without the other is 
anemic. And here also, both without 
the other two are insufficient. 

A full treatment of the Biblical 
teaching is urgently needed. In a day 
when the myth of self-creation 
seems especially rampant, a focus on 
God's creation, the inheritance of 
being made, is well worth special 
concentration. In making it our 


emphasis, we affirm from the outset 

that our identity is in Christ. 
“He is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of all creation, 
for in him all things were created, 
in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or 
authorities—all things were created 
through him and for him” 
(Colossians 1:15-16). 


The Inheritance of Being Made 

In talking about creation, several 
points need to be mentioned. The 
scientific discoveries of the past 
several centuries and the _philo- 
sophical and religious debates about 
the origins and nature of the 
universe are well known. To carry 
on with that debate is not our 
purpose here. Regardless of the 
method or duration of action by 
which the universe came _ into 
existence, the foundational assump- 
tions for our immediate purposes 
are that: (1) God alone is Creator of 
the universe, and (2) the universe is 
forever his creation. 

Although some Christians have 
rallied to defend their convictions 
about the origins of the world we 
live in, few have reflected any more 
than their secular counterparts 
about the implications of their 
conclusions. Many Christian people 
live as though our origins have no 
more significance than if we first 
appeared as a Cabbage Patch doll. 
God's creation of our world tells us 
several things about our identity. 

1. Life has meaning. One of the 
strongest implicit affirmations of 
the Bible is that the world has 
meaning not because of what it can 
do or how much it does, but because 
of who made it. Since God made the 
world and it exists by his design, life 
has meaning. It is not our task to try 
and create meaningful lives in a 
meaningless universe. “This is our 
Father's world’ and we are not just 
accidentally passing through. Hum- 
mingbirds, oceans, leaves, plankton, 
DNA, emotions, personality, rela- 
tionships, sexuality —all have mean- 


ing. 
Productivity is a primary category 
of secular meaning these days. 
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Further, in our society, meaning is 
based largely on success. By implica- 
tion, then, the less productive, the 
fewer or less impressive successes, 
the less a person’s meaning. What a 
remarkable and positive contrast 
the Biblical perspective provides. 
There we understand that for all 
persons, because of having been 
made in the image of God, their life 
has meaning before they ever even 


The self is persistent. 
Quietly, subtly, 
ingeniously, it works 
itself back to the 
center...We have, 
unawares, become 
Officious clerks in the 
house of creation, 
concerned with the 
neatness of the 
bookkeeping but 
oblivious to the wild 
and extravagant 
exchanges of mercy 
and grace that 
take place all 
around as God 
speaks. 


—from Earth and 
Altar 
Eugene H. Peterson 
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act. As bearers of the mark of God, 
our lives matter. For each person 
there is someone she or he is to be. 


Notice this too: it is not only that 
our lives have personal meaning 
that we can privately enjoy, but our 
meaning as creatures in God’s image 
is a shared meaning with the rest of 
humanity, who also bear God's 
image. Our meaning is not privately 
induced but received as a gift. That 


same Giver and his purposes: 
us into special relation to the 
humanity and to all of creat; 
well. 


2. Identity comes from rel: 
ship. In a society of individual 
compromise to community is 
tured in the phrase, “you are 
you know.” While that aphory 
usually a way of pointing ow 
“old boy” network for persona: 
and elitism, in the Bible the: 
affirmation is implied, bus 
Opposite reasons. 

We learn from the Bible thas 
person has meaning since 
person bears God's image 
particular, our identity is sha 
being made with the capacit 
relationship—to know others < 
be known. “We are who we k 
isn't a Biblical phrase, but iti 
Biblical assumption. 

First, we are made to discove 
widest platform of out identi: 
relationship to God who mac 
the God who is not surprised th 
are emotional, mental, phy 
social, sexual, and also spi: 
beings. When God speaks, we | 
—1if we are to discover our ide 
The gospel does not shirk i 
assertion that human _ ide 
requires nothing less than a ra 
change at the center. 

Not only do we discover! 
identity in relationship with 
but also in the face of out neig, 
(Exodus 20, James 2). We are r 
as physical creatures with sould 
we are set within society. 
author has said that the sum o: 
Biblical definition of our lives is 
we are “body-souls-in-commun 
Only human intimacy may teac 
that ultimately the greatest gif 
have to. give is ourselves. It is 
what we can buy or achieve ' 
makes us somebody. Intimacy) 
compassion are the marks of G 
good creation and a revelationo: 
identity. 

Our potential for intimacy * 
God and with others is one of 
distinctive traits of our humaz 
But it is also one of the rn 
awkward parts of our lives. Intin 
exposes the fact that we area § 
creation gone bad. Understan¢ 
that, Malcolm Muggeridge — 
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d sin, the distortion of our 
ty, as ‘being locked in the dark 
ungeon of our own ego.” 

lat was to be a natural part of 
on had to be explained later by 
w: “You shall love the Lord 
50d with all your heart and all 
mind and all your strength. 
ou shall love your neighbor as 
If.” Our deep need for friend- 
s not a function of sin but of 
pn. The call to love and to 
ce for others is not something 
, once our identity-package is 
- together. Rather, it is how we 
er the life God has given us 
ealize we have been made for 
nship. 

he midst of our confusion, we 
he assurance that the ‘“inher- 
of being made’ tells us there 
heone we are to be and there is 
pne we are to know. 


Identity 1s expressed in work. 
ing, carving, designing, ham- 
g, treating, sweeping, paint- 
giving birth, worshiping, 
ing, praying, writing—all are 
5 of work. They are the priv- 
of creatures who have the 
ity for reason, creativity, 
ing, self-reflection, love; crea- 
who have brains, arms, 
als, and legs; creatures who live 
orld of dirt, water, sun, ocean 
s, surrounded by a universe of 
and comets; creatures who 
been given the capacity and 
ate to express themselves in 
. “You shall fill the earth and 
ply and have dominion over 
irds of the sky and the fish of 
ea and over every living thing 
dwells upon the earth.” 
at is Our mandate to live, to 
, to explore, to write, to think, 
ild, to plan, to dream, to 
mber. ‘First you suffer, then 
ie,” says abumper sticker. That 
al view is foreign to the 
ing of the Bible. Our work, 
ever its form, is to express and 
se our identity, so that the 
le signature behind all we do 
€ seen. 
entity is twisted if work is 
ght to make or create it. Then 
signature we leave becomes a 
sry. Rather, our identity 1s that 
hildren fashioned in God's 


— 


image, eager to show the label of his 
signature. 

Only from that view can work 
move us beyond our private agendas 
and “lifestyle enclaves.” In doing our 
work, we can learn to lose ourselves 
for the sake of Christ and Christ's 
gospel. Discipleship is the costly 


embrace of Christ's work for me 
alongside others in the world. Both 
are works of an eternal Identity, 


whose vision for the one still 
includes a vision for all. 


The Missing Link 

A reminder before closing: crea- 
tion is not the whole story of human 
identity. Our identity begins out of 
the stuff of creation. From there we 
have the primary context in which 
to understand each of the other lines 
of our inheritance: biology, society, 
and grace. But creation is not 
adequate to explain our identity fully 
nor to resolve the most pressing 
problem of our broken and alienated 
image. 

Creation is only modestly self- 
correcting. What is needed is a new 
creation. Only the Creator can 
recreate us, and the remarkable good 
news is that in Jesus Christ we meet 


our Maker and our Re-maker. The 
one who made the world is now 
remaking it. 


The confusion of identity 1s 
rampant. Where do we find the 
resources to explore, understand, 
and live out our true identity? 
Where do we find a wide enough 
place to face the breadth and 
diversity of life and its demands? 
How do we know that this world zs 
our home, that sexuality is a gift but 
not a toy, that science is worth 
studying and Virgil is worth 
reading, that hunger and racism and 
sexism are tragedies to be fought? 

Because, “in the beginning God 
made the world...and God made 


” 


us. 


Mark Labberton ts the minister to university 
students at First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley. 
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hat makes a person highly 

cultured? Whenever I ask 

a group of people that 
question, they invariably give me 
the same answer. A cultured person 
is one who is well educated, 
knowledgeable in the arts, attends 
symphonies and other musical 
events, enjoys theater and opera, is 
well traveled, moves in the upper 
economic strata of society, and so on. 

Changing that misconception of 
what it means to be cultured is the 
first step in understanding culture. 
In reality everyone is highly cul- 
tured. “Sophistication” is only one 
meaning of the word, and a less 
important one at that. 

In an anthropological sense, to be 
cultured is to be conditioned by 
one’s environment—or acculturated. 
Everything we do is part of our 
culture. Even things we do subcon- 
sciously as part of our everyday 
routine reflect our culture. 

Thom Hopler states this dra- 
matically. In A World of Difference, 
he says, ‘a garbage truck is culture.” 
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: IristTia i As A Cultural Minority 


In the United States, the way we 
dispose of our garbage is different 
from the way people in the 
Philippines, for example, do it. 
Here, we put our garbage ina plastic 
sack, tie it up, and throw it into a 
covered can. 

If we were living in the Philip- 
pines, we would not tie up our 
garbage in plastic sacks nor would 
our garbage cans be covered. Why 
not? Because scavengers live off 
what they can glean from others’ 
garbage, recycling anything they can 
find, and we must not take away 
their livelihood by disposing of our 
garbage in other ways. Concepts of 
sanitation are different as well. So 
we see how even in a very simple 
thing like taking out our garbage we 
express our particular culture. 


ulture is the total pattern of 
human life in society. It is 
learned, not inherited. We 
are social creatures and we learn 
mainly by imitation. Culture is an 
adaptive mechanism by which we 


can adjust to changes in env, 
ment. It is often unconscious, an 
may become aware of it only whi 


conflicts with another culture. 
The first point I want to r 


therefore, is that Christians are 
cultural minority. They are part 
parcel of the culture they 
brought up in. Some Christ 
however, think they no lo: 
should be part of the general cull 
They want to stay apart, i 
subculture, in order not to: 
contaminated by the surrounc 
dominant culture. 

That attitude of separation 
against Biblical principles. Wey 
told to be light, salt, yeast. How 
we do that unless we are thorou, 
integrated into the darkness- 
into the bread? Have you ever t 
to make bread without kneading. 
yeast thoroughly into the flours 
influence a culture we need té 
part of that culture. 

A passage in Jeremiah 29 tell’ 
God's command to his people. ' 
people of Israel were in exilé 


jon. Because they believed that 
jwould be only a temporary 
hrn, they lived as asubculture, in 
}, separate from the general 
jlonian society. They were 
linced that because that society 
jpagan, God would not want 
h to mix in and be contaminated 
|. And they remembered God's 
ise that Jerusalem was to be 
'S. 
ok, however, at verses four 
ugh seven of chapter 29: 

jnese are the words of the Lord of 
osts, the God of Israel: To all the 
tiles whom I have carried off 

m Jerusalem to Babylon: Build 
buses and live in them; plant 
irdens and eat their produce. 

jarry wives and beget sons and 
hughters; take wives for your sons 
pd give your daughters to 
sbands, so that they may bear 
pns and daughters and you may 
crease there and not dwindle 
way. Seek the welfare of any city 

) which | have carried you off, 

hd pray to the Lord for it; on its 
jelfare your welfare will depend. 

) told his people to integrate 
faselves, to build permanent 
ctures, to become a part of the 
ure where he had placed them. 
wanted his people to multiply in 
'r to provide a stronger influ- 
+ in that culture—so that they 
Id be a light to the Babylonians, 
hat they will be yeast. 


any Christians in our 
country have abandoned 
parts of our culture. They 
not want to be identified with it 
ro integrate with it for fear of 
hg contaminated. But those parts 
loften precisely the areas where 
fistians are needed. We need 
fistians in all spheres of our 
jure in order to bring God's hope 
shat part of it. 
for example, our educational 
rem is often criticized by Chris- 
ns because of things taught in our 
nlic schools that are against 
‘istian principles. The solution 
often been to pull out com- 
tely, and to establish Christian 
ools where our kids will not be 
taminated by the values being 
sented in public institutions. By 
ng that, we abandon the whole 
vere of public education and 


remove any point of entry for 
Christian principles and values. A 
wise strategy would do exactly the 
opposite. We need godly people to 
be active in our educational systems, 
to serve on the boards of education 
of our cities, to teach in our schools, 
to present alternate models to the 
students. 

The principal Biblical model for 
us is found in the person of Jesus 
Christ. He left his own culture, 
totally integrated himself into 
human culture, taking on human 
form, but without giving up who he 
really was, without losing touch 
with God. His example is one we 
must emulate. We can do that 
because his power is in us and he 
promises to be with us always, to the 
end of time (Matthew 28:20). 

In practical terms, how do 
Christians remain a part of our 
culture without compromising Bib- 
lical principles? All cultures must be 
brought under the light of the 
Scriptures and be judged by them. 
Certainly there are parts of our 
culture that we do not accept as 
Christians. But there is an impor- 
tant way in which we can be a part 
of, be integrated in, be knowledge- 
able and understanding of our 
culture, without compromising our 
principles. And that is through love. 

The parable of the Good Samari- 
tan reminds us of the kind of 
transcultural love we Christians 
must show. It was a foreigner, a 
despised person, who demonstrated 
to the victim who the good neighbor 
was. That foreigner exhibited the 
kind of love that God has for us—an 
abundant love, which goes far 
beyond the expected. It was a 
practical and active love, a lavish and 
extravagant love. That Samaritan 
saw someone in need. He stopped 
helped, and then continued to help 
by promising to pay for whatever 
the poor victim needed even after he 
himself had to leave. 


We are God's instruments here on 
earth. We must not get so caught up 
with church matters, with our jobs, 
with issues and principles, that we 
don’t see people anymore. We must 
be able to open our eyes and ears, to 
listen, to hear the cries of people in 
distress, and then respond with the 


kind of love that God shows for us. 
But we can do that only if we are 
really there, only if we don’t stay in 
our own remote little subculture not 
knowing what is happening around 
us—or, if we do venture out and 
know, being too afraid to stop and 
care for someone in need. 


he gospel will make an 
impact on our culture, but it 
can do so only through us. 

Are we too busy to help someone? 
When Jesus told the parable of the 
Good Samaritan he prefaced it with 
a question to the lawyer: 

“What is written in the law, 
what is your reading of it?” 

The lawyer replied: “Love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, 
with all your soul, with all your 
strength, and with all your mind; 
and your neighbor as yourself.” 

“That is the right answer,” said 
Jesus. “Do that and you will live” 
(Luke 10:26,27). 

To love God I must know him, 
spend time with him, understand 
the way he has dealt with his people 
through generations. I must read his 
W ord. 

To love myself, I must know 
myself, understand my values, my 
context, my background, and be 
appreciative of the privileges and 
opportunities that have shaped me. 

To love my neighbors I must also 
know them, and be with them—so | 
can be sensitive to their needs and 
respond in love, with God’s love 
through me. I cannot live ina little 
world of my own as long as I ama 
Christian. 

God calls me to reach out, to show 
his love to others. And that ts 
possible only through the Spirit of 
God dwelling in me, and manifest- 
ing himself through me. This is the 
process by which our culture will be 
redeemed. It will reflect values that 
are Christian because the people in 
it are allowing themselves to be 
vehicles of God's love. 


Grace Dyrness is the director of Harbor 
House, a ministry to southeast Astan 
refugees in Oakland. 
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vanity 
seek riches that shall perish 
d to put one’s hope in them. 


vanity 
0 to aspire to honors and to 


b to high degree. 


vanity 
follow the lust of the flesh. 


Thomas A. Kempis 


™{ oday the need is great for 
people of faith to live faith- 
Meefully. That is true in all 
res of human existence, but it is 
cularly true with reference to 
ley, sex, and power. 

> issues touch us more pro- 
dly or more universally. No 
rs cause more controversy. No 


an realities have greater power 
ess or to curse. No three things 
} been more sought after or are 
e in need of a Christian 
onse. 

ne issues of money, sex, and 
er catapult us into the arena of 
al choice. By dealing with three 
»5 of such importance in modern 
sty I hope to give clues for how 
as followers of Christ, are to 
ile the many ethical choices we 
t face daily. 


In doing this I believe I am 
following the pattern of Christ 
himself. Jesus did not give detailed 
instruction on how we are to live in 
every corner of life. Instead he took 
the crucial issues of his day and 
showed how the gospel message 
bore upon them. In that way he gave 
us paradigms for conjugating the 
many other verbs of ethical choice. 

Jesus gave considerable attention 
to the themes of money, sex, and 
power. Of the three, he spoke more 
about money and power than he did 
about sex, for the simple reason that 
sex was not the burning issue then 
that it has become in our day. Today, 
however, we must deal vigorously 
with the sex issue. There is obvious 
misery in modern society froma lack 
of subordination of eros to agape. 


Why Money, Sex, and Power? 

Throughout history, and in our 
own experience, topics of money, 
sex, and power seem inseparably 
intertwined. Money manifests itself 
as power. Sex is used to acquire both 
money and power. Power is often 
called “the best aphrodisiac.” 

We could discuss at length the 
interlacing connections. There is, 
for example, an important relation- 
ship between sex and poverty: sex is 
the poor man’s holiday and the poor 
woman's disaster. Note also the 
connection between power and 
wealth: power is frequently used to 
manipulate wealth, and wealth is 
used just as frequently to buy power. 
And on it goes. The truth is that it is 
not really possible (or even desir- 
able) to unravel all the intricate 
ways money, sex, and power 
intertwine. 

Another reason for writing on 
these themes is that our culture has 
gone through upheavals with regard 
to each of these issues. The time ts 
right for an attempt to respond to 
the money/sex/power question. 
Christians need a fresh articulation 
of what it means to live faithfully in 
these areas. Those who are consider- 
ing the Christian faith deserve some 
indication of what they might 
expect if they become followers of 
Christ. 


I have a third reason for writing 
about these themes. Historically it 
seems that spiritual revivals have 
been accompanied by a clear, bold 
response to the issues of money, sex, 
and power. That is true whether we 
think of the Benedictines, the 
Franciscans, the Cistercians, the 
Reformation, the Methodists, the 
modern missionary movement, or 
any number of other groups. When 
revivals occur in a culture, there is a 
renewal of both devotional exper- 
ience and ethical life. We need a 
modern-day renewal of spiritual 
experience that is ethically potent. 


Social Implications 

It is important at the outset that 
we see the far-reaching social 
implications of the issues with 
which we are dealing. These are 
matters that profoundly affect 
corporate and institutional, as well 
as private, life. The social dimension 
to money is “business’’; for sex it ts 
“marriage”; for power it is “govern- 
ment.’ 

I am using the terms business, 
marriage, and government in their 
broadest sense. Business refers to 
the task of bringing forth the goods 
and services of the earth either to 
bless or oppress humankind. Mar- 
riage refers to the human relation- 
ship par excellence that creates the 
context for either the deepest 
possible intimacy or the greatest 
possible alienation. Government 
refers to the enterprise of human 
organization that can lead toward 
either liberty or tyranny. 

Business, marriage, and govern- 
ment can be either a supreme 
benefit or a plague of monstrous 
proportions. The variables that tip 
the scale one way or the other are 
more numerous and more complex 
than merely the character of the 
individuals involved. Our problems 
will not be solved simply by getting 
the “right” kind of people in 
business or government. To have 
such people around is certainly a 
good thing, but it does not guarantee 
that those institutions will serve 
humankind. Inherent within the 
institutional structures themselves 
are destructive forces that need to be 
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transformed by the power of God if 
they are to benefit human society. 
Virtually all major thinkers and 
all great movements have wrestled 
with these issues. The ancient 
monastic vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience were a direct re- 
sponse to the issues of money, sex, 
and power. Or think of the Puritans, 
with their emphasis on industry, 
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outraged. Poor Juniper simply could 
not understand the priest’s anger; 
he assumed he had done him a great 
service by freeing him from “this 
display of worldly vanity.” Saint 
Francis was so moved by the spirit of 
detachment he saw in Brother 
Juniper that on one occasion he cried 
out, “My brothers, if only I had a 
great forest of such junipers!” 


Money, sex, and power are seductive things 
and, even in religious garb, the temptations to 


manipulate and control, 
oppress, are very great. 


faithfulness, and order. We can learn 
much by giving attention to their 
efforts. 


The Historic Vows: Money 

Compulsive extravagance is a 
modern mania. The contemporary 
lust for “more, more, more’ is 
clearly psychotic; it has completely 
lost touch with reality. The chasm 
between Third World poverty and 
First World affluence is accelerating 
at an alarming rate. Many earnest 
believers are at a loss to know what 
to do in the midst of these perplex- 
ing realities. 

The monastic response to money 
is seen in the ancient vow of 
poverty. Intense renunciation was 
their way of shouting zo to the 
prevailing values of their society. 
They were, however, giving far 
more than a negative word. They 
were saying vo in order to say yes. 
They renounced possessions in 
order to learn detachment. 

The lovable (and sometimes 
frustrating) Franciscan, Brother 
Juniper, had so learned the meaning 
of detachment that many thought he 
was a fool. On one occasion he came 
across an elaborate altar that had 
silver ringlets hanging from the 
frontal. He took one look at them 
and announced, “Those ringlets are 
superfluous,’ and proceeded to cut 
them off and give them to the poor. 
The village priest, of course, was 
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to suppress and 
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We need to hear the word of those 
brothers today; we who love greed 
more than we love the gospel, we 
who live in fear and not in trust, we 
who define people in terms of their 
net worth, we who push and shove 
to gain an ever larger piece of the 
consumer pie. 


The Puritan response to the issue 
of money is seen in their stress on 
industry. The Puritans emphasized 
industry because they believed 
intensely in the sanctity of all honor- 
able work. They completely rejected 
the ancient division between things 
sacred and things secular. For them, 
vocation was an expression of one’s 
spiritual life. In The Tradesman’s 
Calling, Richard Steele declared that 
it is in the shop “where you most 
confidently expect the presence and 
blessing of God.” 

Their vocation was a calling of 
God. Cotton Mather declared, “Oh, 
let every Christian walk with God, 
when he works at his calling, act in 
his occupation with an eye to God, 
act as under the eye of God.” Work 
was an opportunity to glorify God 
and to serve one’s neighbor. 

The Puritans also stressed mod- 
eration in work. They scorned the 
mentality of the workaholic as much 
as they did sloth. Since work was to 
honor God rather than to make 
money, too much work could be as 
evil as too little work. Richard Steele 


noted that a person should) 
“accumulate two or three call 
merely to increase his riches.” 

We need to hear that word 0; 
Puritans today: we who find y 
meaningless and dull, we who 
tempted by sloth and laziness, 
who are workaholics, we who 
multiple jobs in order to move 
the economic ladder. 

We can be glad for the mon; 
vow of poverty and the Pur 
“vow of industry, but today wet 
a new vow that will reject 
modern mania for wealth witha 
morbid asceticism. It must bea ¢ 
that calls us to use money with 
serving money. It must be a vow. 
brings money into obedience to 
will and ways of God. 


The Historic Vows: Sex 

People today are _ hopele 
confused about their sexuality. 
vast numbers the word Jove me 
nothing more than a tumble ins@ 
bed. Many look on an affair ; 
badge of honor. All the 
foundations for permanence 
fidelity seem to have eroded aw 
Bewildered by the modern cot 
sion, many sincere people tc 
struggle to live out their ¢ 
sexuality. 

The vow of chastity was 
monastic response to the issue 
sex. They were saying far moret! 
a negative word. They renoun 
marriage in order to learn vaca 
Chastity arose as a witness for at 
empty space in a world overcrow: 
with interpersonal relationsh! 
Thomas Aquinas called celibacy: 
vacancy for God.” “To be celiba 
notes Henri Nouwen, ‘means tc 
empty for God, to be free and 0; 
for his presence, to be availables 


his service.” 
The vow of chastity also witne# 


against unrestrained self-indulger 
It reminds us that discipline | 
denial are gospel imperatives. ( 
sexual intoxication is representats 
of an all-pervasive mood of inte 
perance that dominates the worl: 
which we live today. Brother Gileé 
Franciscan, once said, “By chasti’ 
mean to keep guard over all 

senses with the grace of God.” If! 
need anything today, it is to ley 
how to do that. If the vow of chast 
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remind us of that need, it has 
» us an immense service. 

fe need to hear such a word 
iy: we who are desperately afraid 
ke alone, we who try to replace 
| with interpersonal relation- 
is, we who are caught up in the 
fern mania of narcissism, we 
| avoid discipline as if it were the 
iS virus. 


withfulness was the Puritan 
jomse to the issue of sex. 
rettably, the wholesomeness of 
approach has been obscured 
us by complete distortions of 
thought. The misapprehen- 
i has gone so far, in fact, that the 
Puritan can function today asa 
fn defining someone plagued 
n sexual taboos and unhealthy 
Ibitions. Actually, that definition 
er fits the more squeamish 19th- 
jury Victorians than the 17th- 
}18th-century Puritans. No rigid 
tics, these were people who 
w how to laugh and how to love. 
} wedding sermon in 1694 John 
ton told the story of a couple who 
irmined to live a contemplative 
} without sexual relations. He 
ssed their decision as “blind 
i,” noting that it was “not of that 
y Spirit which saith it 7s not good 
| man should be alone.” 

‘hey sought to think through toa 
ious Christian basis for marriage 
| family life. Perhaps their most 
lcal departure from the Catholic- 
lican view was their conviction 
t companionship was the pri- 
ry purpose of marriage, and 
Ithy sexuality within marriage 
, a vital part of that companion- 
b. Francis Bremer has observed, 
he stereotype of the Puritan as 
ing been prudish and condemna- 
y about sex has no basis in fact 
As their diaries, letters, and other 
tings make evident, the Puritans 
re a good deal more comfortable 
cussing sexual matters than were 
ny of their descendants.” 

Chey also labored to construct a 
tistian basis for divorce and 
harriage. On that issue the 
ritans were actually the liberals of 
ir day. They rejected the med- 
al church’s ban on divorce on 
h Biblical and practical grounds. 
lliam Perkins advocated divorce 


for infidelity, desertion, disease, and 
insanity, with equal rights for men 
and women. John Milton argued for 
incompatibility as valid grounds for 
divorce, since Puritan theology 
placed companionship as the pri- 
mary purpose of marriage. 

We need to hear their word today: 
we who flit from marriage to 
marriage with the greatest of ease, 
we who lay impossible burdens on 
people in our frantic zeal to stem the 
tide of divorce. 

We can appreciate the monastic 
vow of chastity and the Puritan 
“vow” of faithfulness, but today we 
urgently need a contemporary vow 
that responds forthrightly and com- 
passionately to the sex issue. It must 
be a vow that will affirm our God- 
given sexuality without encouraging 
promiscuity. It must be a vow that 
gives wholeness to the marriage ex- 
perience without deprecating the 
single life. It must be a vow that 
defines the moral parameters of our 
sexuality and also calls us to joyful 
expression within those parameters. 


The Historic Vows: Power 

The idolatry of today is the 
idolatry of power. Books by the score 
appeal to our Machiavellian pas- 
sions. Today, by and large, political 
leaders give more energy to jockey- 
ing for position than to serving the 
public good. Business executives 
care more for keeping on top of the 
heap than for producing a useful 
product. University professors seek 
sophistication more than truth. 
Religious leaders care more for their 
image than for the gospel. And in 
the midst of this power-crazed 
society many Christians wonder 
how to live with integrity. 

The vow of obedience was the 
monastic response to the issue of 
power. The monks renounced 
power in order to learn service. 
Now, if the vows of poverty and 
chastity are incomprehensible to 
modern men and women, the vow of 
obedience is utterly reprehensible. 
The very idea of somebody—any- 
body—having any kind of say in our 
lives runs so counter to everything 
in our society that anger and even 
hostility are our almost automatic 
response. 

The monastics, however, were 
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trying to learn service through the 
vow of obedience. Obedience was an 
intense way of confessing their 
corporate life. They were account- 
able to each other, responsible for 
each other. Through obedience they 
sought to be receptive to the rightful 
rule of God through others. On one 


occasion Saint Francis asked Sister 
Clare and Brother Masseo to seek 
the mind of the Lord regarding his 
ministry. When they returned, Saint 
Francis knelt and said, “What does 
my Lord Jesus Christ order me to 
do?” You see, he did not ask for their 
opinion or their counsel but for his 
marching orders. Under “holy 
obedience” he let go of his way in 
order to hear Christ's way, and, on 
that occasion at least, he learned to 
hear it through others. 

Leonardo Boff put it well when he 
said, “Obedience is the greatest free 
decision one makes for God.” 
Perhaps the vow of obedience can 
help us see more fully that to lose 
ourselves is the only way to find 
ourselves. 

We need to hear this word today: 
we who want to be accountable to no 
one, we who want to be responsible 
to no one, we who lust for power and 
status, we who find serving others 
demeaning. 

Order was the Puritan response 
to the issue of power. In the church, 
order was built around the concept 
of “the Visible Covenant,” which 
was a mutual commitment of 
support and accountability. The 
purpose of that mutual responsibil- 
ity and care was to give “Church- 
power over one another mutually.” 
And when the purpose of “Church- 
power” was to stir one another to 
love and good works, it helped 
immensely. On the other hand, 
when “Church-power” was turned 
toward routing out heretics, as in the 
Salem witch trials, we see a Church- 
power gone sour. (We can, of course, 
discover many of the same short- 
comings in the monastic vows. 
Money, sex, and power are seductive 
things and, even in religious garb, 
the temptations to manipulate and 
control, to suppress and oppress, are 
very great.) 

In the Puritan government, order 
was built around the idea of “the 


Holy Commonwealth.” The vision 
was certainly ambitious: a govern- 
ment based on the Bible with 
Magistrates to execute the will of 
God. To their credit, the Puritans 
sought to use the power of the state 
to bring moral fiber to public as well 
as private life. 

And so we need to hear this word 
today: we who reject all order and all 
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people whose very presence was 
enriching. 

Again, when properly placed and 
effectively functioning, money, sex, 
and power have enormous ability to 
bring goodness into human life. 
Having repeated that, however, we 
must also underscore to ourselves 
that we are dealing with explosive 
themes that easily turn into “‘de- 


The ancient monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience were a direct response 
to the issues of money, sex, and power. 


authority, we who love our own way 
than we love the divine 


more 
fellowship. 
Clearly the monastic vow of 


obedience and the Puritan ‘vow’ of 
order can teach us many things. But 
the need today is for a new vow that 
responds creatively and positively to 
the issue of power. It must be a vow 
that is able to harness the good side 
of power without being obsessed by 
its shadow side. It must bring 
authority and submission into 
proper balance. It must model 
leadership within the context of 
servanthood. 


When Good Things Go Bad 
Money, sex, and power have of 
course a proper place in Christian 
life. When properly and effectively 
functioning, they have the ability to 
enhance life. Money, for example, 
can enrich human life in wonderful 
ways. Food, shelter, education— 
these are things that money can help 
us acquire. More than once I have 
watched students literally jump for 
joy when a way has been found to 
finance their education. In the area 
of sex, I have counseled and prayed 
with young couples who have been 
transformed by the inner healing of 
an old sexual hurt or by a new 
insight into their sexuality. Power 
can be used by individuals of genuine 
spiritual authority to bless and 
liberate others. I have witnessed 
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mons’ that make of our lives a great 
sorrow. 

The demon in money is greed. 
Nothing can destroy human beings 
like the passion to possess. 

The demon in sex is lust. True 
sexuality leads to humanness, but 
lust leads to depersonalization. Lust 
captivates rather than emancipates. 
It devours rather than nourishes. 

The demon in power is pride. 
True power has as its aim to set 
people free, but pride is determined 
to dominate. True power enhances 
relationships; pride destroys them. 

These metaphorical demons— 
greed, lust, pride—can be exorcised, 
but let me warn you that the 
“exorcisms’’ will not come easily or 
quickly. Hasty “exorcisms” almost 
always drive out angels as well as 
demons. And once the demons are 
gone, we had better be clear about 
what is to fill the vacancy—since 
empty spaces never remain empty 
for long (Matthew 12:43-45). 

We must understand that these 
are not matters we can be neutral 
about and hope they will go away. If 
we fail to eliminate greed, lust, and 
pride from our lives, we are doomed 
eventually to be dominated by them. 
They may take on an angelic appear- 
ance, but they will be demonic 
powers nonetheless. 


We may take money and use it to 
help people, but if it has within it 


the demon seed of greed, we willl 
people into our debt in ruir 
ways. When greed is tied to givin 
is particularly destructive becaus 
appears so good, so much like 
angel of light. When we give out 
spirit of greed, an all-pervay 
attitude of paternalism poisons: 
enterprise. When greed motivs 
our giving, we are still trying 
profit from the transaction. The 
why the apostle Paul says that 
can give away everything but if 
lack love we “gain nothing” 
Corinthians 13:3). 

When we turn to the sey 
experience, we discover that | 
too, can appear as an angel of li, 
Lust imprisons the other person, 
the incarceration can look g 
from many angles. It prom: 
security and safety from a hog 
world. In fact, many people - 
enter a marriage relationship ba 
on lust rather than on love sir 
because the two often look so m: 
alike. But the end result of lus 
dehumanization, in which 
important thing is not the per 
but the possession of that pers 
People become things to acqu 
prizes to win, objects to control. 
wife or husband becomes my to 

Or we may take power and us 
in good ways, but if the dema 
force of pride still resides, the: 
result will be manipulation, dom 
ation, and tyranny. The Jonestc 
tragedy is a blatant example. H 
was an enterprise that began < 
noble ministry but ended in dest 
tion. Power infested with pt 
gives rise to egomania. 

Call to Obedience 

How do we live faithfully to 
with regard to the issues of mow 
sex, and power? That quest 
demands ‘an answer, but it will 
come quickly or easily. It will requ 
our best thinking and our great 
devotion. 

The monastic movement, wit 
vows of poverty, chastity, « 
obedience, was an attempt to ans© 
that question within the context 
one culture. The Puritan efforts: 
bring monastic conviction 1 
common life, through their c 
cerns for industry, faithfulness, < 
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t isthe callto worship. We are reminded of where 

we are, that the rules are different in this place. 

The school-teacher is reminded that she is the 
sister of the domestic, the doctor’s wife holds the hand 
of the welfare-supported single mother, the civil 
servant shares a pew with the bootlegger. We are the 
church. We are that ragged band of miracle workers. 
Ragged because we are often scared, lazy, undepend- 
able, and prone to selfishness—in a word, imperfect. 
Miracle workers, because as the black church we have 
carried a nation of children in our arms. 

After a while, an overdressed woman in purple 
comes to the podium. I recognize her by her smile. For 
years now, she has been the one to read the church an- 
nouncements. In spite of an otherwise drab existence 
as a waitress in a Shoney's Restaurant where no one 
knows her name, on Sunday mornings she glows in 
her responsibility as the pastor's press secretary. | 
look at her and wonder how many women on Wall 
Street, on Capitol Hill, in the feminist movement, 
learned speaking skills in their mother’s church. How 
many of us learned our first lessons in politics from 
the women’s choir? It is the testimony of many 
women. 

There we also learned what it means to hold fast to 
visions others cannot see. The woman in purple 
reminds the church about the fish-fry next Saturday to 
raise money for the NAACP, the Ebony/Jet sub- 
scription drive still going on, the gospel concert next 
Sunday sponsored by Stewardess Board No. 3 to give 
money for the United Negro College Fund, and the 
need for more clothes and canned goods for another 
family in the neighborhood whose home was 
destroyed by fire. 

I listen to the endless list of tasks left to the black 
church and close my eyes and wonder where the mili- 
tants of the ’60s are, who shook their fists at the 
church and resolved to shoot their way into the 
promised land. They have long since traded their guns 
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for Volvos. And the ladies of Stewardess Board No. 3, 

Dorcas Sisters Missionary Society, and the Women’s 

Usher Board are left, once again, to plough the fields 
of their people's sorrow. 

—Renita Weems 

“On Holy Ground,” in Ms. (December 1985) 


Money, Sex, Power and 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


jDe Lorean’s early life was 
iltimate American success 
). Raised in Detroit during 
ression in the family of an 
td autoworker, he was 
Ito be part of a special 
jing program at the Chrys- 
jute. He rapidly went up the 
le ranks to become one of 
|Motors’ top executives. 

| he left General Motors to 
}own company manufactur- 


| sporty and expensive De 


Lorean, his model/actress wife 
Cristina on his arm, he had it all: 
money, sex, and power. 

But soon after opening his plant 
in war-torn Ireland, De Lorean 
developed his own set of “troubles.” 
The story of the plant’s failure, the 
U.S. government sting operation, 
and De Lorean’s acquittal on the 
government charges are now well 
known. 

De Lorean’s troubles are not yet 
over. His wife has left him for 


ohn De Lorean 


another man and he has been 
indicted in Detroit on charges of 
misusing company funds. But De 
Lorean’s recent conversion has 
given him anew perspective and the 
strength to face his trials in court 
and out. 

I met with De Lorean ina friend’s 
home in southern California. He 
discussed his old problems and his 


new life. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


IIlustration by Jay Flom 
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Radix: Did you have any religious 
background when you were growing 
up? 

De Lorean: Yes. It was sort of 
complicated because my father was 
Eastern Orthodox and my mother 
was Catholic. Theologically there is 
not very much difference. For 
probably 10 or 12 years prior to my 
recent problems I went to St. 
Patrick's in New York City or some 
other Catholic church every single 
day of my life, 365 days a year, for an 
hour in the morning. If I was too 
early for mass, I went for prayer and 
meditation. But during that part of 
my life if you'd ask me where the 
Bible was in the house, I couldn't 
have told you. I hadn't read it for 
many, many years. | felt that I was 
doing all the things I was supposed 
to do, but I knew something was 
missing and I didn’t know what. 


R: How did your adult conversion 
come about? 

De L: I bought a farm in New 
Jersey in 1981 and my family started 
spending summers and a lot of 
weekends out there. Then a woman 
who was giving my daughter 
horseback riding lessons became a 
good friend. She went to an 
Evangelical Free church and we 
started going to church with her 
family. That was an eye-opening 
experience for me because it was 
quite different from anything I'd 
heard before. The services didn't 
have the ceremony and mysticism of 
the Catholic church, but they were 
very appealing. Around the middle 
of 1981 I accepted the Lord as my 
Savior. In July of that year we hada 
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big water baptism for the church at 
our house and used the swimming 
pool. Ten or twelve accumulated 
baptisms for that month were all 
done at the same time. I| started 
going to Bible studies to try to 
understand and know more. 

I still had a lot of problems in my 
personal life, although at that time 1 
considered myself a born-again 
Christian. After the government 
scam or frame operation started, | 
was arrested and wound up sitting in 
jail. Its a shattering experience 
when one day you're one of 
America’s leading industrialists and 
a cause celebre of the New York 
social scene and the next day you're 
sitting in a prison with murderers 
and bank robbers and terrorists and 
spies. You really start to wonder 
what went wrong, and what you are 
doing wrong. 

R: Couldn’t you make bail? 

De L: The problem was that they 
set my bail initially at 20 million dol- 
lars. In fact the Justice Department's 
greatest recent coup was the five 
Mafia dons they arrested a few 
months ago. Those men lived their 
entire lives in crime, extortion, 
murder, prostitution, loan sharking, 
and all those terrible things. I think 
the highest bail any of them paid 
was $200,000. So my bail was clearly 
designed to do two things. One was 
to strip me of the opportunity to 
defend myself by taking funds away 
from me, and the second was to try 
to portray me in the eyes of the 
world as a rich man who had done 
something wrong. It was cleverly 
handled. 

I had to spend about 10 days in 
prison while my family was trying to 
get the bail together. While I was 
there my wife Cristina brought mea 
New International Version Bible. I 
really hadn't read the Bible very 
much up to that point in time. I not 
only found it readable, but I 
developed an almost insatiable 
desire to read the Bible from the 
first thing in the morning until the 
lights went out late at night. 

Part of that desire had to be 
related to the fact that I suddenly 
found myself in surroundings that 
would indicate that something in my 
life was pretty far off track. I'd 


always considered myself a g 
human being. I'd always } 
concerned and worked for the rig 
of minorities and the poor, 
always lived by the Ten Comma 
ments and never knowingly hur 
cheated anybody. But I was sudd 
sitting there in prison, and it w 
stark lesson. And I couldn't 
reading the Bible. I was lu 
because one of the guards was re} 
a beautiful human being. He wy 
young, black seminary student. 
went to Fuller Seminary in 
mornings and then he was a pr 
guard from 4:00 until midnight 
R: That was in California? 
De L: Yes, at Terminal Islan 
Long Beach. He talked to me al 
Jesus almost constantly. Neithe 
us had very much else to do. We 
Bible studies with some of 
people. He’s going to be a fabu 
minister because he really wa 
good teacher, and his commitn 
was so contagious. 

Every day I continued to read 
Bible, and then I had what se 
people would call a “Dama 
Road” experience. The day bef¢ 
was to be released, I was stane 
and reading the Bible, which : 
lying on the upper bunk. It was: 
afternoon, the sun was starting t 
down, and I was reading in 
position because the light was | 
All of a sudden I felt this marve 
enveloping, just like a comfor 
embrace from the top of my hea! 
my toes, and it felt like nothin; 
ever known. I can’t even describe 
have no concept of how lon 
lasted. But I felt that the Lord’ 
telling me that everything 
going to be fine and, from that p 
on, my attitude changed comple 
My cares lifted off my shoulder: 

Up to then I’d had cons 
headaches for about seven ye 
from being on airplanes. I think: 
years prior to that time I’d mad 
trans-Atlantic crossings. I'd t 
taking up to 30 or 40 aspirini 
other preparations every day 
sleeping pills every night. 
headaches disappeared, and I f 
not had one since. I go to sleep e% 
night like a baby. I have abso: 
total faith and belief, and it’s g¥ 
me tremendous strength. It’s gé 


| 
| 
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strength even today to face 
ems that are far beyond my 
y to handle. I know they are all 
to be taken care of. It's 
ing what a power that ts. 

fou mentioned Cristina bring- 
ou the Bible in prison, and yet 
was having an affair with 
-one else at that time. How does 
relate? 

ut Well, you'd have to ask her 
I'm not able to understand it. 
In your Playboy interview you 
red to Cristina as an attractive 
ring on your wall. Has your 
de toward women changed at 
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_: Well, I meant that humor- 
. That was sort of a family joke. 
1k my attitude was wrong, but it 
‘t as wrong as that remark 
d indicate. 
Why did you do the Playboy 
view? 
: It was a very complicated 
mstance. I'd given a partial 
view to a guy who works for the 
Times. 
‘he same one who did the 
hy Carter interview for Playboy? 
Yes. He did Carter and he did 
ok on some of the comments 
members of the Reagan 
mistration about nuclear war. 
ow, he asked for an interview 
printed in the L.A. Times and 
eir syndicate. 
as his feeling and mine at that 
'that the interview would be 
ficial to me. Well, the interview 
never printed and suddenly, 
t the time my book was to be 
duced, my agent got a call from 
boy magazine and they said they 
going to print the interview 
d of publication of the book, 
h would have been devastating 
first serial rights and_ also 
aging to the book. We nego- 
an arrangement whereby in 
n for their publishing about the 
the book came out, we would 
t him the balance of the 
view. What that L.A. reporter 
as absolutely immoral. 
Why do you think the govern- 
has waited so long for this 
ent indictment? 
.. I think they had decided that 
was no basis for an indictment, 


and if you look at the indictment 
itself it is absolutely clear that they 
had decided not to proceed because 
there was no basis. But suddenly 
they decided to indict me and the 
indictment came down the day my 
book came out, the day I started my 
book tour. I believe the indictment 
was clearly designed to keep the 
truth that is in the book off the 
market. It has hurt my credibility, 
certainly, because despite the fact 
that most of the public now realizes 
that everything that happened in 
the California trial was a fabrication, 
the sheer weight of the government 
doing something gives it a great deal 
of credibility. Most people never 
seem to question what the govern- 
ment does. 


We have already found a number 
of inaccuracies in the government's 
case back in Detroit. When I read 
their statement I was shocked to 
find that there were 23 whites and 
one black on the grand jury, a 
statistical impossibility because 
Detroit is 92 percent black. I could 
jump over the moon quicker than I 
could draw up a panel like that. 
Clearly, the deck is stacked. 

The day the indictment came 
down, the government got a gag 
order preventing my attorney from 
even saying that I’m innocent. Well, 
that has never happened in any case 
I've ever heard of. It just isn’t done. 
What does freedom of the press 
mean? But again, the allegations are 
outrageous. They are saying that 
when somebody handed me 10 
million dollars in the middle of 
Switzerland I was too dumb to put it 
in a numbered account. So I 
immediately put it on my _ bank 
statement, filed it in my income tax 
statement, and told all my em- 
ployees about it. That doesn’t make 
much sense. In any event, all of 
those allegations had been inves- 
tigated previously by Scotland Yard 
and found to be without merit. 
Every: cent that my company 
received came through the British 
government. We had to tell them 
how the money was going to be 
spent and account for it. How could 
there be any fraud? 

R: What would you have needed to 


make the factory in Ireland a 
success? 


De L: It was a success. That is one 
of the real tragedies in everything 
that happened. We built a factory in 
record time. The time from when 
the first shovel was stuck in the 
ground until cars were rolling off 
the line was less than two and a half 
years. General Motors took seven 
years to bring out the new Corvette. 
Our people did a remarkable job. In 
the last six months of 1981, the first 
year we were in business, we earned 
something like 27 million dollars, 
and we had two years of firm orders 
on our books. 

We had signed the original 
agreement, with the Labor govern- 
ment who were totally convinced 
that the only solution to the sectar- 
ian and religious problems of North- 
ern Ireland was to provide jobs. 
Providing the things necessary for a 
family—nice clothes for the kids and 
a decent life—without having the 
stigma of being “on the dole’ is 
important, particularly for the Irish. 
We built the factory with a 
marvelous plan in mind. The factory 
was built on what had previously 
been a battlefield between Catholic 
and Protestant zones and I’m sure 
that for centuries past many people 
had died right on the piece of 
ground. We wound up with 2,600 
employees, a great number of whom 
never had a regular job before in 
their entire life. 

At that point, we had the tooling, 
the plant, and the workers. But 
because the Conservatives had come 
into power and refused to honor the 
working capital portion of our 
agreement we didn’t have one cent 
to buy a bolt or a nut or ascrew. They 
had unilaterally decided not to 
invest in any more government 
business. They sold off British 
Petroleum, they are selling British 
Airways—and three or four hun- 
dred other industrial development 
companies like ours are being either 
liquidated or closed. Without the 
working capital we had no alter- 
natives. With two years of orders on 
the books, had we gotten the 
working capital, our company would 
not only have succeeded but I think 
it would have been a major force in 
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that area today. Instead of 2,600 
employees we probably would have 
had 10,000. 

R: I’ve heard you say a couple of 
times that you admit to the sin of 
pride. 

De L: Oh no, worse than pride. 
Arrogance. I’ve demonstrated that 
many times. When the British 
government decided not to continue 
to sponsor that activity, any rational 
man would have packed his bags and 
gotten a job somewhere else. But my 
name was on the company, and thus 
my pride was at stake. | liked to tell 
myself it was because of the people, 
that the workers up there needed 
the jobs, but I think pride was the 
greater factor. | went everywhere 
and anywhere, talking to hundreds 
of potential sources of financing. 


R: That's understandable. 

De L: Except that my concern was 
misplaced. It was based on pride and 
arrogance. The Conservatives de- 
cided they didn’t want to continue 
putting money into Ireland and it’s 
obvious now that they were in the 
first steps of what I call devolution 
because they were going to split 
Northern Ireland off as a separate 
country. 

R: How have people who are old 
friends, people who have known you 
in the past, related to your conver- 
sion? 

De L: A lot of the so-called old 
friends have disappeared; I'd say 95 
percent of them. Those that I still 
see have varied and mixed reactions. 
I think they look at me as though I 
am some kind of weirdo, because I 
am very forthright and communica- 
tive about my conversion. It is the 
center, the most important part, of 
my life. Whether I’m in New York 
or California I go to weekly Bible 
studies in addition to going to 
church. I am also building relation- 
ships with other Christians, which I 
consider very important. 

R: You're active in a ministry in 
San Diego, California) Can you 
explain a little bit about that? 

De L: Yes. A dear friend, Harald 
Bredesen, is a minister down in 
Escondido. I call him often; he is a 
very spiritual man, one of the most 
spiritual I have ever met. Harald 
was talking to a black minister who 


runs an organization in San Diego 
called the New Start Life Center. 
The minister's name is Rev. Johnny 
Carter, and | think he is the closest 
thing to a saint of any human being I 
know. After talking to John, I 
started to play a part in his mission. 
It’s not the kind of thing you can do 
in a small way. John’s dream is to 
create a home for the homeless 
which is spiritually based—not 
based on the traditional values of 
most halfway houses. This dream is 
entirely Christian and that’s why he 
has been so successful: because he 
makes new people out of these 
people, by bringing them to the 
Lord. 

R: So it's a home he runs in San 
Diego for street people? 

DeL: Yes, we have 44 people there 
right now, of which 13 or 14 are 
children. These people had been 
sleeping in the park, on the ground. 
Many of them are alcoholics. Some 
are drug addicts. When you meet 
some of our “graduates” they look 
just like you and me. They are 
working people paying taxes, con- 
tributing to the community, but they 
have the additional sensitivity of 
realizing what can happen to a 
human being. 

I've been deeply involved in the 
project and we are now in the 
process of trying to build another 
home in Detroit. I had a meeting 
with John in the Detroit area a few 
months ago with about 120 minis- 
ters who pledged their support. The 
mayor has agreed to provide the 
facilities, because they have a 
number of vacant city-owned build- 
ings. But we still need to get the 
finances required to put a building in 
good shape and to run it for a year. 
R: Do you miss any aspects of your 
old life? 


De L: Not really. I do feel that the 
best part of my life is ahead of me. 
The tragedy of my life is that it took 
me so long to develop this relation- 
ship with Jesus. And that’s why I 
work so hard to be sure that my 
children, who have that relationship 
now, keep it. It’s a marvelous thing 
to grow up and live with. It’s just a 
shame it took me so long. 

R: How do you envision your life in 
the future? 


De L: I think we'll be a 
dispose of all this litigation; 
that within a year it will | 
behind me. I’ve gotten treme 
support from the Christian 
munity, and from the Christia) 
associations. Then, of course, 
to get back into the comr 
world to make a living. 

At the same time I am ge 
continue my work with the 
Start Life Center plusimg 
ministry of my own, whick 
Adopt a Family. Before Wor 
II, most people lived in the c 
America; the so-called suburt 
really a fairly modest thing, 
most city churches you had bé 
wealthy and the poor. If son 
had a real problem, the chur 
that I mean the member 
regarded it as part of their - 
tion to help out. If someone 
burned down, or if someot 
injured or sick, the church | 
With today’s trend toward s 
anization the rich live | 
suburbs. The poor still live 
inner cities, but there isn't a! 
to help them. 

So the concept is that a wel: 
suburban family, through the 
anism of their church, would: 
ghetto family through the ch’ 
the ghetto. They would prov 
only a modicum of financial sv 
which is important, but, 
important, they would provi 
models to the young people) 
young people have a lot of pe 
but no chance to do anythin 
their lives. 

The last four presidentii 
didates have walked throu; 
South Bronx with a major ent 
and said, ‘We are going to so’ 
problem.” But if anythin 
poverty there is much worst 
than it was 10 years ago, beca 
government can’t solve the 
lem. It’s up to us. 

R: Sounds good. 

DeL: At this point in time, ! 
and I have a couple of fami 
are doing that with, and it’s: 
good experience for us. It's 
blessing to be able to help so 
else. 


jropolitan John M. Stanley is 
n of the Orthodox Church of 
st. As a former president of 
ellowship of Reconciliation 
e Pacific Northwest, he 
ht youth leaders in Sri Lanka 
both communist and right- 
groups together to sit down 
iscuss goals. Through these 
hey were able to make peace 
it villages. Bishop Stanley is 
ent of the World Alliance for 
One of his primary current 
5 is promoting meetings 
en Israeli and Muslim leaders 
Middle East. 


What are the historic roots of 
wurch? 

': There are direct links with the 
‘that was established on the day 
-ecost. Its roots are traced to the 
founded in India by St. Thomas 
bostle. Our church is Aramaic- 
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speaking, and it is the church recognized 
by Rome as the original church. 
Radix: You're an American; how did 
your involvement with the church come 
about? 

Stanley: A scholar here from India was 
studying meteorology at the university 
and he gave me two books about it. I 
really fell in love with the church itself 
and with its history. 

Radix: Has it always been a peace 
church? 

Stanley: Yes. It has always been anti- 
military. In its early years, if a young 
man who was a centurion in the Roman 
army became a Christian he was 
executed by beheading because he would 
not serve the army. His answer was that 
“our weapons are not of this world.” 
Radix: At what point would you say 
that the larger portion of the church 
switched to a just-war theory? 
Stanley: Well, up until the time of 
Constantine, the church was persecuted 
constantly. It raised no armies, and 
Christians had no weapons. But when 
Constantine came to power, he lined up 
the army and asked them either to 
accept Christ or death. After that, there 
were Christians in the Roman army. 
They accepted Christ to survive. Up 
until the time of Constantine the church 
was in the world, and after Constantine 
the world came into the church. 
Radix: So because of the geographic 


situation your church was not affected 
by that? 
Stanley: In fact, the nation that ruled us 
was an enemy of Rome. Most of our 
congregations have lived either under 
Moslem rule or under the Indian 
government. 
Radix: You've spent some time in 
India yourself. With your peace con- 
cerns, I’m wondering if you could tell me 
what you think the legacy of Gandhi is 
in India now and how that relates to the 
current troubles. 
Stanley: In 1955 I more or less left the 
peace movement, primarily for mission- 
ary work. But I've returned to it now in 
the last three years because of the 
change everywhere in the world. But, 
among other things, the effect of 
Gandhi was a changed vocabulary in 
India. A great Indian leader has said that 
the crucifixion of the ego is the essential 
condition of enlightenment. Until you 
crucify your fleshly nature—not your 
humanity, but your fleshly nature— you 
can't receive the light or glory of God. 
He said that if we want to gain wisdom 
we must be crucified in that nature. 
Gandhi's life had tremendous impact 
on the Indian people. The idea of 
nonviolence taught by Gandhi was 
based on the Sermon on the Mount. I 
found some writings of Gandhi in 
France that were not recorded by the 


writers of Gandhi's life. He said, ‘I have 
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found the God of truth and the God of 
suffering love, and I have found the God 
of suffering love in the cross of Jesus 
Christ.” That was in contrast to Hindu 
teachings that if you had no feelings at 
all, felt nothing, experienced nothing, 
then you were truly in nirvana. Gandhi, 
I believe, was further and further drawn 
into the mystery of the loving God and 
the cross. In Rome, when he saw a life- 
size statue of Jesus Christ on the cross, 
he circled it for 45 minutes and never 
stopped weeping. He commented that 
he would give anything to have been 
there at that time. 

To Gandhi, Christ was the reality of 
suffering love, although for many years 
it’s obvious that he worshipped the gods 
of India. That was earlier. The 
statement about finding the God of 
truth came later. Gandhi said, “Jesus did 
not preach a religion, but a new life. He 
calls people to repentance.” 

Gandhi committed himself morally 
to the Sermon on the Mount and 
existentially to the cross. His statement 
about finding the suffering God in the 
cross of Jesus Christ is the closest he 
approached to a complete recognition of 
who Jesus was. He said, “We dare not 
think of birth, without death on the 
cross.” One of the hindrances to his 
accepting Christianity was its wars, 
superstitions, and crusades. But when he 
was at the cross in Rome he said it was 
“not without a wrench that I could tear 
myself away from thinking of that 
living tragedy.” 

Radix: What do you think is distinctive 
about the nonviolence of the Christian 
gospel? 

Stanley: Well, of course there are 
scriptures that talk about rendering 
good for evil, turning the other cheek, 
going the second mile. But the World 
Alliance for Peace is saying that the 
time has come when all churches, all the 
peace-loving people of the world need 
to unite. 

Radix: Can you describe the World 
Alliance for Peace, what its goals are, 
and how you plan to accomplish those 
goals? 

Stanley: We are an international peace 
organization involved with leaders of 
other major peace organizations which 
encompass all the religions of the world 
and 40 countries. 

Our primary focus is in establishing 
peace discussions between countries 
that are in disharmony and working 


with other organizations in planning 
and organizing of international peace 
conferences and various peace projects. 
Other projects include research and 
development of viable solutions to the 
world hunger situation. Dr. Christopher 
Hill and others are working with us ona 
spirulina project to meet famine needs 
in Africa and India. 

We're working on shipping and 
dispersement of food, clothing, medical 
equipment and supplies and _ inter- 
change of medical technology in 
countries where there is great need. 

Through education, especially with 
children, we can transform people into 
more peaceful beings and through 
inspired projects make adults into 
peacemakers. Of course, peace has to 
begin with individuals as Jill Jackson's 
song, ‘Let There Be Peace On Earth and 
Let It Begin with Me,” so beautifully 
puts it. We can all strive for more 
peaceful communication in our homes 
and community. 

We're instrumental in shipping 
$100,000 in medical equipment to a 
large hospital near the Himalayas, 
which was founded by Major General 
Uban who was quite influential in 
helping solve the Bangladesh/Pakistan 
problem. 

Radix: You mentioned earlier that you 
did missionary work for awhile. I 
assume that you were doing evangelism. 
I’m wondering, since you've worked in 
both these areas in the church, how you 
think evangelism relates to peace and 
justice concerns. 

Stanley: I think that in one sense they 
are the same; you have to learn to have 
absolute respect for other individuals. 
We must have respect for what they 
believe and what they stand for. I find 
that in peace or in evangelism the 
greatest way to reach other people is for 
them to feel the love of God, not your 
love, not your generous Christian love 
for them, but to feel the transcendent 
love of God through you. 

Sometimes in the faith of simple 
people you have remarkable miracles. 
When I was in India I prayed for a little 
boy who had never walked in his life. 
When they set him down it was obvious 
he didn’t know how to walk. After the 
prayer he took about five steps, 
straightened, and began to run. How did 
he know how to run? The crowd went 
wild. They put their fingers up and 
wanted to touch me, so they could be 


healed. But you see, it was God ang 
man. I also helped open the } 
Graham meetings in India. 
Radix: How was Billy Graham: 
ceived by the Indian people? 
Stanley: He was highly respected} 
of them. There are always some whe 
opposed to Christianity, but most 0. 
people of India are very receptiy 
anyone who really loves God and > 
treats them with respect. 


Radix: In terms of world peace, \ 
do you think the most urgent situa 
are that U.S. Christians should bet 
a stand on? 

Stanley: If you get the leaders o 
world religions together and they s 
for peace, you will have peace. But i} 
call the politicians together, they: 
never make it. I'd say we should ca 
religious leaders together first. 
Radix: Do you see any _ pear 
solution to the situation in § 
Africa? 

Stanley: It’s very serious there at 
has been building up over a long, + 
period of time. The only solution w 
be to go down there with church leae 
whether Anglicans or Free Chure 
Dutch Reformed. You have to b 
from elsewhere people who have; 
courage and strength of faith to ins 
the parties involved in this struggy 
sit down at the peace table. 
Radix: Yet it was the Dutch Refor 
Church in Africa that instituted aj 
heid. 

Stanley: Absolutely, but the D 
Reformed people in Holland ma 
agree with that apartheid. Because) 
are related to them in doctrine) 
teaching, however, they can comm 
cate with them more effective! 
always try to get Hindus to stop Hi 
from warring and Muslims to » 
Muslims. Gandhi did that. Further! 
all the Dutch Reformed people inS 
Africa are for apartheid. 

The thing is, you have to f 
changes in the system without a ft 
blood bath. The white population t 
are better trained and better ari 
even though the blacks may outnuf 
them greatly. Freedom for the bil 
would be built on a total blood bats 
the only solution would be to instit' 
full-scale nonviolent revolt—alth@ 
that wouldn't be as good as getting tv 
to sit down and negotiate. 


Peacemaking continued on } 
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ey time I hear the word 
le,” Josef Stalin used to say, “I 
| for my revolver.” Many 
tzans have the same attitude. 
ynnot deny that there is some 
\n or, at best, apathy, between 
lt world and the Christian 
© 


(hus Christian artists and 
Christians concerned for the 
arts have in recent years put 

energy into developing socie- 

pr themselves and rationales 
heir activities, though often 
|a sense of being on the 

Nery, not in the center, of the 

i of faith—like a fifth wheel 


king in the wilderness. 
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jhinking through a theological 
‘or the arts, many begin at the 
ne of creation, proceeding 
what as follows. 

he beginning God created the 
ns and earth. He created the 
iand all that is in it, and as the 
ne of his work he created 
nity in his own image. From 
‘e learn two things. 

2, that God is creative. It is in 
sry core of his nature to do, to 
create. God creates ex nihilo, 
nothing. He delights in his 
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work. We can picture God stepping 
back from the easel to scrutinize his 
painting and saying, ‘Behold, it is 
very good.” 

Second, it follows that if God is 
creative, we are also creative since 
we are made in the image of God. To 
do, to act, to make, to create—all are 
inextricably bound up in the nature 
of humanity. 

The mechanic who mocks the 
effete snobs who attend a ballet will 
go into. his shop and invent a 
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carburetor for his hot-rod. He is 
creating ex materia, out of existing 
materials, but he is creating just the 
same. He tinkers and tinkers and 
when it is done he takes the car 
down to the drag strip and wipes out 
the competition. Then he steps back 
and says, in effect, “Behold, it is very 
good.” And so, grudgingly, does the 
competition. 

We conclude that our creative 
action reflects the image of God and 
may be honored in doing so. Yet all 
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the while I see in the back of my 
mind a blinking red light, and the 
sign on it says, “What about the 
traveling salesman?” 


You know the story. A traveling 
salesman was driving down a 
country road and his car broke down. 
So he went up to the nearest 
farmhouse and knocked, and who 
should come to the door but the 
beautiful farmer's daughter. You can 
guess the rest. 


he question is, where do 
those, and worse, jokes come 
from? Who makes them up? 


When I was a fourth grader 
hearing those jokes for the first 
time, I imagined that there was an 
anonymous bald-headed little man 
sitting in a garage (so his wife 
wouldn't catch him) somewhere far- 
away making up all the dirty jokes in 
the world and giving them to 
couriers to spread throughout the 
land. 

But whether or not the prime 
mover is the aforementioned man, 
the point is that there is in the world 
a tremendous amount of creative 
activity, both lofty and base, for evil 
purposes, and we cannot approve of 
it. Far from being in the image of 
God, such creativity is a demonic 
parody of the original. 


We see that basing our theology 
of art solely on the doctrine of 
creation solves some problems but 
creates others. We need, therefore, 
to tie the fine arts into the central 
doctrine of the church: redemption. 

“For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” God sent his Son for a reason. 
Had it not been for human rebellion, 
it would not have been necessary for 
God to send his Son in the flesh. 
That humanity has broken fellow- 
ship and destroyed the original 
community with God is uncontesta- 
ble from Scripture. “Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity” (Psalm 51:5). ‘I 
know that in me, (that is, in my 
flesh,) dwelleth no good thing” 
(Romans 7:18). Many other texts 
could be cited to establish that in the 
Fall the image of God in us was 
corrupted. 


That corruption is often retlected 
in 20th century art. The Theatre of 
the Absurd, Cubism, Dadaism, Sur- 
realism, often are chronicles of 
death. 

Death, which is the wages of sin. 

But the free gift of God is eternal 
life. 

This is grace, that God didn’t have 
to save us, but he did. This is grace, 
that there was nothing in us to 
attract him, but he loved us. This ts 
grace, that nothing in us was worth 
salvaging, yet he sent his own Son in 
the flesh. The Fall did not neces- 
sitate the sending; love did. 

This sending we call the Incarna- 
tion. The term comes from the Latin 
carne which means “flesh.” The root 
pops up elsewhere in such words as 
“carnival,” historically the last fling 
before Ash Wednesday, when the 
mother church allowed her children 
to indulge in the pleasures of the 
flesh before the season of fasting 
and self-denial. 


ut here is something of the 
Bi that has divine finger- 

prints all over it. It is that 
magnum mysterium, that a virgin 
should conceive without knowing a 
man, that she. a sinful child of 
Adam, should bear a sinless child, 
that human flesh could bear up 
under the weight of eternal glory, 
that he whom the heaven of heavens 
could not contain should manifest 
himself as a human being. 

It cannot be, and yet it is. John put 
it best: “The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us, (and we beheld 
his glory ...)” 


Thus there are two natures met in 
Christ, the human and the divine, 
both fully Immanuel, that is, God 
with us, flesh of our flesh, bone of 
our bones. 

This is the miracle of God's care 
for us, that Jesus “fulfilled all 
righteousness” in his own person 
during his life, and “fulfilled all sin” 
in his own person in his death. It 
was the just for the unjust, the 
perfect lamb of God as a sacrifice on 
the cross for our sins, uniquely 
qualified because of the incarnation 
—since without the shedding of 
blood there is no expiation of sin, 
and where there is no flesh, there is 


no blood. The result is that) 
broken fellowship with God} 
been restored, and once again 
have community with him. 


This redemption means that: 
image of God has, in the redeer 
been partially restored. A new tf 
has sprung up out of death) 
decay, like a seed in the moldy es 
and will develop and grow in 
life, blossom in the resurrection; 
bloom for eternity. 

And as the redeemed we find, 
God inspires and empowers ust 


heaven. The fine arts are an 
those works which God has com 
sioned from before the found 
of the world. Your painting, 
novel, your composition—they 
part of God's plan. 

The incarnation leads to a: 
cussion of the sacraments, for if 
can be present in the flesh, the 
can be, and is, present in water, v 
and wafer. Let us define asacran 
as a sacred act, instituted by Ch 
which contains his word of pro: 
in, with, and under the vi 
elements. Baptism and Holy C 
munion are the two sacraments 


bviously a sacrament ist 
magical formula. It is af 
where God meets sini 


and forgives them. The elem 
have no power in themselves: 
the Word of God attached to t 
that is the source of their effi: 
Thus we have in the sacram 
what Augustine called “the vi 
Word.” The sacraments can 
apprehended by the senses. At 
Lord’s table I hear the wine pout 
see it in the cup, I smell it and ta: 
as I drink it, I touch the wafer. 
has made himself concrete to m¢ 
taste and see the Lord is good.” 
is using earthly things to df 
purpose. 

It is fitting, therefore, thats 
term communion is used to desé 
what happens in the sacramé 
particularly the Lord’s Supper. ° 
meets us there, communes wit 
in an intimate way, forgives our! 
fortifies our faith, and gives 
strength to overcome sin and 
in his ways. 


| we have seen, the ministry of 
carnate Christ is the ministry 
Word, and the ministry of the 
ments is the ministry of the 
1; God with us, the kingdom 
us, in the Word made flesh, in 
Word made visible, in the con- 
(tion of material things for holy 
loses. 


re is where we turn our 
tion to a consideration of art. If 
see God coming to us as the 
nate Word, if we see God 
Ring his grace to us in the visible 
, then we may view the activity 
e Holy Spirit among Christian 
rs as the ‘‘sensate word.” By 
te I mean “capable of being 
eived by the senses.” Note that 
I write the word word in lower 
I cannot place art on the same 
with the incarnation or sacra- 
ts. Nevertheless there is asense 
ich the Holy Spirit “inspires” 
Stian artists at their work, a 
2 in which the “word” of God, 
ruth, the precepts of Scripture 
p through in their works of art. 
nere is an interrelationship 
een incarnation, sacrament, 
rt, and the first two validate the 
What they all have in 
on is this: A material sub- 
se is perceived through the 
es, by means of which com- 
ication takes place. 
the incarnation, the substance 
uman flesh and blood, tangible 
eloquent. “The law was given 
gh Moses; grace and truth 
- realized through Jesus Christ.” 
the sacraments, the substance 
ater, bread, or wine—all visible 
communicating the mercy and 
of God to the soul through our 
‘given senses. 
art we have a world of 
tances, literally. Ink marks on 
rr can be fleshed out in human 
and through instruments of 
and brass, lifting our souls in 
hearing. Books I feel and see can 
me in my tracks and change the 
e of my life. Dances and plays I 
nd hear can move me to tears. 
tings and sculptures can pull me 
their depths for hours on end. 
, perhaps most God-like of all, 
Dotter’s forming of earth into a 
hy vessel, can speak of trans- 


cendent profundity. 

Christ came and established com- 
munity between God and human- 
kind. He gave the sacraments as a 
communion of Grace from God to 
us. He has given us the fine arts as a 
means of communication from one 
human creature to another. 

So we see that, far from being a 
sideshow, art stands at center stage 
in the divine comedy. 


The greatest work of art is the 
enormous piece of creative writing 
we call the Bible. It’s all there: love 
stories, war sagas, poetry, and the 
gospel itself—The Bible is a literary 
form without precedent in ancient 
literature. 

And within the Bible we see all 
kinds of art forms described, from 
the dances of Miriam and David, to 
the music of Jubal and Asaph, to the 
art of Bezaleel and Aholiab, to the 
street theater of Jeremiah and 
Elijah. 

So let Christians practice their art 
and let the church wake up to the 
centrality of art and the artist in its 
theology, its history, and its current 
life. 

Perhaps by now it is apparent 
that I am following here the basic 
outline of the creed, in which the 
first article deals with creation, the 
second article with redemption, and 
the third with sanctification. 

Let us turn our attention now to 
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the area of sanctification in relation 
to art, since no theological state- 
ment is complete without a treat- 
ment of practical Christian living. 
Let us look to Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith, who for the 
joy set before him despised the 
cross. God sent his Son into flesh, 
not to lord it over us but to serve, not 
to luxuriate in a glorious kingdom, 
but to suffer and die. All Christians 
—artists, as well as the rest—are 
yoked to their master in these ways. 
Our Lord articulated the theology of 
the cross when he said, “If any would 
follow after me, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross, and follow 


” 


me. 


I wish every Christian artist fame 
and fortune. God is able to bless his 
own, and often does. But let us not 
be surprised when we encounter 
misunderstanding and __ hostility 
from the world. Let us rejoice when 
in the practice of art we are called to 
suffer for Christ. 


We face a secular order that is in 
decay. From every quarter we see 
that today there is no unifying 
principle for art. Once there was. In 
the Middle Ages it was the Christian 
faith. In the modern period, which 
began around 1200 in Italy and 
continued through the late 19th 
century, the unifying principle was 
humanism. Now we see chaos. Let 
the cross of Jesus make us one in 
spirit, one in the practice of our art. 


We note also that our Lord came 
to serve. As artists, we follow Jesus 
on this straight and narrow way as 
well. 

It is instructive in this regard to 
contrast the lives of Bach and 
Handel (both born in 1685). Handel 
was the toast of Europe for a genera- 
tion and was welcomed in the best 
circles. He had everything a com- 
poser could ask for. He composed 
for the tastes of his day, and he was a 
great composer. But aside from the 
Messiah, the bulk of his works, 
especially his operas, are deservedly 
neglected. 

J. S. Bach, on the other hand, lived 
in a corner by comparison with 
Handel. Aside from a stint as court 
composer, he labored as a church 


continued on page 30 


FILM 


fe COLOR PUREE 


Reviewed by Cynthia Robinson Young 


hey always say that the 

movie version of anything 

can never be better than the 
book. Still, I was expecting a lot 
when I| found out that the Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning The Color Purple 
had been made into a movie. Any 
apprehension I had about the book 
being misinterpreted was laid to rest 
when I read that Alice Walker, the 
book’s author, would be the consul- 
tant. She, I believed, would keep a 
watchful eye on Steven Spielberg, 
the film’s director. 

The film stars Bay Area comedian 
Whoopi Goldberg, in her first 
movie role, as a young Black woman 
who is sexually abused by her father 
—and then physically abused by her 
husband Mister (played by another 
local actor, Danny Glover). He 
marries her, not for love, but for 
labor. Celie’s story is depressing and 
as the lives of the other Black 
women unfold, we realize that 
although they may have different 
problems, all their ballads of 
oppression are the same. Sofia is 
oppressed by her husband Harpo, 
whom she loves, but with Mister for 
a father, Harpo has no role model of 
how to love his wife. Shug Avery has 
respect, beauty, and independence, 
but is oppressed by her need to be 
forgiven and loved by her preacher- 
father. 

Although I generally enjoyed 
Spielberg's direction in The Color 
Purple, one of his trademarks, that 
of throwing humor into a dramatic 
situation, ruined some of the most 
moving scenes. Sofia, the strongest 
woman in the movie (because she 
stands up for herself) represented, 
for me, all the Black people who 
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have refused to buckle under, as 
opposed to what Celie did through- 
out most of the movie. So when 
Sofia was finally broken, it hurt me. 
But I wasn’t allowed to feel the 
intensity of that scene because all of 
a sudden the theater burst out 
laughing over a comical scene that 
Spielberg had inserted. Here we are, 
watching on the Big Screen, a 
representation of the tragic lives 
many Black women have led. It was 
as if Spielberg sensed that the movie 
was becoming too intense and felt 
he had to insert some comic situa- 
tion to relieve us. But maybe we 
didn’t need to relieved. Maybe he 
should have let the moment have its 
emotion. 

But what happened in the theater 
was more painful, and more oppres- 
sive, than anything I witnessed in 
the movie. Half of the audience was 
made up of Black viewers, many of 
them teenagers. Throughout most 


of the movie, racial slurs 
hurled by some of them at Celil 
the film, when Shug Avery first 
Celie, she says, “You sure is u 
The verbal part of the audi 
heartily agreed. And agreed, | 
agreed. They never let up. Whil 
film evolves, and the other ch: 
ters come to see Celie more des 
this verbal group of viewers st 
back at that superficial level) 
continued to abuse Celie. L 
when Shug tried to encourage ‘ 
to smile, the verbal commenté# 
yelled, “Don’t smile, Celie! You 
like an ape!” 
It was then I realized thay 
matter how much the film wasa 
love and triumph, it hadn't haps 
ed in real life. These Black tees 
the end of 1985 were as hung u 
the gradation of Black skin colo 
Black features as the Blacks wes 
the early 1900s when The © 
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MUSIC 


ast fall I heard a concert 
| featuring Holly Near, Arlo 
@Guthrie, Ronnie Gilbert, and 
Seeger performing together for 
rst time. What a contrast their 
iand folk-inspired music was 
bared to pop music and to the 
trends it has undergone since 
ate 1960s. While commercial 
music has gone through dozens 
vaves,’ from disco to country to 
-inspired new wave, the folk 
tion in American music has 

quietly kept alive by Near, 
rie, Gilbert, and Seeger. The 
is evidenced in Redwood Rec- 
HARP album (first initials of 
performer), a live recording of 


HARP 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


the concert tour the four did last fall. 
Not only has folk music been kept 
alive but it still retains a revitalizing 
quality. Folk music, in its simplicity, 


still inspires and brings to its 
audience an unadorned hope. 

I, too, was filled with a sense of 
hope throughout the three-hour 
program. The opening number, 
sung by all four performers, was the 
traditional spiritual, “O Mary, Don't 
You Weep” (its lyrics empowered 
with the double meaning to black 
slaves of the plantation owner as 
Pharaoh). The concert ended with 
the audience spontaneously singing 
the Weavers’ 1950 hit, “Goodnight, 
Irene.” Though the audience rendi- 


HARP by Holly Near, Arlo Guthrie, 
Ronnie Gilbert, and Pete Seeger. 
Redwood Records, 1985. 


tion of the song is not included on 
the album, Ronnie Gilbert com- 
ments in the LP liner notes on how 
inspired the performers were by the 
audience reaction: “They got the 
whole point, and the point is: we 
weren't necessary for them to sing, 
to carry on. They have their own 
voice. They don’t need our permis- 
sion. It was wonderful to hear them 
singing.” 

All four singers come from a 
background of political and social 
activism. Seeger, born in 1919, has 
been an activist since the °30s, 
traveling with Woody Guthrie to 
play in union halls and migrant farm 
worker camps. He later became a 
member of the Weavers and helped 
popularize folk music in the 50s. 
Gilbert, also a former member of the 
Weavers, comes from an activist 
background including union work. 
Both Seeger and Gilbert fell prey to 
the McCarthy-era witch-hunts and 
were subsequently blacklisted in the 
entertainment industry. Arlo Guth- 
rie has followed in his father’s 
tradition by singing and writing folk 
ballads (including his popular epic, 
“Alice’s Restaurant’) and by becom- 
ing active in environmental and 
peace issues. Holly Near is known 
for her international peace, anti- 
nuclear, and feminist work. Near is 
also responsible for starting her 
own record label, Redwood Records, 
which promotes a variety of fem- 
inist, folk, and Latin American 
music. 


The most rousing songs on the 
album are the traditional songs the 
four performers chose. Near 
sings a spirited “Good for the 

Records continued on pg 29 


books 


Masks of Satan—The Demonic in History by Christopher Nugent. Sheed 
and Ward, 1982, $22.95. 


People of the Lie—The Hope for Healing Human Evil by M. Scott Peck. 
Simon and Schuster, 1983, $14.95. 


classic C.S. Lewis statement 
still apropos today is that 
there are two basic dangers 


inherent in discussion about the 
devil: that we will see shadows of 
this Evil One lurking in every dark 
corner; or that we will dismiss the 
existence of Satan entirely. The 
same is true for the writing and 
reading of books about evil. 


“This is a dangerous book,” M. 
Scott Peck warns at the beginning of 
People of the Lie: “It will cause some 
readers pain. Worse, some may 
misuse its information to harm 
others.” 

Peck, who also wrote the best- 
selling The Road Less Traveled, is a 
psychiatrist and a leader in the 
movement attempting to integrate 
psychology and spirituality. He says 
that the purpose of People of the Lie 
“is to lead to dissatisfaction with our 
current state of ignorance (of 
human evil).” He describes his 
experiences with patients (or their 
relatives) whom he considers evil, 
offers models for a_ tentative 
psychology of evil, discusses en- 


counters with exorcism, examines 
MyLai in the light of his insight into 
group evil, and closes with a 
methodology of love: “Christ im- 
potently nailed upon the cross 1s 
God's ultimate weapon...our per- 
sonal battles are but mopping-up 
Operations...” 

Peck introduces George, who 
made a pact with the devil; parents 
who gave their young son _ his 
brother's suicide weapon for Christ- 
mas; a sickly interdependent couple; 
and a desperate and seductive young 
woman. It is painful to catch 
glimpses of ourselves and of those 
we know mirrored in these pages. 
Without prayer, restraint, and 
perhaps the wisdom of a thoughtful 
group, we are likely to misuse this 
book. 

On the other hand, ““Condoning a 
little evil is like condoning a little 
cancer...’ Christopher Nugent cau- 
tions in his book, Masks of Satan. 
We need a hard look, he says, at the 
common denominators of evil and 
its author, whose grand strategy, 
divide and rule, often turns the 
“good” against each other. Other- 
wise, Nugent continues, we might 
pave the way for yet another kind of 
slavery, or Holocaust, or Vietnam. 

Nugent, author of many essays 
and studies about the spiritual and 
moral dimensions of history, is a 
Renaissance historian who visited 
the Manson family on a number of 
occasions. His book is “a historical 
inquiry into evil...study of the 
demonic...in an effort to reveal its 
...essential continuity...” 

He begins Masks of Satan by 
contrasting the Hebrew and the 
Hellene as holders of two different 
basic world views. The Hebrew, 
who did not confuse a transcendent 
God with nature, was concerned 
with a clean heart and blessedness. 
The Hellene, whose gods were 
capricious in justice, was more 
concerned with clean hands and 


happiness. The Greek god, 
ius, is Nugent's archetype fc 
and magical personification 
whose dance of death ther 
traces from Lucifer to Hitle 
Nugent reviews the prop| 
apostles of Nazi anti-Semit: 
began not in the dark ages b» 
Age of Reason. It was advano 
the most liberated figures of 
—for example by philosopt 
Voltaire. It was passed on 
spirits like Friedrich Nietz¢ 
part of his war with God. 
was laid out as a ‘science’ by 
bane Count Arthur de Gob) 
It was put forward by ‘highe 
of the Bible like Ernst Renz 
nationalism the trend 
establish the divine or 
particular peoples at the ex: 
(our) common divine orf 
handed down in the Judeo-C 
faith, The logic of nati 
rendered the Jews alien. 
Despite Nugent's grave 
he says, ‘...the Apocalypse 
ses the faith that somehow gg 
is indestructible, that lov. 
future, that ultimately our 
the divine love will be one 
is both Requiem and Rainl 
Although these treatises 
from two different vanta 
and rarely overlap, descri 
the major traits of evil are ss 
similar. Three of these trai 
out: deceit, narcissism, and1 
Peck’s experience wii 
exorcisms reinforced his 
Satan as the master of dece 
list of lies (Satan) spoke v 
less... The major ones I r 
were: ‘humans must defen 
selves in order to survive an 
rely on anything other thea 
selves in their defense; every 


explainable in terms of negs 
positive energy, and thers 
mystery in the world; la 
thought and has no objectiv 
science is whatever one ch’ 
call science; death is the abs« 
to life; all humans are m 
primarily by money... (: 
compete for money...is © 
intelligent way to live.” 
says that one of Satan's lie 
would be well to love but 1: 
much too hard.” 


th authors deal at length with 
sism and its forms, particular- 
malignant variety of “over- 
ing self-love...”’ beyond socie- 
historical bounds, according to 
nt. That pride sometimes 
omes intelligence so that, Peck 
'...the demon of deceit is also a 
-off.” 

ick’s young son once discovered 
od illustration for nihilism: 
, Daddy,” he said, “evil is ‘live’ 
pd backward.” Nugent sees the 
pnic as anything that ultimately 
the current of life. “Ultimately 


is would seem to be the 
n, he continues, ‘for moral 
mankind may say ‘no.’ God’s 
iple is love, and love would not 
ve unless one were free to reject 
jind the mystery of evil less in 


asked, are a lot like their master 
iceit. We are warned by Nugent 
fair is called “foul” and foul, 
" In our universal human 
h for community, Nugent 
ns, will we be caught off guard 
e mask of “family”? Jones- 
? acorrupt sheriff's office? the 
a? We think of the Manson 
ily,’ who Nugent found to have 
ppearance of gentle love yet 
e magical mindset led them to 
h they were free from any 
irical or social limits. 

ck sees the evil person de- 
ed in part by a variant of the 
ssistic personality disorder: 
jonsistently destructive, scape- 
ng behavior, (b) excessive 
france to criticism, (Cc) pro- 
ced concern with a_ public 
fe, (d) intellectual deviousness 
en and women—determined to 
their own way, to control 


; an example of group evil, his 
7 of MyLai revealed ‘the 
ation of gross intellectual lazi- 
jand pathological narcissism at 
y level.” Here Peck comments 
“The task of preventing group 
including war itself—is clear- 
e task of eradicating, or at least 
ficantly diminishing, laziness 
narcissism.” 

ugent says that this malignant 


Narcissism is “violence...in slow 
motion.” The value of historical 
synthesis is that ‘one can follow its 
consequences in the footprints of 
time. There does seem to be... some 
kind of psychic continuum from 
Narcissus to Nazism.” 

‘Those descriptions of evil sound 
accurate and we shudder. But is 
transformation for the truly evil 
possible? Peck thinks it is, although 
he adds “that he or she who would 
do true battle with evil must expect 
to be depleted beyond imagination.” 
In his discussion of group evil, Peck 
says that “the ‘group mind’ is 
ultimately determined by the minds 
of the individuals who make up the 
group...the whole course of human 
history may depend on a change of 
heart in one solitary and even 
humble individual...it is in the 
solitary mind and soul of the 
individual that the battle between 
good and evil is waged and 
ultimately won or lost.” 

Nugent offers the transformation 
of Gilles de Rais, a warrior and 
wealthy nobleman who had ridden 
side by side with Joan of Arc. 
Afterward, he became a demonist, 
one of the greatest mass murderers 
of history. butchering and defiling 
more than 100 children until he 
violated a church and was brought to 
justice. Yet he repented: 

“We can imagine the shudders 
that went through the audience 
when Gilles recited his litany of 
horrors...(but) the erstwhile mur- 
derer became a model of Christian 
faith, hope, and love. Falling to his 
knees and turning to the very 
parents and friends of the children 
he had murdered, he implored that 
they forgive him and pray for the 
repose of his soul. And then, a 
miracle happened: grace overcame 
grief, and they did!... En route to the 
scaffold...Gilles exhorted his com- 
panions to the end: ‘they must have 
confidence in the mercy of God and 
believe that there is no sin so great 
that God in his goodness cannot 
forgive it’... Thus, on 21 October, 
1440, in the town of Nantes, died 
perhaps the most monstrous figure 
of the Middle Ages, full of faith and 
at peace with God and man.” 


Nugent’s treatise is highly aca- 


demic and the language often 
complex. Peck’s book is, in his own 
words, largely speculative. I found it 
overly dogmatic as well. Perhaps it 
is the nature of books of this type to 
be short on solutions. Yet, when we 
read them with care and reflection, 
principles and working definitions 
begin to emerge to help us deal with 
the evil in our lives and in the lives 
of those about us. Without being 
sensational, each writer emphatical- 
ly demonstrates that the age-old 
battle between good and evil is not 
safely removed to the annals of 
history or psychotherapy but is 
fleshed out before us, often with our 
permission. 

Both books make clear that evil 
and good are not two sides of the 
same coin. Nugent states: “...a 
coincidence of good and evil makes 
it—indeed it has made it—too easy 
to rationalize, if not glorify, amoral 
force. The empirical danger of a God 
beyond good and evil is a man 
beyond good and evil.” 

Reading these works, was for me 
a faith-building experience. 

Connie Nash is a freelance writer and 


activist volunteer living in Brevard, North 
Carolina. & 


Records continued from page 27 

World,” about the power in using 
our voices to make a stand. Gilbert 
belts out a lament on the corporate 
monopolies making small busines- 
ses obsolete in “Small Business 
Blues.” 

I left the concert filled with joy 
and inspired by hope; the album 
nearly captures that same sense of 
peace. The album does capture the 
warm respect of the artists for each 


other and for the audience. Guthrie 
sums up ina liner note his feeling of 
the concert and, from my perspec- 
tive, the similar feeling communi- 
cated on the album: “There's all 
kinds of folks out there and if they 
went away feeling anything, I think 
they went away with a feeling of not 
being lost. That somewhere in this 
world there are moments when you 
can feel connected to the rest of the 
world. And connected to time in a 
way that doesn’t leave you feeling on 
the short end of life.” HARP 
provides one of those “connected” 
moments. 
fs) 
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Money continued from page 14 


order, was an attempt to answer that 
question in the context of a quite 
different culture. 

The issue we face is how to 
answer this question in the context 
of our own culture. 

We can learn much from those 
groups in the past who have sought 
to live obediently, but we cannot 
deal with the issues in the same way 
they did. We live in another era. We 
face problems that did not exist for 
them. New situations demand new 
responses. And so we are faced with 
the necessity for framing a con- 
temporary response to the issues of 
money, sex, and power. 

Today we need a new articulation 
of Christian “vows,” a new call to 
obedience to Christ in the midst of 
contemporary society. The need is 
great. The task is urgent. Our 
century longs for a new demonstra- 
tion of joyful, confident, obedient 
living. May you and I be just such a 
demonstration. 


From Money, Sex, and Power by Richard 
Foster. Copyright 1985. Used by permission 
of Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc 


Richard Foster is author of Celebration of 
Discipline and Freedom of Simplicity. He zs 
also associate professor of theology at 
Friends University in Wichita, Kansas. 


Redemption continued from pg 25 
musician. He was known as a fine 
organist, but was neglected as a 
composer during his lifetime. Today 
people ransack the dictionary to find 
new superlatives to describe his 
music. Beethoven called Bach “the 
father of harmony.” The cellist 
Pablo Casals called him “the god of 
music,” an appellation that certainly 
would have made the old man fidget. 

We have Sach’s personal Bible at 
my old school, Concordia Seminary 
in St. Louis, and it is marked up and 
scribbled in. 

Bach provides an example of one 
who came to serve, one who was 
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integrated into his community and 
church (with all that means, good 
and bad), one who was a genius but 
took God more seriously than he did 
himself. 

The life of Jesus did not end with 
serving, suffering, and death. He 
rose from the grave and now sits at 
the right hand of God. 

As Christian men and women 
called to artistic vocations by the 
Spirit of God, let us not be weary of 
well-doing, for “in due time we will 
reap, if we faint nox.” As weshare in 
the service and suffering of our 
Lord, so we shall also share in his 
glory. 

May God inspire your work. May 
he sustain you in time of trial, and 
grant you patience in serving. And 
remember this, as the summation of 
all: God has entered your name and 
your good works in his book and will 
reward you at the last day far beyond 
all that we are able to ask or think or 
conceive, even with our overactive 
artists’ imaginations. 

Frederic Baue 1s a musician and Lutheran 
pastor in Minnesota. a 


Film continued from page 26 

Purple takes place. In the novel, 
Tashi, Celie’s son’s wife, is afraid to 
come to America from Africa for 
fear she'll be rejected by other 
Blacks. Nettie, Celie’s sister, writes 
that Tashi “had seen the magazines 
we receive from home and it is very 


clear to her that Black people did not . 


truly admire Black-skinned Black 
people like herself, and especially 
did not admire Black-skinned Black 
women.” In the movie, this issue is 
not dealt with. Tashi in fact is light 
skinned. How I wish it had, when I 
sat in the theater listening to all that 
self-hatred. Everytime they insulted 
Celie, they were insulting them- 
selves. 

Yet, here lies the movie's real 
power. There is no way to see The 
Color Purple and not react with 
some emotion. Some people re- 
sponded with sympathy and cried. 
Others saw themselves and hid 
behind their comments. 

It is a good movie with a good 
message in it of love and forgive- 
ness. And there’s the message of 


acceptance too. But that mess) 
like the color purple, of which! 
Walker says, it ‘is rare, but in { 
nature...is prafuse—it’s a mat: 
seeing it. It’s special.” 


Cynthia Robinson Young 1 a Richy 
California-based poet whose work 
previously been published in Radix. 


Peacemaking continued from pg 22 


Radix: What do you think 
the situation in Nicaragua? 
Stanley: I've been following t 
have a very dear friend who k 
Comandante Borge. Borge i 
only survivor of the or 
Sandinistas and he is a born- 
Christian. Borge has tried agai 
again to get Reagan to meet 
him, and Reagan has re 
continually. There you have | 
problem, because you have thi: 
and others trying to reach Reas 
talk with him, and he refus: 
Reagan is president of our co 
and he doesn’t have time to tal 
leader of a country with which 
so deeply concerned, it's a: 
serious condition that could exi 
into a major world crisis. A | 
leader must have time for all p 
who come to seek some fot 
justice. We are forcing them té 
to Russia; they have nowhere¢ 
go. 

Radix: Right. I talked to 
American missionaries down 
and they said that, when Carte 
office and Reagan came in, a 
economic aid and food aid fro1 
U.S. was cut off and no o1 
Managua had bread or whea 
American Baptist missionary’ 
that, when ships from Russia\ 
into the harbor with wheat 
whole town turned out and che 
And she did too, because that's § 
on the table. 
Stanley: If you're hungry, wy 
your neighbor? Jesus told ai 
clear story about a man wh@ 
beaten. The priest went by» 
ignored him, the Pharisee we 
and ignored him, and when th 
who was an outcast, hated b. 
Jews, came and helped him,» 


Peacemaking continued 0 


aking continued from pg 30 


room and everything, obvi- 
the ‘good neighbor” was the 
vhom they all despised. 
yas similar with the publican 
on his knees, beating his chest 
aying “May God forgive me, 
se lamasinner.” The Pharisee 
I thank you, God, that I am not 
his man.” Jesus asked which 
as justified. It was obvious. 
: As a bishop of people in a 
ike Washington, so dependent 
war economy, and as a peace- 
, how do you deal with that? 
e members of your congrega- 
n jobs that are part of the 
ry industrial complex? 
ly: A great many of our 
ical, parent church congrega- 
are Middle Eastern. I don’t 
members of my congregation 
orking in any kind of war 
When I was president of the 
Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
did not expect America to lay 
her arms and be willing to pay 
ice. That would be foolish. 
people who are mature 
h to die or go to prison in 
to be nonviolent—those are 
20ple I call to nonviolence. I 
expect people who are warlike, 
2 who are filled with material- 
) lay down their weapons and 
all kinds of indignities for 
hing they are not prepared 
o be part of. We've got to train 
> to be peaceable, and to start 
action for peace. Too many 
ts are violent. There aren't 
h nonviolent people who are 
for peace. 
+ What project is the World 
ce for Peace working on most 
ly now? 
y: Last spring I spent 15 
days in New Delhi meeting 
the Dalai Lama’s representa- 
ong with Major General Uban 
ng on a peace treaty between 
khs and the Indian govern- 
Mrs. Harinda Durga led 
)0 people in a march for that 
se. The mainstream Sikhs and 
overnment have reached an 
nent now, although there is 
radical fringe group of Sikhs 
as not entered negotiations. 
'Mext project is to organize a 
peace meeting in the Middle 


East to try to negotiate peace 
between Iran and Iraq and between 
Israel and the other nations. 

We are living in the most 
dangerous times. Humankind can 
destroy billions of people instantly 
in a major holocaust. It is very 
important for Christians to be active 
in working for world peace and to be 
praying for it. 

Radix: If you could have one major 
goal for your peace alliance, one that 
you could accomplish in the next 
five years, what would it be? 

Stanley: The single goal would be 
to crucify the ego of man and have 
man submit himself to the spirit and 
will of God. We need to practice, 
really, the two laws Jesus gave: to 
love God the creator with all of our 
being, and to love every other 
person as we love ourselves. 

During the Welsh revival, crime 
stopped, and no pubs were open; 
they were boarded up. There was no 
place to go to drink. Prostitutes 
evaporated; they just didn’t exist 
anymore. For a number of years 
there was a transformed land. It 
wasn't because of greater preaching, 
or greater churchgoing. It was 
because of events that occurred by 
the living power of God. Three 
hundred miles out at sea, people fell 
on the decks of ships and said, “How 
can I be saved? How can I find my 
way to God?” 

World leaders have no solution 
for famine, hunger, disease, for the 
growing loss of jobs all over the 
world, and the growing violence 
everywhere, crime as well as 
divorce. The only answer for the 
world, I believe, is from God. 

I believe we are entering a most 
extraordinary time, where God is 
beginning to draw people together 
in order that his transcendent 
presence may abide in his people. I 
believe that peace comes from the 
Spirit of God alone, and that men 
and women who share that peace 
can transform a convulsing world of 
hatred, war, and greed. Breakable 
treaties and frail human programs 
don’t do it. The ultimate peace ts 
with God himself. 

Nor do today’s degenerate human 
systems of Marxism, hard-core 
nationalism, and capitalism without 


a conscience have an answer for the 
world’s problems. The only solution 
to our problems is from God. 

We have to begin with ourselves. 
We have to strive constantly tor 
inner purity and harmony. That way 
we can radiate peace into our family 
and community, on into national 
and international circles, and thus 
succeed in our mission. Our mission 
is to educate for peace, and to bring a 
peace that has justice and equality 
for lives of all individuals. We hope 
we could come together in a meeting 
from all over the world and look to 
God to fill us with complete joy. 
Then we would truly establish a 
fellowship of unity with God and 
with one another ruled by the love 
and holiness of God. 

Radix: Do you think that’s possi- 
ble? 

Stanley: There is such a gap 
between Gandhi who didn’t call 
himself Christian, but who said we 
could live out the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the people who are 
fooling around and saying we can't 
live by the Sermon on the Mount, 
but who still call themselves 
Christians. 

God’s laws are to protect the 
weak. A man named Robert Ruark 
wrote a book called Something of 
Value. It is a very precious book, 
showing the violence of white 
Africans and the violence of black 
activists in Kenya, and in the end the 
white man holds something of value 
in his arms—the son of the black 
activist, to whom he had been very 
close at one time. Now, the child's 
mother is dead and the father is 
dead. They had killed everybody 
they loved. All that was left was a 
baby. And suddenly to the white 
man this child had value. To us this 
world is that child. 

As caretakers of the future, we 
need to plant the seeds of peace by 
teaching our children to communi- 
cate. Peace begins with them, for 
only they can harvest the peace of 
the future under God. a 


For more information write 
to: The World Alliance for Peace, 
1101 Ocean Front Walk, Suite 4, 
Marina Del Rey, CA. 90291 
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The Lord is King, and hath put on glorious apparel; the Lord 
hath put on his apparel, and girded himself with 
strength. 


—Psalm 93:1 


Like every newborn, he has come from very far. 

His eyes are closed against the brilliance of the star. 
So glorious is he, he goes this immoderate length 
To show his love for us, discarding power and strength. 
Girded for war, humility his mighty dress, 

He moves into the battle wholly weaponless. 

—Madeline L'Engle 


From A Widening Light: Poems of the Incarnation, Luci Shaw, editor, copyright 1984, 
Harold Shaw Publishers, Box 567, Wheaton, IL 60189. Used by permission. 
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Crisis in South Africa 
Interview with Garrison Keillor 
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RA’DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a system as 


decimal system 3, a root word. 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to 
be a people radically set apart from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. 
Jesus Christ 1s our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs @ Asa Nobel Peace Prize winner, Bishop Desmond Tutu of 
South Africa has become an international spokesperson for the anti-apartheid campaign. One of the 
surprising things about hearing Bishop Tutu speak is that despite the burdens he’s taken on for his strife- 
torn country, he radiates a sense of Christian joy (p. 3). # Another important perspective on South Africa 
is given by David Bosch, an Afrikaner who describes some special concerns of white Christians fighting 
against apartheid (p. 5). # Many members of the Radix staff are long-time fans of author and radio host 
Garrison Keillor. We were glad for the chance to interview him (p. 8). ® We are also always glad for the 
chance to check in with our friend Noel Paul Stookey (p. 14). —Sharon 
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recall in the Gospels the 
unt of Jesus calling Levi from 
receipt of customs, calling him 
e one of his special disciples. 
juse Levi was quite taken back by 
, when he got home, he threw a 
y for Jesus and his other disci- 
. Some of the religious elite were 
\dalized that Jesus could do such 
nastly thing: actually sitting at 
le with those who were openly 
wn as sinners, tax collectors, and 
rasts. How could he possibly 
> company with such disrepu- 
e people? 

sus was carrying on what his 
ner had been doing. If we take 
accounts in the Old Testament 
ously, we have a God who could 
lescribed as disreputable, judging 
mn the company he keeps. God 
td the crying of those outcast 
ple and he intervened. “I am 
1e down,” he said. There was 
hing to commend that rabble of 
res and virtually everything to 
redit them. 

30d took sides. He forever 
adalizes people by refusing to be 
eutral God. He takes the side of 
se whom the world counts as no- 
punt, as of little significance, 
se whom the world pushes to the 
iphery, the marginalized ones, 
se who are voiceless. Back in the 
t century he chose to be on the 
2 of a rabble of slaves, and he has 
sistently remained so biased. 


he God Who Takes Sides 


| Bishop Desmond Tutu 


You are not a carbon copy of anybody else. 
You are a glorious original. 


Remember that lovely story in 1 
Kings, chapter 21, where King 
Ahab quite reasonably wanted to 
consolidate his domain. There was, 
however, an awkward piece of land 
that did not belong to him, so he 
made a very reasonable offer to this 
chap, Naboth. He said, “Look here, 
my friend, I want to consolidate my 
royal domain, but your vineyard is 
sticking out awkwardly like a sore 
thumb. I’m willing to give you 
another vineyard equal in value to 
yours. Or I will pay you its value in 
money.’ And that person said,“Not 
on your life.” 

The Scriptures describe Naboth 
without a pedigree. We are not told 
who his father or mother were, 


The 


Scriptures, 


our faith, are 


did just that. 

But then an awkward develop- 
ment occurred: She became preg- 
nant and the king arranged that her 
husband be put to rest. That, too, 
ought to have been the end of the 
story, but it wasn’t. The prophet 
Nathan came to David and told that 
exquisite story about the rich man 
and the poor man and the lamb. And 
the king, not recognizing himself, 
condemned himself out of his own 
mouth. 

That is the kind of God we 
worship. It is tremendous to be able 
to tell such stories to a people who 
are the victims of injustice and 
oppression. You say to them, “You 
know something? God created you 


utterly 


subversive of injustice and oppression. 


which is the Biblical way of saying 
he was a nonentity. The king, 
knowing full well that in Israel land 
was inalienable, knew there was not 
much he could do. So he sulked and 
went home and faced the wall and 
refused to eat. Then in came Queen 
Jezebel and she said, “What's the 
matter?’’ When Ahab told her, she 
said, “Are you a man or a mouse?” 
The king said, “Of course I'm a 
man. And the queen said, “Don’t 
worry, I'll arrange everything for 
you.” So she organized a judicial 
murder, and when it was accom- 
plished, she told the king, “Go, and 
appropriate that vineyard. You 
don’t even need to pay for it. That 
uncooperative fool has been liquida- 
ted 

That ought to have been the end 
of the story, but it wasn’t—because 
God intervened on behalf of that 
nonentity, Naboth. God sent Elijah, 
who said, “You have killed and now 
you have come to take possession. 
Sorry, it cannot happen that way. I 
will intervene. I will enter the lists 
on behalf of that wronged man.” 

There is a similar story when 
King David looked around, saw a 
beautiful woman taking a bath, and 
thought, “I would like to take that 
woman for my harem.” And so he 


because he loved you. You are the 
result of the outpouring of God’s 
love.” 

Do you remember that story at 
the beginning of the book of 
Jeremiah? Jeremiah, a retiring, 
sensitive soul, was afraid that God 
was calling him to bea prophet. God 
said, “You know something, Jeremi- 
ah? Before I formed you in the 
womb, I knew you for my own.” 
Perhaps you say, God doesn’t seem 
to know very much about human 
biology. How can you know some- 
one even before they are conceived? 
But what God was saying was this: 
“Jeremiah, you're not a divine 
afterthought. You are not an 
accident. You were planned from all 
eternity and you have a role to play 
in my plan which no one else can 
fulfill.” 

We can say that to a people who 
are treated as no-account. You say to 
them, “You know something. Some 
of us might look like accidents, but 
none of us is an accident. We have 
been chosen. Through the author of 
Ephesians, God said, ‘He chose us in 
our Lord Jesus Christ before the 
foundation of the world.’ Before the 
foundation of the world God knew 
you and you. And you have a 
uniqueness. You are not a carbon 


copy of anybody else. You ; 
glorious original. You are ur 
with a specialness that is diffic 
describe. 

“You know the meanin 
unique. You have seen a symp 
orchestra, with all those p 
dressed up in formal wear, car 
all those wonderful instrum 
cellos, violins, bassoons, and s 
Sometimes in the orchestra th: 
someone right in the back wii 
all things, a triangle. The cond 
will start off the orchestra ar 
those instruments will go ba- 
beep-beep-beep-beep, and all | 
of things are happening. Nov 
again the conductor will pointt 
back of the orchestra and| 
person with the: triangle will 
solemnly bing. Now in the co 
tion of the composer, somet 
utterly irreplaceable would be | 
that bing didn’t occur ata time 1 
it should occur. Something irrep 
able is lost if your kinds of lo: 
your ways of serving of God 
missing. Each of you is an incre 
occurrence.” 

People who are victimes 
injustice and oppression—pe 
like that older woman wa 
employers don’t even knows 
name because it’s too difficw 
pronounce, and so they calli 
Annie—people like her, wa: 
down the dusty street of Sowete 
really God’s partners, God’s 
roys, God’s representatives. 

The Scriptures, our faith, 
utterly subversive of injustice 
oppression. God says to you at 
you and to you, “You are: 
partners. Will you please help 
Will you please help me, so tha: 
and I can transform the ugline 
this world, its hatred and host 
its pain and anguish, its aliena 
anxieties, and insecurities? Ple 
So that we can transform all of 
into the beauty of my kingdom 
that there can be more compas 
and caring and sharing. So thatt 
can be laughter, joy, peace, reco 
ation. Will you help me?” 


This article was taken fro 
sermon by Bishop Desmond Tu 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, 
1s printed with permission. 


jpentance and conversion al- 
laffect the elements in our lives 
Itouch us most deeply—things 
re most attached and devoted to, 
but which (so we believe) we 
ly cannot live. Those elements 
hot necessarily bad things. On 
ontrary, they may be very good 
vs. Our faith, however, chal- 
bs us to put them in jeopardy. 
tisk living without them. To 
» them behind. In the New 
lish Bible, self-denial is often 
ered ‘leaving self behind.” 

br the patriarch Abraham this 
at being willing to give up Isaac, 
bnly son. He had to transfer his 
Hance from his own ideas about 
future to God’s ideas. For the 
tle Paul it was similar. He used 
dge everybody according to only 
criteria: Was he a Jew? Was he 
mcised? Years later, Paul 
inisced about this in his letter to 
Philippians. He said, “If anyone 
ks to base his claims on 
rnals, I could make a stronger 
for myself. Circumcised on my 
th day, Israelite by race, of the 
> of Benjamin, a Hebrew born 
bred. In my attitude to the law, a 
risee. In pious zeal, a persecutor 
the church. In legal rectitude, 


faultless.” That is what he could 
claim. 

But something happened to Paul. 
The center of gravity of his entire 
life shifted. After that, he said some 
truly shocking things about those 
two earlier criteria. Circumcision he 
now called mutilation. 

As for all those other assets, his 
Jewishness, his being a member of 
the party of the Pharisees, he said, “I 
have written those things off. I 
count everything sheer loss. I count 
it so much rubbish.” He repeated 


J hat the Church Must Do 
1 Obedience to God 


w the Healing of the Land 


that judgment three times to make 
sure we wouldn't miss the point. 

Abraham and Paul had to deny 
themselves. They had to leave self 
behind. Paul in particular had to 
discover that he had it all wrong, 
that his zeal for God’s cause was 
misplaced. Worse still, he was, in 
fact, acting contrary to God's 
will—in his blindness, persecuting 
and oppressing God’s people. That 
is why, when he discovered what his 
practice really had entailed, he used 
such strong language in distancing 
himself from his past convictions 
and practices. 

How does all this apply to us? 
Naturally I cannot speak for black 
Christians. They have to decide for 
themselves whether this has an 
application for them, and if so, what. 
It may not have. That’s not for me to 
decide. I dare not take it on myself to 
say what it means for whites in 
general or for Afrikaners in particu- 
lar. What I do know is, this: A group 
always finds repentance much more 
difficult than does an individual. At 
most I can ask a few questions and 
make some tentative suggestions as 
regards that latter group, the 
Afrikaner. 

The gospel challenges us to be 


raecperes we menes 


WN 
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willing to give up our privileges. As 
a matter of fact, the gospel goes 
further than that. It challenges us to 
leave self behind. That is to deny 
ourselves. It reveals to us that in 
taking it upon ourselves to regulate 
the lives of other people in the 
minutest details, we have over- 
stepped all limits. It urges us to stop 
all this and put it right, now, 
regardless of the consequences. I say 
that because I mean it—regardless 
of the consequences. 

As we perceive this, it entails 
tremendous risks. But the gospel 
challenges us to do justice zow, even 
if the world, our world, comes to an 
end. We know that only if we accept 
this and get up and do it, shall we 
really be free to obey. 

We remind ourselves of Bonhoef- 
fer’s words, “Only the one who 
believes, obeys. Only the one who is 
obedient, believes.”” We know that 
God does not ask about the extent of 
our successes but about the depth of 
our obedience. 

Only if we walk that road—if we 
truly leave self behind—shall we be 
free to live in a country in which we 
no longer have any say, serving in it 
while we truly experience and enjoy 
the freedom of the kingdom of the 
children of God. That is true, even if 
a future South Africa turns out to be 
one ruled by a corrupt and oppres- 
sive Marxist regime, and we have to 
give up all those things to which we 
have always clung for dear life. 

I don’t say this out of defeatism. 
Neither am I suggesting that I 
would welcome a Marxist regime. I 
believe that the communist system 
is abhorrent, and IJ can’t claim I’m 
not afraid. 

Ican’tclaim Iam approving of the 
terrible things that are happening 
also in the black community. Blacks 
against blacks. Intimidating each 
other. Killing each other. Those 
things have to be added to the other 
things we say about the security 
forces to get the complete picture. A 
woman comes back from town 
during a consumer boycott and is 
forced to drink the bottle of cooking 
oil she bought in town and then she 
goes to hospital and dies. Such 
developments frighten me. 

But what I say about self-denial is 
true, even if we get a brutal kind of 


regime. Of course, we may not get 
that. To the utter surprise of the 
Afrikaners we may get a benevolent 
black regime. Who knows? 

The point I’m making, however, 
is not about whatever regime may be 
coming. I’m making this point not 
about them but about us. I’m not 
saying anything about the desirabili- 
ty or not of such a regime. The 
statement I make is about white 
Christians, Afrikaner Christians. 


LTT 
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that the church has survived, , 
all, the blood of the martyrs j 
seed of the church. 

Once again I write these 
with fear and trembling, and 
only because I know that wha 
saying may be misunderstox 
write them not only in the first | 
because of that, but rather, per 
particularly, because I know m 
and my own weakness too we 
make confident statements <¢ 


ao 
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The gospel challenges us to do justice now, 
even tf our world comes to an end. 


I'm suggesting that we should begin 
thinking about the possible emer- 
gence of a situation in which we may 
become the underdogs. I’m suggest- 
ing that we should be able to 
continue being Christians even in 
such circumstances. 

I remind you that the church of 
Christ is alive and surviving today, 
even in Russia and China and 
Vietnam and Iran. I suggest that the 
church in the catacombs is church in 
a truer sense of the word than the 
church in the palaces. It is, for one 
thing, liberated from the guilt of 
privilege and from its bad conscience. 

I am aware that this may involve 
martyrdom, but martyrdom has 
always been one of the disciplines 


my willingness to be a servant 
context where I may be 
underdog and among the oppres 
But again, that’s not my con 
now. 

Not what others might do 
what I should do, is my concern | 
And therefore I can say only t) 
will do it. 

May God have mercy on me. 
the father of the boy with any 
spirit, I can say only, “Lord, 
believe. Help me overcome: 
unbelief. Lord, I am willing. ] 
me overcome my unwillingnes| 

We are, after all, talking not’ 
about processes of reconciliation 
also about demands of obedieé 


That was the terrible lesson A 
| 


and Saul of Tarsus had to learn. 
saw their entire worlds 
bling down before a new world 
be rebuilt out of the ruins, 
by piece. 
course, I would have preferred 
hange in our country to come 
ise of the promptings of the 
it of God and not because of the 
le events we are experiencing 
} days. Biblically stated, I would 
preferred change to come 


my ways as if they were a nation that does 
what is right and has not forsaken the 
commands of its God. They ask me for 
just decisions and seem eager for God to 
come near them. Why have we fasted, 
they say, and you have not seen it, Lord? 
Why have we humbled ourselves, and 
you, God, have not noticed? 


Then God replies, 


On the day of your fasting you do as you 
please and exploit all your workers. You 
cannot fast as you do today and expect 
your voice to be heard on high. Is this the 
kind of fast I have chosen? Only a day for 
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Reconciliation 1s not a human possibility but 
is ultimately, finally, a divine gift. 


juse of the repentance of Israel, 
‘because of the batterings of 
ria. But that is often the way 

works. If our hearts are 
lened to God’s Spirit, he uses 
Pr means. And the executers of 
judgment may surprise us. 

is not sufficient to have a 
onal day of prayer and repen- 
re and fasting, upon another 
onal day of prayer and repen- 
e and fasting, unless we also do 
itution. In Isiah 58, we read just a 
verses at random. 


hout it aloud. Do not hold back. Raise 
our voice like a trumpet. Declare to my 
eople their rebellion and to the house of 
acob their sins. For day after day they 
eek me out. They seem eager to know 


a man to humble himself? Is it only for 
bowing one’s head like a reed and for 
lying on sack cloth and ashes? Is that 
what you call a fast? A day acceptable to 
the Lord? Is not this the kind of fasting I 
have chosen, to loose the chains of 
injustice and untie the cords of the yoke? 
Set the oppressed free and break free 
every yoke. 
Positively then, if that happens, we 
will be freer than we've ever been 
before. We will stand empty-handed 
but free, under God’s open heaven. 
But if we don’t do this, if we reject 
the road of reconciliation, we are 
crucifying Christ anew. Confessing 
our sins and repenting, forgiving 
and reconciling, are not optional 
extras for those who claim to be 
followers of Jesus. Those outside can 


afford to go without these. We 
cannot. 

If we refuse to walk this road, we 
are denying our Lord. We are saying, 
in effect, that what Christ did is of 
no consequence. The middle wall of 
partition is as solid as ever. It is as 
though Christ had never come. Not 
to believe in the possibility of 
reconciliation and not to act as 
people who have found and em- 
braced one another, who really love 
one another with an indestructible 
love, who serve one another, who 
act justly toward one another, not to 
do all this actually means reinfor- 
cing and buttressing the wall that 
divides us. 

The question “Are you prepared 
to be reconciled to your brother and 
sister?’ is in essence the same as the 
question, “Do you believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ?” We cannot 
divorce the two. 

Reconciliation is not a human 
possibility but is ultimately, finally, a 
divine gift. If its realization ts 
dependent on human abilities, we 
would be fools indeed, wasting our 
time. Like the band of disciples, 
despite our faults, we constitute a 
community of hope in the midst of 
despair—not because of ourselves 
but because of our Lord, who bound 
us together and invested us in the 
ministry of reconciliation. 

Our ministry, we often say, is one 
of building bridges. That is true, but 
only in a secondary sense. Primarily 
we are not bridge-builders but 
bridge-crossers. The bridge is al- 
ready there. It is our Lord who in his 
own body of flesh and blood has 
broken down the enmity which 
stood like a dividing wall between 
us. He is the bridge over which we 
cross to each other again and again. 

Lord, have mercy on us. 


This 1s an excerpt from “What Must 
the Church Do in Obedience to God 
for the Healing of the Land?” to be 
printed by MARC, a ministry of 
World Vision International, in 
Documents from the National Ini- 
tiative for Reconciliation, with the 
permission of African Enterprise. 


An Interview with 


Garrison Keillor 


inyone who has ever listened to 
Prairte Home Companion or 
Lake Wobegon Days (a rapidly 
ing group of people), it is clear 
Garrison Keillor is a wonderful 
teller. Like writer Flannery 
nnor, Keillor has the gift of 
nding us of the extraordinary 
b that can invade our everyday 
bents. But unlike Flannery 
mnor’s cast of Southern gro- 
wes, Keillor’s characters strange- 
psemble .. . us. And we are 
bful for the gentle affection he 
vs them. 
few weeks ago in his weekly 
‘iologue, Keillor described the 
correspondence between an old 
st, who, not wanting one more 
on relating to him piously, tells 
male penpal that he 1s an ex- 
ict. She, a fat aging woman, 


sends him a picture of a young 
beautiful woman, supposed to be 
her. The story, like so many of 
Keillor’s, is simple and quiet but 
oddly touching. It’s as though he 1s 
telling us that although many of us 
are not what we would like to be, 
what we are ts, in fact, wonderful, 
because God made us. 

linterviewed Garrison Keillor in 
his room in a San Francisco Hotel 
immediately before he was to give 
the keynote address at the annual 
bookseller’s convention. I was 
amazed at how calm he seemed in 
the face of the upcoming speech. 
The self-professed shy person 
definitely seems to have gained the 
strength to get up and do what needs 
to be done. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


ix: I want to ask you first about 
college graduation you just 
re at. You made some comments 
he air that sounded as though 
were really going to inspire 
n, so I wondered what you 
ally said. 

rison Keillor: I had a great 
ch all ready, in which essentially 
oke on behalf of their parents. I 
red out that some of the people I 
t to high school with. have 


children who are now graduating 
from college. So I am of the 
generation of the parents of the 
college graduates. 

I wanted to tell them on behalf of 
their parents that, first of all, we 
love them. We were of an earlier and 
more reticent class than the flower 
children and the love generation, so 
we might not have told them how 
dearly we love them and what a 
wonderful surprise they were when 


they came along. They were the 
major event of our lives and we 
treasure them. Though we might 
sometimes have been tempted by 
that alternative to children,which is 
to have a lifestyle, in the end, they 
were the right thing to do. I told 
them that we had looked forward to 
them before they arrived, and when 
they arrived we looked forward to 
everything about them, their first 
words and their first steps, and we 
were proud of them. 

It was a great speech, but in the 
end I didn’t give it because it was a 
very warm, humid day. As that 
academic procession wound down 
the hill, into the auditorium, all the 
people were fanning themselves 
with programs. It was like being 
inside a beehive, with constant 
movement. Everyone marched up 
toward the platform, and sweat was 
starting to drip off me—it was so 
close in there. I knew I couldn’t hold 
them for 20 minutes and so I 
couldn’t give the speech. 

God spoke to me when I came 
into the auditorium and said, “Be 
brief.” And so I was. I stood up and 
said a couple things and sat back 
down. And I practically got a 
standing ovation. They came to see 
their kids graduate; that’s what they 
came for, really. They didn’t need a 
heavyweight address. 

Radix: When did you discover that 
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you had a knack for storytelling? 
Keillor: I still haven't discovered it. 
Sometimes | have thought that I do, 
but I don’t think there really is a 
knack. I think the word knack 
applies to an action which consists 
of maybe three or four steps. Such as 
opening a clam with a knife. 
Someone might have a knack for 
that and do it slick. But storytelling, I 
don’t think a person could have a 
knack for that. 
Radix: OK, when did you discover 
you had a gift for storytelling? 
Keillor: I don’t know what gifts 
are, really. I used to listen to stories 
when I was a kid. My great-uncle 
was a terrific storyteller, and he 
lived to the age of 93. It was only a 
couple of years ago that he died. I got 
to hear him tell stories until I was 40 
years old. 
Radix: Are you Norwegian? 
Keillor: No. 
Radix: What is the name Keillor? 
Keillor: Keillor is from the border 
between Northumberland and the 
low border counties of Scotland. 
There’s some heritage from both 
sides. Scot and English. But low Scot, 
not highland Scot. 
Radix: What is your relationship 
to the Plymouth Brethren; how do 
you view them now? 
Keillor: My relationship is that I 
love my family, and my family 
mostly still are in the Brethren. Not 
my immediate family—my brothers 
and sisters have almost all left 
except for a younger sister who is in 
the “open” meetings, which of 
course to us is not the true church. 
Radix: Oh, you were in the Closed 
Brethren. 
Keillor: We did not refer to 
ourselves as closed. We were open to 
the right kind of people. We were 
the saints. We didn’t carry a label, 
we were it. 
Radix: We thought that in the 
Open Brethren, too. 
Keillor: But you're interviewing 
me, I’m not interviewing you. So, for 
the purposes of this interview, we’re 
it. At any rate, most of my family is 
still in. My cousins on my Dad’s side 
and my parents still are. 

I have a great affection and 
respect for the Brethren, and I am 
curious about ways in which I think 


they have changed since I left 20 
years ago. I have a feeling I ought to 
go back. That feeling is especially 
strong now, since I have tried and 
failed to be a Congregationalist. | 
have a feeling that maybe I ought to 
go back among people who have the 
power to make me suffer a little bit. 
The Congregationalists did not 
really have that power. 

Radix: There are a lot of denomin- 
ations between the Closed Brethren 
and the Congregationalists. 
Keillor: Oh, really. Do you have a 
chart at your office? Name them off, 
then. 

Radix: Well, I go toa Presbyterian 
church. That’s sort of in between. 


| 


Keillor: Not where I come from. 
Where I come from, they do book 
reviews on Sunday morning. The 
Congregationalist church I went to 
was part of the UCC. I liked the 
minister a lot and appreciated that 
his sermons were Scripture-based. | 
didn’t leave because the sermons 
were offensive, which is the reason | 
walk out of most churches. Some 
sermons are unbearable. Literally 
unbearable. 

The Presbyterians are not be- 
tween the UCC and the Closed Breth- 
ren. There’s not a gradation, we're 
talking about something very differ- 
ent. When the Brethren—closed, 
open, half-mast, whatever you want 
to call them—when the Brethren 
accepted the authority of Scripture, 
they liberated themselves. When 


they accepted the authority 9, 
Holy Spirit they liberated ¢j 
selves from being liberals 
conservatives. They liberated t] 
selves from being Americans, . 

The more I think about fy 
mentalists, the freer they see: 
me, the more adventurous - 
seem. I don’t see them as conse 
tive at all. I don’t see how « 
people could either. Consery 
means to preserve the status. 
And the status quo in the churey 
large in the world-at-larg 
nothing that fundamentalists y 
want to preserve. 

Radix: But a lot of fundamenta 
do want to preserve the statusy 
especially the economic system: 
Keillor: I guess we'd have toa 
on who we mean by fundamer 
ists. Idon’t mean everyone who 
themselves that. I think thata } 
personal entrepreneurs are « 
campaigning under that trade n 
But I’m referring to the peoy 
know, the people I grew up 1 
who I think are really quite ra’ 
people. But I don’t have to sit 
and defend them unless yow 
going to attack them. Ther 
course, I would defend them. 
Radix: I don’t want to attack tl 
so let’s change the subject. | 
would you describe yourself if: 
listed your occupation? 
Keillor: One word. Writer. 
Radix: How did you come up » 
the idea of starting the “Pr? 
Home Companion’’? | 
Keillor: I was writing for a li 
and doing all right at it. Not 8 
but all right, supporting a wife’ 
child. I wanted to do somethin 
fun in radio to get away from: 
typewriter for at least a little bit) 
week. Otherwise, I spent almos 
my time in a back bedroom, sit 
at a typewriter looking outa win 
across the back yard at a Luthi 
seminary. I wanted to get out of: 
room. 

I had done a few readings f 
my own stuff at the Walker’ 
Center in Minneapolis and pe 
laughed and all. I enjoyed d\ 
them. I had never been on $ 
before. I thought I'd try a $ 
onstage in front of people. 1 
written an article for the | 


r about the Grand Ole Opry 
got a me a little bit poked up 
that. 

Ist wanted to get out of the 
. I'm not sure it was such a 
idea, but there’s nothing I can 
ut it right now. 

: The show has been going 
10 years? 

yr: Twelve years in July. 

<: Has it changed? 

r: A great deal. The same as | 
Somewhat for the better, 


> 
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ck: How has it changed? 

or: I wouldn’t know where to 
Do you really want to know? 
ck: Just one example. 

r: Well, in 10 years I think I 
ome to sing much better than 
t the beginning. 1am a much 
* singer, but I don’t sing as 
. | used to sing a lot. I don’t 
be. 

: So the Grand Ole Opry in 
way inspired your vision for 
ow? 

r: I don’t think it inspired it. 
n I went down to Nashville I 
wonderful time writing the 
for the New Yorker. | watched 
do the Grand Ole opry and I 
could do that, and it would bea 
fun. Of course when you see it 
on’t reckon on how much work 
t go into it. But it’s good we 
know those things; otherwise 
never get started. We’d just sit 
1 and turn on cable TV. 

x: It’s interesting that your 
has been so successful, because 
thing is more video-oriented 


or: Your magazine isn’t. 

ie No. 

lor: I don’t think everything is 
ideo-oriented. People are still 
ere, and can respond to many 
rs other than video. I don't 
y if our show is successful. I 
: necessarily count success that 
—but perhaps your magazine 
| someday have a 20-story 
ing in downtown San Francis- 
)r will have the 20th floor of a 
ing there. It'll be coming out 
a week. 

x: I don’t want it out once a 


lor: Well, you won't be doing it 


all yourself. You'll be the execu- 
tive and you'll have quite a large 
staff. And you will be touring with 
your Sharon Gallagher Evangelistic 
Team, with your song leader, your 
warm-up preacher, and your choir. 
Doing TV, maybe a cable Christian 
news number. Do you want me to 
tell you anything more about this, or 
have you heard enough about it? 
Radix: Sounds scary. 

Keillor: I don’t think it’s scary. 
America has not had a big woman 
evangelist now for quite awhile. 
Radix: Kathryn Kuhlman was big. 
Keillor: Was she really? Not in our 
part of the country. 

Radix: She was big among charis- 


matics. 

Keillor: She wasn’t a crossover 
star. Aimee Semple McPherson 
might have been the last one. Has 
anybody gone back and tried to fix 
up her reputation? 

Radix: I don’t know. 

Keillor: I think she might stand to 
be rescued. I mean, she’s condemned 
on the basis of one little incident, 
really. Someone should rescue her 
reputation if it can be rescued, which 
I assume it can be. Everybody’s 
reputation can be rescued. But I take 
it you are not going to do it yourself? 
Radix: That’s not my calling. 
Keillor: Do you want to talk some 
more about your calling, or... 
Radix: No. You've already told me 
that this is your interview. How do 
you see your audience? Who are 


they? 

Keillor: I don’t have any statistical 
information about them whatso- 
ever. If that’s what you want, I can't 
give it to you. 

Radix: Whom do you sense you're 
communicating with? 

Keillor: I get letters from a lot of 
people who write to me about 
themselves, and I have them in 
mind, I see them as the audience. 
The most recent hundred people 
who have written me letters about 
themselves I visualize as _ the 
audience. I don’t see the audience as 
people who are close up, as you are 
here. Maybe I see the audience as 
people who are over there at the St. 
Francis Hotel. I would know a little 
bit about each person behind each of 
those windows, but not a great deal. 
To me, that’s my audience, about 
100 to 150 people. That’s a good 
enough audience. You can't really 
keep more people than that in mind. 
Radix: How do you come up with 
your monologues? 

Keillor: They are based on a little 
something that has happened to 
me—it doesn’t take much. For 
example, the time I quit smoking 
cigarettes, became the _ biology 
teacher in Lake Wobegon who 
stopped smoking. 

Here are the beginning notes for 
what may be next Saturday’s 
monologue. I’m thinking of sending 
the banker and his wife on a plane 
and they take their 12-year-old 
great-nephew along for his first trip 
away from his family. What seems 
to be the key of the story right now is 
that this older couple have a couple 
of glasses of wine on the plane and 
they become talkative and kind of 
friendly with strangers in a way that 
we from the Midwest simply are not 
supposed to be. And they embarrass 
this boy. He’d like not to be close to 
them, would like to remove himself 
from then, but he needs them. He’s 
with them. He’s a child; they’re 
grownups. The plane is landing in 
Los Angeles at the airport, and he 
has to stay close to them because he 
needs them. I don’t know if it’s 
going to be about that or not, but it is 
something that occurred to me. 
Radix: | felt bad that Rev. Ingqvist 
missed his trip to Florida. 


Continued on b. 25 11° 


COUNT ERP ON 


A Report from South Africa 


Two Stories from Lesotho 


Lesotho is a small country in 
South East Africa surrounded by 
South Africa. For years its economy 
has been dependent on South Africa 
where Lesotho men find jobs as mi- 
grant laborers. The effect of this rela- 
tionship on Lesotho society and fam- 
ily life has often been devastating. 

Following are two accounts of the 
lives of Lesotho women. 


My Life as a Migrant’s Wife 


As a migrant’s wife, life is very 
fearful, lonesome, unpredictable, 
and difficult. As a Mosotho woman, 
I battle daily getting water, gather- 
ing firewood from the eroded hills, 
and weeding and harvesting from 
the infertile fields which have been 
badly ploughed and strickened by 
drought. I get very little from the 
fields, and I no longer have 
members of the extended family to 
look after my young ones. 

My life is centered around my five 
children whom I am bringing up 
alone. I have to carry daily on my 
back, Thabo, who is two and a half 
years old, whom I cannot wean in 
the absence of his father. 

My dear husband left promising 
to write to us, to send us money, and 
to visit us as regularly as he could 
afford. But the promise withered. 
When he left, I never foresaw any 
problems and was even happy 
because, like my mother, I would 
have a husband working in the 
mines. I wonder why it is that my 


mother never discussed her prob- 
lems with me. Is it because she was 
aware that for an illiterate rural boy 
there is almost no other form of 
employment? My daughter still 
expects to marry a migrant worker. 
Am JI also going to let her marry a 
migrant (if, by the time she marries, 
mines will still be hiring Basotho 
men) and hope she will have better 
luck? 

Please allow me to load you with 
the fears and problems of my life. In 
the past I often waited six or more 
weeks, going down daily to our local 
shop where we collect our mail, fora 
letter and money from my husband. 
Even when I did receive letters from 
my dear husband, each letter had a 
different handwriting and I then 
realized what a setback illiteracy is. I 
could no longer be open and frank in 
my letters to him because they were 
not private. They have to be read to 
my husband by someone else. Did 
this mean that communication was 
breaking down between us? 

Sometimes when a letter came 
from my husband, there was a 
yellow piece of paper enclosed (a 
TEBA Remittance Voucher). The 
voucher was a promise that money 
from my husband would eventually 
come. In Sesotho the voucher 
promised that if my husband 
worked in the mines, I could not be 
poor. But in English it stated that I 
should wait for 10 days before I 
could go to the remitting office to 
cash it. But I always needed the 
money immediately for my family. 
That is why I often went early to the 
remitting office only to be turned 
back and told to return on the 
correct date. Even when I got the 
money, my husband would have 


given me instructions on how to) 
the money, on some _ build 
material or something else. 
would have made no allowance: 
household emergencies  such> 
Sello’s broken foot or Nthabiser 
need for a new pair of shoes. Wi 
was I expected to do? 

Once my husband came ho) 
We could no longer understande 
other. While I talked about ~ 
present drought problems and 
forth-coming Balimo ceremifil 
my family, he talked about buyit 
black-and-white television set. 
continually complained about - 
carelessness and how hard it ° 
sleeping on the floor. What is itt! 
the mines have taught him? Wi 
are his values now? 

My heaviest burden now is havi 
to support a permanently disak: 
husband, returned to me, discars 
by the mines. He no longer has « 
skills suitable for village 
Perhaps my friend’s case is wors¢ 
her husband died in the mit 
Together my friend and | are for 
by conditions beyond our contro: 
become breadwinners. How s 
we survive right here in our villa! 
Is there a worse fate than this? I 
now one of the poorest womefs 
this village, which is already po» 

Yes, bring up our children’ 
must. But how? My friend 
become stronger while I h 
become weaker. I have fought © 
battle with all my might. Yes, Ih 
lost, because my children still de 
go to school. They ‘have no 
blankets in winter and no ¢ 
clothes at Christmas. Please E 
with me; I give up. I can’t say W 
shall become of me, let alone! 
children. | 


emote parts of Tanzania and 
®, great distances from govern- 
| contact and overseas aid proj- 
\where infrastructure with the 
centers 1s minimal, local vil- 


| together on small projects 
| communal gardens, water col- 
nm and storage) in order to 
rove their lives. The following 
le 1s an example from Lesotho 
as possible trend. 


‘Kolo Grass Mats Project 


) Likhakeng is a small village on 
western side of Kolo Mountain 
esotho. This village is in a part 
he country greatly affected by 
ion. People here are very poor 
use little or no income comes to 
women from their husbands 
king in the mines. The villagers 
lin medical care and do their 
or shopping in Maseru or 
eteng, the two nearest urban 
ers. To travel there, they must 
e before the sun rises and walk 
br 12 km to be at the nearest bus 
when the bus departs at 6 a.m. 
s same bus, the only bus, finally 
rns in the evening. 

spite of that, women at this 
ge have decided to do some- 
ig about their lives. Fairly 
essfully, people have under- 
na project now being carried 
by a third generation of women 
his village. They have managed, 
hout any outside help, to contin- 
heir project up to the present. 


The project is run cooperatively 
and informally. The women come 
together twice a year and decide ona 
date for going to one farm in the 
Orange Free State (South Africa) to 
get moseme grass (which no longer 
grows in Lesotho). They make 
arrangements about leaving their 
families because they will be gone 
for at least two weeks. During the 
first week of their stay on the farm, 
they collect about 15 bundles of 
grass per person at a cost of 75 cents 
a bundle. But they need transport to 
get this grass to Lesotho. So they 
work for this farmer during the 
second week of their stay, providing 
their own food. With what the 
farmer pays them, they hire his 
truck to get their grass to the border 
post. 

Once they have their grass at the 
border post, they hire another truck 
to get it near Kolo Likhakeng. This 
transport costs them about two 
maloti per bundle. Once they get 
home, the group disperses and they 
start making grass mats individually 
at their own rate. 

Marketing these mats is not a big 
problem because they sell first in the 
rural areas for trade in mainly maize 
and sorghum, and for smaller things 
like chickens. They then sell the rest 
of the grass mats in urban areas for 
cash, which is used mainly for cloth- 
ing, school fees, and other family 


needs. They never sell as a group, 
but when going to sell in towns, they 
travel together in twos or threes. 
These women have all been taught 
the skill of making these mats by 
other women in the village, most of 
whom are involved in the project. 

The major problem in their 
project is transporting the grass 
from the farm in the Free State to 
Lesotho. They also have a problem 
of having to walk the 12 km, from 
the road to the village with their 
finished mats. They live in an area 
where there is very little water and 
their spring is about five km from 
the village. They are hit by drought 
and, even when rains come, their 
harvest is poor because the soil is no 
longer productive. They have few 
alternative forms of income, so 
whatever they get from the sales of 
grass mats is never enough for 
bigger family projects. But they are 
still able to feed the children and 
other family members in need. 

In spite of these difficulties, the 
women are happy with their project. 
They say they will continue and 
never leave it for any other project, 
even if one was brought to their 
village. The grass mats project is an 
inheritance from their mothers. Ml 


Reprinted from Work for Justice, 
Transformation Resource Centre, 
P.O. Box 1388, Maseru, 100 Lesotho. 
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JUBAL 


Noel Paul Stookey 


talks about his music, Peter 


Paul and Mary, and apartheid 


Since becoming a Christian the 
decision to work for justice has 
come from the inside out, not 


from the outside ” » 


Singer/songwriter Noel Paul 
Stookey has been a long-time friend 
of Radix. The following interview 
was done several days after Stookey 
had been arrested with Peter 
Yarrow and Mary Travers at an 
anti-apartheid demonstration out- 
side the South African Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. where Peter, Paul 
and Mary sang and South African 
Bishop Tutu, who was also present, 
praised the crowd for their efforts. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: What were your impres- 
sions of Bishop Tutu? 

Noel Paul Stookey: The first time 
we met was at the rally, about 300 
feet from the South African D.C. 
embassy. I felt a strong sense that 
something was going on there that 
was bigger than all of us. When he 
hugged me, it transmitted that we 
were fellow soldiers-in-arms, even 
though Tutu himself could not be 
involved in the actual protest on the 
steps of the embassy, lest his visa be 
revoked and he be deported. None- 
theless, he knew that we were the 
ones who were going to take a 
Statement to the embassy. 

she is no slouch when it comes to 
words. It’s beautifully written and all 
12 of us signed it. We tried to gain 
entrance to the embassy, and were 
refused. But at least we felt we had 
accomplished something by getting 
the statement in. It’s quite frustra- 
ting to go up to a door and talk to it 
and not see anybody, and hear a 
disembodied voice come back at you 
and then turn around and leave. So 
to be able actually to give them a 
document felt kind of like submit- 


ting the Magna Carta. 

My second contact with Tutu » 
when I happened to be on the en: 
a picket line—but there was 
much opportunity to talk then. , 
matter of fact, in those situati 
there is seldom opportunity tot 
there is only opportunity to pray: 
a common understanding. We s 
“Blowing in the Wind” at a li 
rally and then we got on the: 
which would take us to the emba 
As we got on the bus, the bis» 
blessed us and said a prayer inr 
native tongue (which has all tk 
strange and wonderful my 
clicks). He prayed that God woul 
with us and that we would hl 
strength of purpose. With that 
left the bus, but with hugs for eac; 
us. There wasn’t time for more; 
Radix: I get the impression 
poor man is really putting his bl 
on the line. 

Stookey: For sure. 

Radix: Did you get arrested? 
Stookey: Yes. The standard rul: 
that you are not to demonst* 
within 300 feet of an emba: 
That’s the actual law we viola: 
Something I didn’t know is that) 
distance between the public si 
walk and the embassy itself, as \ 
as the interior of the embassy. 
considered foreign soil. It’s alm 
like a sanctuary. So after attempt 
to gain entrance to the building: 
12 of us had a word of prayer led | 
rabbi who had gone to Russia w 
Mary about a year ago to speak w 
Soviet Jews. 

Radix: Was that the first time: 
three of you got arrested? 
Stookey: Yes, of all the times we 


in close to it, or endangered, we'd 
ler been arrested. 

lix: Could you tell me why you 
ise this issue to put yourselves on 
line for? 

okey: It was circumstantial. | 
it think the issue was any more 
ical than the civil rights issue of 
| mid-’60s, but the circumstances 
t themselves to the arrest. In 
ler words, times change in 15 or 
lyears, and there is a time and a 
ce for everything and this was 
| time. Our intensity of concern 
certainly no less in the mid-’60s. 
s just happens to be one of the 
ire effective tools now. 

e number of tools with which 
jmake a protest to the South 
ican embassy has been greatly 
juced. There is very little we can 
| whereas in the civil rights 
jvement there were many places 
zo, and not all of them resulted in 
iting arrested. 

in this instance, the vehicle for 
sing consciousness about the 
he was to submit to arrest. Three 
herations of Mary’s family were 


iry’s daughter—and Peter and his 
nghter were there. One of the 
eet, poignant parts of the story is 
it when we had our organizing 
eting three men wandered up 
m the basement, and one of the 
yanizers turned to them and said, 
lid you come to be arrested 
lay?” These three visiting clergy- 
'’n were having a budget meeting 
» their church downstairs and they 
lwent for it. They said, “Well, let’s 
d out a little bit more.” When 
py did, they all said, “Yes, we do 
nt to be arrested.” So they were 
t of our group of 12. 

\dix: You've always been involved 
justice issues. Is there a difference 
your motivation since becoming a 
iistian? 

okey: Yes, I think I know what 
nh doing. In the beginning I just 
sumed it was the right thing to do. 
id I pretty much followed the lead 
Peter and Mary. But as in the case 
involvement in Central America, 
d in the case of environmental 
ues, since becoming a Christian in 
68, the decision to do these things 


tre—her mother, Mary, and 


has come from the inside out, not 
from the outside in. 

Radix: Are the three of you pretty 
much agreed on things? Do you 
have meetings and vote on what to 
do? 

Stookey: Some issues come up that 
one of us feels more strongly about 
than another, or perhaps logistically 
something won't work for one of us. 
We do have priorities in our own 
personal lives, and the voting is 
informal, but certainly if it’s an issue 
then we all agree on it. For instance, 
we're involved with Hands Across 
America, the extension of “We Are 
the World” into the context of 
actually linking hands across geo- 
graphic America in May 1986. 

Call it a vision or prophetic, but 
25 years ago in a New York 
basement I wrote a short story about 
a young boy and his father going to 
stand on a platform to hold hands 
around the world with other people. 
It was a science fiction story at the 
time. But here we are, 25 years later, 
and we are actually going to hold 
hands across America and raise an 
enormous amount of money at the 
same time to feed the hungry in the 
country. 

Radix: One reason I’m interested is 
that it’s almost incredible that the 
three of you are still working 
together. When you think of other 
groups who were together when you 
started—Simon and Garfunkel, the 
Beatles—they ve all split up because 
of ego problems. 

Stookey: I’m not sure it was ego 
problems, unless what you mean by 
ego problems is that they were not 
willing to compromise or yield to 
the group image, whatever that 
group image might be. I would agree 
that in some instances there are 
people who say “I have to be me.” 
And what they mean by that is not 
that they have to be a complete 
person, but they have to have all the 
glory. In that case, you'd be right, but 
in the case of Peter, Mary, and 
myself, this thing called folk Music 
has always respected the integrity of 
the components—although at one 
time I personally got swept up in 
being part of Peter, Paul and Mary, 
and then the “Peter, Paul and Mary 


] 


6 


part” got so big that [lost all track of 
who I was. 

Now in retrospect I suppose I 
could cluck-cluck and be thankful 
that it happened, because so much of 
my life was spent looking for what I 
have now come to discover: God. 
But I didn’t know it at the time. I was 
just looking for comfort. When you 
are looking for comfort, you look 
everywhere. 

In the second decade of Peter, 
Paul and Mary, which began in 1978 
after seven years off, we were much 
more tolerant of each _ other’s 
personalities and probably much 
stronger individually, because we 
had spent that time apart. We were 
much more aware of a need to keep 
the relationship cultivated. That, in 
fact, was what made the synergy 
work. 

When Peter, Paul and Mary come 
onstage, I’m sure that people like 
the way we sing, but if you asked 
them to describe what it was that 
they got from our concert, I don’t 
think they would tell you that it was 
pretty music. I think that’s because 
we allow each other, and the public 
allows us, to maintain individual 
integrity. 

It depends on the kind of 

circumstances we perform in. When 
we do our own concerts for two 
hours, people leave feeling they 
know us individually and as a group. 
Sometimes it’s hard, but 98 percent 
of the time we respect each other’s 
individuality, and the public seems 
to understand that this is what 
makes Peter, Paul and Mary. 
Radix: Are Mary and Peter reli- 
gious? 
Stookey: No. Mary calls herself a 
lapsed Baptist. In our appreciation 
of the Spirit of God, I think we are 
more closely aligned than words can 
describe. But in rendering it into a 
mutually agreeable slogan, that we'd 
have trouble with. I’ve had the 
impact of a personal commitment to 
Christ, while Peter would tend to 
describe himself more in terms of 
humanistic awareness. I think Mary 
is somewhere between our two 
extremes. 

That’s all conjecture on my part, 
because we don’t talk about it, we 
just try to live it. 


Radix: When I heard you 
concert three years ago at ¢ 
Concord Pavilion, I noticed I w 
sitting with a group of suburbanit: 
who were really into all your ¢ 
stuff. And then when you did yo 
song about El Salvador they got ki, 
of hostile. My feeling was th 
you've always made specific soc 
commentaries, but they heard yo 
old songs as icons, and got unco: 
fortable when you got specific abe 
current situations. 

Stookey: Well, they used to 
uncomfortable with the old sor 
too. It’s one thing to hear a song th 
says ‘Doo-wappa-baby, I can see i 
can see it in your eyes.”” You do th 
20 or 30 times over a driving bé 
with a lot of intricate melody a 
you get an idea of what the lyric 
about. But with folk music, the 
may be a verse that’s got as mai 
words in it as the Gettysbw 
Address. How much can the huny 
mind handle? 

A lot of people have lost t 
ability to listen. I see that in 1 
Christian concerts with Bodywor 
I am entirely too wordy for most: 
the audiences that we sing to. TI’ 
are not following that closely. It’s 
if they haven't used that muscle 1: 
long time. 

So, when regulars (let’s call th 

group of suburbanites out on t 
lawn regulars) come toa Peter, Pa’ 
and Mary concert, they don’t have 
think when they hear the _ ic« 
When something comes up tk 
they have to work on, that mez 
the concert is going to take on 
different tone. After they reali 
that, then there are two ways 
going to work. One, they are got 
to derive immediate pleasure out! 
it; or two, it’s going to prove 
them. 
Radix: I’ve heard that the avere 
American reads less than one boo: 
year. I suppose they don’t want) 
listen to a musician who is a por 
Stookey: I think the time m 
come when substance will be ack 
for in much the same way that itv 
in the 60s and in times before. I 
that longing does seem to come} 
waves. 


Jhy? 


lms 20 through 30 are my 
sonal “panic button” section of 
| Bible. I read them again 
enever I sense that I’m in deep 
ible. For me they function like 
| “death rattle” of the Plains 
ijans, summoning up that last bit 
strength when I’m in a jam and 
| sure how much strength I have 


hen harsh reality closes in on 
what I need is not an escape 
im reality. I need a reminder of a 
jnter-reality, or rather, of the 
ae reality as seen from God’s 
Int of view. That's what those 


| vanishing into the distant past 
di distant future, they provide an 
irnal perspective on life. 

Poetry gets to the point. Those 
ilms are rich in human experi- 
re as well as divine perspective. 
holars who dig in them for 
ropositional” truth are like strip- 
iners laying waste a magnificent 
intryside to bring “wealth” out of 


planation, either theological or 


| lity. 
| : 


ffishness, and, yes, 
lhat I need then may be explain- 


ans knowing—before I can arrive 


a fully satisfying explanation, 


HAVE YOu SEEN JESUS? 


Sometimes I must face my own 44é 


lir may be reasonable, yet reason is 3 
it what God prescribes for my & 
dition. At a loss to see exactly § 
w I fit into the eternal ecology, I ; 
‘ed a believable assurance of God's yes 
ility to find a niche for me. That Pica 


There’s nothing wrong with — 
wanting an explanation, or working ~~ 
on putting one together. Science and © ™: 
theology are worthy modes of 
thinking. But when one is in’- 
extremis, analysis is of little use... 
Then we need reassurance that the 
world makes sense, including our-: 
part of it, so that “all is not lost.” /« 
The Bible reminds us that human »~ 
beings are always im extremis,*- 
always at risk of “losing it” both2*.--~ 
personally and on a larger scale. fag. ie 
Hence a religious mode of response % ae By tegen 


when we sense our extremity. Faith 3 
in Jesus Christ is “coming to life.” S¥%3 

I think that’s why so much of the 
Bible is in the form of poetry, and % 


draw more than an _ intellectual 
response from us. Those particular: 
psalms, for example, lead me: 
reflectively beside still waters. They: 


e ground. No Christian expects 2% 
lence to give us the whole picture. : 
ink it is equally wrong to make * 


entific, our dominant response to ~~” 


mortality. 222: 


fore all the evidence is in, before A-wsgtheke 


ir theological or scientific theories #7, 
n be exhaustively tested. Knowing * 


od does not depend on owr ability PRERD PS TL 


explain. 


La 


Keith Criss (illustration) 
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FILM 


The Official Story 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Most of us hear only the official 
version of world events, summar- 
ized in short segments on the 
nightly news, or argued by politi- 
cians with their own axes to grind. 
Ways to get more information exist, 
but that takes initiative. In fact, to 
dig any deeper in some places can be 
dangerous and even life-threatening. 

In Argentina, during the seven- 
year military dictatorship (1976- 
83), between 15,000 and 30,000 
people “disappeared”; they were 
kidnapped and tortured by the 
military for suspected political 
activities or for knowing someone 
suspected of political activity. 

Officially, the regime denied that 
any such thing was happening. But 
for nine years, each Thursday at 3:30 
p-m. a group of women, the 
“Mothers of the Plaza,” slowly 
marched through the Plaza de Mayo 
in Buenos Aires carrying placards 
with pictures of their lost sons and 
daughters. That weekly public 
demonstration made the regime’s 
claim more and more difficult to 
believe. 

When the movie The Offictal 
Story begins, we are introduced to 
Alicia, a college professor, and her 
businessman husband. They have a 
gracious lifestyle and warm family 
life centered in their love for each 
other and for their adopted four- 
year-old daughter. Alicia is a history 


professor who is careful not to make 
comments or judgments about 
present history as it unfolds. 

When an old friend returns from 
exile in Europe, she joins Alicia fora 
late-night talk. Over after-dinner 
drinks, they talk about diets, chil- 
dren, and other old friends. Then 
Alicia’s friend begins to talk about 
the imprisonment and torture that 
preceded her exile. She describes 
how other women prisoners who 
gave birth in prison had their babies 
taken away from them. In the 
moments it takes to relate that 
information, Alicia’s world changes 
completely. 

She becomes obsessed with 
discovering the origins of their own 
adopted daughter. In the quiet 
search she begins, Alicia battles 
against her own desire to keep her 
family secure and against her 
husband’s growing rage at her 
inquiries. She has crossed a line and 
can’t pretend any more that certain 
things aren’t happening. She wants 
her ordinary happiness back, but 
can’t accept a happiness based on 
someone else’s misery. 

Eventually Alicia meets a woman, 
one of the ‘““Madres de la Plaza”, who 
may be her daughter’s real grand- 
mother. She invites the woman in 
for tea. The woman, in her old 
sweater, carrying the worn placard 
of her missing daughter in a straw 


bag, is ill at ease in Alicia’s f 
drawing room. But she’s hopeful. 
much hangs in the balance, after 
many years of carrying a memory 
a real granddaughter. 

The women are nervous, 
polite. Then Alicia’s husband cor 
in. When he finds out who 
woman ts, he calls her a bag lady, ¢ 
storms around until she leaves 
house. 

That was one of the most mov) 
and telling scenes in the film, rais« 
a question I always wonder abo 
“How do people who are involvec 
public crimes act when they are 
home?” During Watergate I wanr 
to know how Nixon treated F 
(Other couples like the Marcox 
seem obviously well-matched 
venality.) In this film we see wh 
happens when the two worlds ti; 
Alicia’s husband has tried to ke 
separate intersect, irrevocably. 

I've seen other insightful fil 
about Latin American politics, E 
beyond its message, The Offi 
Story is an extremely well-craf' 
film. The dialogue is nuanced a 
natural, and the acting supe 
(particularly Norma Aleandro 
Alicia). It is the best film I’ve sé 
this year, and I hope that its Os¢ 
for Best Foreign Film prolongs : 
circulation. 


cn MUSIC 


State of the Heart 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


é of the Heart by Bodyworks and 
' Stookey, New Pax Records, 
35. 


} 


ing on the walls 
ingry eyes in doorways where the 
jting dreamer falls 
H we can watch him on our TVs 
la dish out on the lawn 
we wonder where the value 
| 


: are signs out on the highway 


lreality has gone 
1en they say they've got a tape on 


ry part 
\the state of the heart. 


dhis group Bodyworks, the ‘state 
the heart” is questioned in the 
le cut, a pensive song with a 
unting synthesizer wash in the 
ckground. In the song, Stookey 
estions consumer love (the state 
the heart on billboards or the 
levision screen), and the shallow 
ve of pop songs. These loves that 
ape the state of our cultural hearts 
seen as fleeting, empty, and even 
lating (for example, the hungry 
e seen from a safe distance on 
V). The song’s moody bass solo 
usically captures the sadness of the 
len state of the heart. Yet, in the 
idst of the melancholy music, 
ookey sings of the “ancient 
vitation”: “... I’ve seen what love 
n do/And I know that when we 


it newest album by Paul Stookey 


die we never part/From the state of 
the heart.” 

The album State of the Heart 
explores the heart throughout. 
There are slow, piano-accompanied 
love songs to God, a country & 
western-flavored song (“For Christ- 
mas’) about a spiritually changed 
heart, an upbeat invitation (“joy can 
fill your heart . . . all you got to do ts 
love him’), and a narrative, “Circuit 
Rider,” about a rural missionary 
preacher who, “counting on help 
from above,” leads a revival of 
hearts. 

Musically, the album is full of 
melodic, catchy songs. We hear 
inspired harmonies by Stookey and 
other band members, particularly 
Karla Thibodeau; “Made in the 
Image,” a Stookey-Thibodeau duet 
on side two; and the “Circuit Rider” 
with its vocal harmonies on side 
one. 

Thibodeau as a songwriter is 
poetically disappointing. In “Heart's 
Desire” the chorus lines, “You set 
the world on fire/You set the 
captives free/ And made me want to 
sing/I can do anything/Through 
Christ who strengthens me” do little 
to capture the writer's love for God 
because the lyrics recycle Biblical 
language rather than express a 
“new” revelation (metaphorically) 
of God’s love. The opposite is true 


for Michael Kelly Blanchard’s 
composition “Coast to Coast,” a 
song with a crisp acoustic guitar 
accompaniment, about looking down 
on the earth from an airplane. 
Rather than borrow from a Biblical 
psalm, Blanchard writes a “new 
song” with fresh poetic images that 
elucidate his sense of wonder and 
worship. 


There’s cotton on the river 
Winter on the peaks 

A crescent silver sliver 

That’s almost fast asleep 

And it comes to my attention 
As we bank into the sun 
Creation’s a confession of a love 
That’s just begun 


The centerpiece song of the 
album, and by far the most 
interesting piece musically, is the 
ambitious “Come Away Suite” that 
opens side two. In the three songs 
that make up the suite, Stookey 
explores getting lost in ideology, be 
it political or religious, and losing 
touch with love so that “the evil that 
they seek to destroy now wears 
their face/ And dulls their heart.” In 
the “Global Destiny” part of the 
suite, Stookey sings of a corrupt 
nation preparing for war (“They 
jettison provisions/To make room 
for larger guns”) while pledging a 
convenient allegiance to God: 

Continued on p. 23 
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The Person in Psychology: 

A Contemporary Appraisal by 
Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen. 
Eerdmans, 1985, paper, $10.95. 


reviewed by Susan S. Phillips 


t last we have a truly schol- 

arly Christian appraisal of 

today’s academic psycholo- 
gies. Radix contributing editor Mary 
Stewart Van Leeuwen, author of 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice (1982), 
has written this third volume in the 
“Studies in a Christian World View” 
series sponsored by Toronto's 
Institute for Advanced Christian 
Study. The aim of the series is to 
articulate “a Christian world view in 
contrast to current non-Christian 
world views,’ and Van Leeuwen 
does that with grace and intel- 
ligence. 

The book is explicitly Christian 
throughout. It also is intellectually 
fair to the discipline it treats, 
respectfully examining psychology 
and its practitioners without the 
superior tone sometimes adopted by 
Christians toward science. 

The theoretical task Van Leeuwen 
assigns the book is two-fold: (1) to 
separate “biblical from unbiblical 
assumptions in several areas of con- 
temporary academic psychology,” 
and (2) to suggest “theoretical 
developments that more adequately 
comport with a Christian psychol- 
ogy of the person.” 

The author begins her task by 
grounding the book philosophically, 
in the disciplines of both science and 
theology. As an academic social 
psychologist by training, she allies 
herself with the postmodernists 
who consider scientific practice to be 


affected by the practitioner's meta- 
physical world views. (As an evan- 
gelical Christian, she believes in the 
authority of Scripture and in Scrip- 
ture’s teaching about the nature of 
persons.) The philosophical under- 
pinnings of the book’s major themes 
and arguments are impressive. They 
form a foundation upon which the 
author is able to address the 
complex and controversial issues 
she tackles. 

Van Leeuwen states that the 
mandate of Christian psychology is 
to expose the ideologies of “neutral” 
science and to make clear our own 
values, interests, and world views, 
which inevitably interact with all 
phases of our work. Subjectivism 
interacts with the “construction of 
theories, the choice and application 
of methods, the organization and 
interpretation of findings,” and 
with the layperson’s assimilation of 
what scientists offer. 

We are assured that a clearly 
articulated world view is a boon to 
scientists (and to  nonscientists) 
because it can be studied, challenged, 
revised, and understood in relation 
to one’s work. Contrary to the 
opinion of some, holding a Christian 
world view is not a flaw in a 
scientist. In this book we are givena 
good example of how an examina- 
tion of the interaction between 
science and world view can be 
conducted beneficially. 

Van Leeuwen applies this method 
of examination to five areas of 
psychology: neuropsychology, and 
behavioral, cognitive, social, and 
personality psychologies. Those 
areas fall along a continuum of 
lessening emphasis on the animal 
and mineral in people (the natural- 
science paradigm) and of increasing 
emphasis on the uniquely human 
person (the human-science para- 
digm). (There is no correlation 
between such a continuum and one 
of compatibility with Christianity.) 
Within each area the analysis focus- 
es ON one or two concerns that are 
particularly relevant to Christians: 
for example, the mind and the body; 
the mind and morals; the mind and 
artificial intelligence; the mind and 
positivistic methodologies; the mind 
and personality typing. 


Rather than attempting to 
superficially with many ¢ 
within each area, the author ch¢ 
think more deeply about a few 
chapter on social psychology ; 
strongest, the one on neuropsy 
ogy the weakest. One is left wi. 
for a chapter on clinical psych’ 
as an academic subject, since 
area of psychology in its theor 
dissemination as well as applic 
has had a major influence on te 
church. 

The book’s title, The Pers: 
Psychology, reflects its empha¢ 
the image of the person w 
psychology, whether the pers 
the one studied or the one doin 
studying. The most serious criti 
Van Leeuwen levels at her disci 
is that its adoption of the na 
science paradigm is inadequat 
the study of persons. She advoc 
systematic integration of the nay 
science and human-science 
digms within psychology. Si 
convinced that Christians ca’ 
instrumental in fostering that 
gration, since, “what other \ 
view is so acutely aware of huny 
as both ‘dust’ and ‘a little lower 
the angels’?” Such an integr 
would free psychology of a pa 
model of personhood without » 
mizing the roles of natural, sow 
and, dare we say, superné 
forces. Dr. Van Leeuwen ir 
psychologists, Christian or o 
wise, to view themselves in 
fashion, as persons with int 
worlds which interact with res« 
and as people who are “tent 
and fallible.” To those psychold 
who are Christians she poses 
double challenge of being sche 
in their faith as well as faitht: 
their scholarship. 

Meeting that double challer 
the essential step toward succe 
integration of faith and work it 
arena. Van Leeuwen’s ability to 
that challenge sets her book 4 
and apart from the score 
Christian psychology books 
lished in recent years. 


Susan Phillips has a Ph.D. t 
ciology, teaches at New. Cot 
Berkeley, and is a Radix 4 
member. 
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e Value: The Politics of 
uty by Robin Tolmach Lakoff 
1 Raquel L. Scherr. Routledge 
1 Kegan Paul, 1984, $25. 


iewed by Lauren Dunlap 


Np cacy, the saying goes, is only 
skin deep, and pretty is as 
pretty does. No matter that it 

Helen of Troy's face—and not 

|virtue or intelligence, let alone 

{ pleasant personality—which 

posedly launched a_ thousand 

= 

ost people are likelier to agree 

nh Herbert Spencer in his view 

“The saying that beauty is but 

t-deep is but a skin-deep saying.” 

t do the authors of Face Value 

limize the importance of per- 

al beauty. To the contrary, they 
sider it to be the “last great 

»0’—a subject about which 

ryone is obsessed but of which no 

| may speak openly. 

lakoff and Scherr, who for a time 

-taught at the University of 

ifornia at Berkeley, initially 

an writing this book out of their 

h perplexity. How incongruous 

t women like themselves—being 

tht and well-educated 1980s 

hinists, women who might be 
jected to “know better’—were, 
more and less painful degrees, 
occupied with and distracted by 
ir looks. How is it that a woman's 
sical appearance, in a way quali- 
vely different from a man’s, 
hes to be so infused with import? 

d in that import becomes not “a 
forever” but a yoke, “which 

her our fathers (read: mothers) 

* we were able to bear.” 

he book discusses the myths, 
intermyths, and realities sur- 
nding beauty. In seeking a 
pful definition, the authors 
bose to consider what has histori- 
ly been shown, rather than 
i—shown in painters’ represen- 
ions of the Roman goddess of 
tuty, Venus. For more contem- 
cary ideals, Hollywood and Vogue 
ply the images. 

in Part Two, “The Psychology of 

auty,” the authors look at our 


attitudes toward beauty, our efforts 
to achieve it, and the language we 
use to describe it. The book’s final 
section deals with beauty and men 
(those whose eyes do the beholding) 
and beauty and persons of color 
(those who from the beginning are 
not even in the running). 

It is that image of running, of 
competition, with its attendant 
losers as necessary as its winners, 
that shades the book’s closing 
reflections. Our misconception of 
beauty as a limited commodity 
(obtained at inflated prices, if not 
“at any cost’) is what makes the 
matter so complicated and poten- 
tially dangerous. The authors hasten 
to disclaim any attempt to denigrate 
the idea of beauty. Yet they earnestly 
desire to reshape definitions so that 
feminine beauty can someday tran- 
scend any transient cultural prefer- 
ence, can come to be regarded as a 
matter of doing and being, rather 
than a matter of “looking like...” 

Such an alternative definition 
recalls the psalmist’s phrase, “the 
beauty of holiness.” It is that beauty 
which matters throughout Scrip- 
ture. Proverbs’ portrait of the ideal 
woman is no exception. (We must 


not fail, however, to give due credit 
to God for creating good-looking 
things as well as our human capacity 
to enjoy them). 

The essential conclusions of Face 
Value are more in keeping with 
Judeo-Christian thought (even if 
practically unrealized Judeo-Chris- 
tian thought) than Lakoff and 
Scherr perhaps realize. In their 
suggestions for effecting the needed 
changes, frightening and painful as 
those changes promise to be, the 
authors diverge from a scenario 
which includes a God who may be 
our help. That final turn of inter- 
pretation, however, certainly need 
not be seen as marring the book out 
of hand. Commonly,the church has 
treated the subject with all the 
graciousness of St. John Chrysos- 
tom’s scalding denunciation of vain 
beauty. It is Lakoff and Scherr who 
with wisdom, wit, and _ blessed 
compassion, seem more closely than 
he to reflect the mind and heart of 
God. 


Lauren Glen Dunlap lwes and 
writes in El Cerrito, California. 
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Postcard from the Shore by Luci 
Shaw. Harold Shaw Publishers, 
1985, paper, $5.95. 


reviewed by Walt Hearn 


“A thousand gulls lift off a salt 
lagoon” and a poet longs to convey 
the sight and sound of that experi- 
ence. To share it, she concludes, 


you would have 

to be with me, our heads 
thrown back, our eyes full 
of flashing feathers, our 
eardrums pierced 

with splinters of gull sound, 
with audible light. 


That poem, “Postcard from the 
Shore,” lends its title to the latest 
collection of Luci Shaw’s work. The 
book’s two sections, Boundaries and 
Horizons, are a lyrical landlubber’s 
lingering impressions of a literal 
shoreline. So, some poems focus on 
limitations, others on possibilities, 
yet hardly 10 are literal. This 
Postcard is sent from many places in 
life, from a poet’s own universe of 
experiences. 

Boundaries. Horizons. Shaw po- 
ems always have a delicate strength, 
a solidarity, a trustworthiness no 
matter how experimental they 
might be. A sound of Hopkins 
echoes in “The sounding: Snakes- 
head Lake,” 


the deep home of 

the gilled, gilded, finned, 
flaming blue-green, evercool, 
underworld water-breathers. 


Is the cadence of “With Jacob” a 
Poe-etic rippling? Or Kipling? 


I must risk 

the sunken sinew 
and the laming of 
his naming 

till I find 

my final quenching 
in the hollow 

of the thigh. 


Shaw is always willing to experi- 
ment, from the strict boundaries of 
haiku, even a tricky eight-line 
palindrome, to the open horizons of 
free verse. She makes her word-play 
seem effortless, but never aimless. 

Poems—and lives—can be “Bibli- 
cal” in two different ways. Shaw 
knows. both ways. Some of her 
themes have their origins in 
Scripture, bringing it down to earth 
more memorably than a lifetime of 
sermons on the same passage. My 
favorites generally go in the other 
direction. Reflecting on everyday 
experience or modern knowledge, 
they mirror the Word, which may be 
spoken aloud or slyly whispered: 
“The double helix spells his spiral 
name. 

Both the nature poems and the 
people poems touch me. Several on 
marriage are poignant reminders of 
how much happens in a lifelong 
commitment. In “Seeing the shore,” 
marriage is a beach shaped by wind, 
rain, and pounding breakers, but let 
it be so: 


Like gulls, move 

with the moment; have no fear; the edges 
of the earth, the rims of rock are a 
foundation under you. You will not 

be swept out to sea. 


In my years as poetry rejection 
editor of Radix I tried to find 
something positive to say about any 
poem submitted, sometimes having 
to fall back on, “Well, it’s about the 
right length.” These poems are not 
merely the right length, they are 
right all along. I find myself wanting 
each one to be both longer and 
shorter: I want to linger in each 
garden of fresh images, yet hurry on 
to the delicious satisfaction of apt 
concluding lines. 

Postcard from the Shore includes 
lovely photographs and some won- 
derful prose to draw readers into the 
poetry. Instead of providing “pro- 
gram notes,’ a Fore Word com- 
ments on the author’s short seaside 
stay while putting the book togeth- 
er. The richness of several pages 
from her journal will shame all 
whose daily entries read like mine: 
“Ran errands today. Wrote first 


draft of review.” Luci Shaw’s jo, 
takes us along, barefoot in the; 
to see God's signature in storm 
sea shells and a starfish. 


Cross-currents: Interactions 
between Science and Faiths 
Colin A. Russell. Eerdmans, 
1985, paper, $14.95. 


reviewed by Walt Hearn 


Colin A. Russell is professé 
the history of science and techs 
gy at the Open University in M. 
Keynes, England. He is alse 
evangelical active in Britain's 
search Scientists’ Christian Fes 
ship. In Cross-currents he deso 
the growth of modern science 
its interaction with Christian | 
using a flowing stream < 
metaphor. The stream arises 
springs of Greek thought, | 
through the troubled waters o: 
evolution controversy, event 
reaches today’s floodtide. 

Russell thinks the history 
science has a particular attraé 
both for Christians and for 0; 
nents of Christianity. From 
beginnings in an ostensibly C 
tian culture, science acquired pre 
positions derived from Bik 
theology. And at times science 


iplayed “the most remarkable 
formity with the theological 
lws of its practitioners.” 

The importance of the Protestant 
formation to the development of 
ence has been championed by 
pf. R. Hooykaas of Utrecht in 
ligion and the Rise of Modern 
tence (1972). Russell draws from 
boykaas and also from J. R. 
pore’s The Post-Darwinian Con- 
jverstes (1979), to correct the 


rild extrapolation” necessary to 
rtray Christian and_ scientific 
rld views as mutual antagonists. 
fact, the historical evidence shows 
uch mutual indebtedness between 
ristianity and science. 

\Cross-currents is a valuable book 
c anyone whose faith seems 
bubled by the dominance of 
lence in our culture, or whose 
tness extends into the scientific 
mmunity. Originally published by 
tervarsity Press in England, the 
iok’s major focus is on what 
Ippened in Great Britain. That’s 
here much of science developed, of 
urse, so the book should be no less 
Hpful to Christian students in 
orth America, making them feel 
ore at home in scientific and 
chnological vocations. 

Cross-currents provides spiritual 
icouragement along with reliable 
storical information. A_ heart- 


warming Epilogue goes into detail 
about the life and work of Michael 
Faraday (1791-1867). An evangeli- 
cal Christian and electrochemical 
pioneer, he was eminently success- 
ful both as an experimentalist and as 
a popularizer of science. Russell 
answers effectively certain critics of 
Faraday, showing how beautifully 
“the rivers of science and faith” 
flowed together in his life—as two 
“fitting responses to the Lord of 
creation.” me 


Continued from p. 19 


They're gearing up for war again 
And calling on the Lord 

Phasing out the plowshare 

And developing the sword 

Though we are pastorally encouraged 
To love them as we pray 

We'll evidently take a break 

And blow them all away 


Throughout the suite, musical 
styles are inserted and juxtaposed to 
each other. “Global Destiny” begins 
as a fairly straight folk-rock piece, 
then descends into a restless chorus 
(“the enemy is bigger/than the one 
who pulls the trigger’’) that resolves 


peace. 


issue. 
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JIN OUR TIME? 
David Atkinson 


Christians respond in many ways to the threat 
of war. Too often that response is fired by prejudice, 
by “widely-held opinions,” and particularly by fear. In 
this book David Atkinson lays out some of the 
theological groundwork needed for an exploration of 
Christian ways of establishing justice and making 


This book does not talk military strategy or 
venture into political decisions or tell anyone how to 
think or how to vote. Instead, in a clear and 
accessible manner, it sketches out some Christian 
theological themes that should have relevance for 
ordinary Christians who want to think through a 
biblical approach to this very important and timely 


At your bookstore, or write: 


into a comforting yet instructive 
repetition of “perfect love casts out 
all fear.” Later, a tongue-in-cheek 
section has a playful pipe organ 
background and a satiric monologue 
interlude on military escalation. 
Part two of the suite “Nation in 
Love” is upbeat with percussive 
elements and a reggae flavor. The 
third part “Come Away” is a slow, 
string-filled majestic ending. 

The thrust of the “Come Away 
Suite” is that there is a “nation in 
love/called out by the Spirit” that 
lives throughout the world, that 
recognizes the fashionability of 
militarism and perceives that “the 
world is lying on rock/like the son of 
Abraham, about to die.” Also im- 
plied in the suite is that the true 
factor that underlies global destiny 
is ‘the state of the heart,’ not one 
political ideology pitted against 
another. 

What Bodyworks sings is not only 
an affirmation of God’s love but is 
also a reminder that God’s “nation” 
is a very human, loving one in the 
midst of the larger, increasingly 
empty-hearted world. S 


Paper, $4.95 
WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 


World-in-View 


The Shirley MacLaine Syndrome 


by Brooks Alexander 


I've just had one of the most 
disagreeable experiences of my life. I 
tried to read Shirley MacLaine’s 
latest book, Dancing in the Light. 

I already knew, by report, that she 
had come under the sway of trance 
mediums and of the “spirit guides” 
that speak through them. I knew that 
those spirits had guided her into all 
kinds of occult fascinations, from 
reincarnation to astral projection. 

In itself that wasn’t surprising or 
particularly remarkable. Hollywood 
has been a sink of occult infestation 
since the primeval days of cinema 
(before that, it was tar pits—a 
cruder trap for cruder brutes). A 
certain amount of dabbling with 
divination and “psychic powers” can 
almost be taken for granted in that 
hothouse world of glamor and 
charisma. 

But even armed with that fore- 
knowledge, I was unsettled by what I 
read. I was not prepared for the 
incongruous combination of froth 
and falsehood that characterizes 
Dancing in the Light. MacLaine 
treats her audience to a relentless 
patter of chatty celebrity gossip, 
interlarded with deep deception. 
Paying sustained attention to it is 
like sinking in a sea of poison syrup. 
I couldn’t finish it. 

The spiritual report on Mac- 
Laine’s book is disturbing enough, 
but the marketing report is even 
more so. Its sales have soared. 
Masses of people appear to be 
slaking their spiritual thirst on this 
strange brew. 


But the worst news is yettocome. Al 
This fall, ABC will air a five-hour “#4 


miniseries based on MacLaine’s 
earlier book, Out on a Limb, an 
autobiographical account of her 
occult odyssey. Shirley will star as 
herself. Millions of prime-time 
viewers will watch her visit real 
spirit mediums and hear spirits 
speak through them in trance. 

And a great deal more. MacLaine’s 
pilgrimage has covered most of the 
occult map, as well as a lot of the 
globe. She recently upset the 
Peruvian government while filming 
her TV series at fabled Machu 
Picchu. Her fantasy that the myster- 
ious city had been built by super- 
beings in UFOs struck the Peruvians 
as an insult, because of the unspoken 
assumption that the local humans 
were too backward and stupid to do 
it themselves. 


Five hours of Shirley MacLaine 
ying herself as the embodiment 
[peripatetic gullibility is itself 
pugh to stun the mind into virtual 
nce. But the audience will 
ibtless be well entertained. In 
ect, the series is a smorgasbord of 
indy deception, a globe-trotting 
alog of error, hosted by a celebrity 
jstic with an effervescent person- 
ly. Its spiritual message is both 
hal and malign, but it is unques- 
nably theatrical, which means 
it it will “communicate well” on 
|. The medium, the message, and 
} messenger are well suited to one 
pther. 

What does all this mean? Noth- 
r very good, I’m afraid. Secular 
itchdogs of scientism and sheer ra- 
Inality (like the Committee for the 
entific Investigation of Claims of 
+ Paranormal) are already full of 
ster and bluster at this outburst of 
julent nonsense. But they're 
ploring only the symptoms. The 
ease lies deeper than their world 
'w permits them to see. 
Spiritism—the Biblically forbid- 
practice of making mental 
Mtact with spirit beings and 
eiving messages from them in 
ince—is one of the oldest known 
rms of religious expression. It is 
so one of the deadliest, where the 
tainty of divine judgment is 
incerned. 

The Bible starkly portrays spirit- 
m as the final stage of apostasy and 
liritual decline. It is terminal error, 
ace it demonstrates not only an 
itive rejection of God, but an active 
abrace of his replacement. It is, as 
le prophets put it, “spiritual 
ultery,” carried to completion. It is 
thlessness fulfilled. 

The extent to which a society 
idorses or indulges in widespread 
iritism, therefore, is something of 
spiritual thermometer. It can give 
, a rough estimate of our collective 
ate of spiritual health. 

For years it has been obvious to a 
w that spiritism is gaining in 
edibility and acceptance. When 
ut on a Limb hits the tube, it will be 
vious to millions. 

‘Spiritism’s powerful appeal is not 
ard to understand. It simultaneous- 
‘caters to the modern state of mind 
ad to fallen human nature. Spirit 


contact fits perfectly into the jiffy- 
solution mentality of our day. It’s 
quick, it’s morally undemanding, it’s 
“technological,” and above all it 
provides a strong and immediate 
experience of the “beyond” to 
substitute for our alienation from 
God. 

Obviously, it is too late to do 
anything about either the modern 
state of mind or fallen human 
nature. It is also too late to do 
anything about Shirley MacLaine’s 
enormous popularity and influence, 
or the impact of her prime-time 
spooks. What, then, is there time 
left to do? 

There is time to pray, and to 
prepare. Time to repent. Time to 
speak—to proclaim, explain, and 
persuade. There may even be time 
for Shirley MacLaine to turn around. 
But if her media mediums spark a 
popular craze, then this culture’s 
time is running out. 

The twilight is ending. Night is 
descending. And angels of light 
come dancing in the dark. a 


Brooks Alexander is a founder of 
and researcher for the Spiritual 
Counterfeits Project in Berkeley. 
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Keillor: They just got snookered 
out of that so bad. And yet it was his 
own fault because he offered to 
make a sacrifice that he really didn’t 
want to make. He didn’t want to be 
taken up on it. So when he was taken 
up on his sacrifice by all the people, 
and allowed to make it, he resented 
it. Ministers should be a little 
smarter than that. But I think I may 
have to get him out of the ministry, 
and move somebody else into the 
pulpit. I think I might get him into 
business, have him go into banking 
or something. I don’t know. What 
do you think? 

Radix: If he has a calling, you can’t 
just have him leave the ministry. 
Keillor: Why not? If you have a 
calling, but you are unable to follow 
your calling where you're supposed 
to go with it, then you better do 
something else. The calling to be a 
minister is a calling that is in some 
question in my mind. 


Radix: What do you mean? 
Keillor: I think there is some 
question as to whether a particular 
minister may do more harm than 
good. Maybe that’s true of any call- 
ing, but it seems to me that they are 
culpable. Their job is so easily and so 
frequently abused. They can have 
the effect of making their parishion- 
ers more and more helpless. 
Radix: So you're getting back to the 
Brethren idea about the priesthood 
of all believers? 
Keillor: I’m basically anti-clerical, 
yes. But you pick up on all the little 
strains of P.B.ism, don’t you? 
Radix: Yes, I do. There are some 
reasons why I’m not in the Brethren 
now. But IJ learned things there that 
are a basic part of my Christian faith. 
Let me ask you one more 
question. What new projects do you 
have in mind? And do you want to 
describe your new book? 
Keillor: I probably shouldn’t. It'll 
be in the library eventually and 
people can see it for themselves. 
Radix: Did the book Lake Wobe- 
gon Days come out of your 
monologues? 
Keillor: Some of if did; a lot of it 
didn’t. 
Radix: What other projects do you 
have in mind? 
Keillor: I want to keep on doing 
the show for a few more years, and 
then I think when it’s time to stop I 
should live for awhile in a country 
where they don’t speak English and 
I don’t speak their language. I think 
that would be good for a writer. I 
could become an eccentric. 
Radix: You have a head start. 
Keillor: What? What? You think 
I'm eccentric? What if I told you I’m 
the typical American male? 
Radix: Then I'd think the typical 
American male was more interest- 
ing than I thought he was. 
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Random Sampler 


Theo Kotze served as a Methodist 
minister in South Africa for 20 years 
and was a member of the Christian 
Institute, an organization created to 
speak out against the government 
repression. 


@ 


Investment in South Africa 


Investment in South Africa is an 
investment in institutionalized vio- 
lence. It isan investment ina system 
that makes whites richer and more 
powerful at the expense of blacks. 
The reality is that western invest- 
ment is being used to underpin a 
system under which vast numbers of 
blacks are denied the right to live 
with their families near their places 
of work. It is an investment in 
resettlement—or, to be more specif- 
ic, in concentration camps (for 
example, Bolotywa). 

Where there is investment sincer- 
ity, there is often a cynical disregard 
of the purpose of that investment. 
The Weekly Star of 28 October 1978 
published the fact that a sum of R84 
million pledged by leading South 
African bankers for the installation 
of electricity at Soweto has been left 
untouched by the government. The 
Urban Foundation was not certain 
why this had happened, but pointed 
out that every year R10 million had 
to be added to offset escalation rates! 

The most frequently used ar- 
gument against economic sanctions 
is that they will hurt blacks 
most—"Blacks are the ones who 
will suffer.” All the South African 
blacks I know (this includes many 
so-called “colored” people, who 
prefer to be called black anyway) say 
that they suffer so deeply already 
that they are willing to suffer more 
if there is light at the end of the dark 
tunnel. 

As things are, there is no light, 
there is no hope. They see economic 
sanctions as positive support in 
bringing to an end the brutal system 
that enslaves them. 

Another argument is that eco- 
nomic recession means unemploy- 


ment and that this will affect bl: 
more than any other sector of| 
population. One must ask, “Why. 
sudden concern?” In the 1960s ; 
1970s investment capital was flf 
ing into South Africa at a colo 
rate and still there was large- Si 
black unemployment. No cone 
was expressed at that time. 
Donald Sole, South Afrw 
ambassador to the U\S., said j 
speech at Princeton University 
do not think the corporations ; 
play any role in what you refer t 
the elimination of apartheid. ] 
eign investment can change sta 
ards of living, can improve socy 
and things of that kind, but it 
not change political patterns.” 
Yet the South African gove 
ment charges people who advox 
the withdrawal of foreign invs 
ment from South Africa with 
crime of “terrorism,” an offe 
punishable by a minimum sente: 
of five years in prison (without t 
option of a fine) and a maxim 
sentence of death. Why is 
government so anxious about 
withdrawal of investment? 
Investment in South Africa 
buttressing the system of aparthr 
prolonging the injustice, brutal: 
and suffering. It is fortifying 
white power base (all the milit 
and paramilitary power is in wh 
hands). Verbal denunciations 
unheeded. The codes are eat 
manipulated and are cosmetic t 
large degree. I believe that econor 
sanctions applied urgently and w 
sincerity provide the last poss# 
alternative to a ghastly war. 


—Theo Ko 


»port from South Africa: 
ie Crisis in Black Schools 


ck pupils, due to write their 
Iminations now (which the 
bol boycott prevented them 
writing at the end of last year), 
jrefusing to write. They maintain 
it it is pointless to write examina- 
1s for which they have had no 
jper instruction. Since June 1985 
ly have had no schooling and have 
efore received instruction in 
jparation for the examinations 
y since 28 January 1986. The 
lents plead for them to write in 
jer to be promoted to the next 
indard. After three hours the 
bils have decided to leave the hall 
tause, in their opinion, the older 
pple will not be able to understand 
jir problems and objections to the 
jole education system. 
Only parents, teachers, and 
misters remain in the hall. What 
1 they do? They will send a 
butation to the authorities to 
quest that the present examina- 
ns be dropped. 
As the only white person present, 
rannot help thinking about the 
ure of the country with a feeling 
grave concern. It is very clear that 
black youth will no longer allow 
smselves to be led by an older 
meration. They have chosen to 
e the future into their own hands 
to shape it as they see fit. It 
ans that many of them will die at 
e guns of white policemen and 
ldiers. 
One can already speak of a 
yolutionary situation in the black 
wnships. A generation of blacks is 
owing up in conditions where 
ishes with the police and soldiers 
ve become an everyday occur- 
nce. How long this can go on 
body knows. 


All that I do know is that the 
longer this situation continues, the 
greater the hatred in the hearts of 
the blacks and the fear in the hearts 
of the whites. 

Everyone, white and black, who 
desires a peaceful future will have to 
work together to bring it about. As 
long as people believe that each 
population group in South Africa 
should determine its own future, our 
country will remain in a state of 
unrest and rebellion. 

There is only one way to a better 
future and that is a combined way 
for all. A peaceful future can be 
brought about only through contact, 
communication, negotiation, and 
joint decision-making. As long as we 
persist in separation, determined 
not only by legislation but also by 
attitudes and dispositions, we can 
expect an unpredictable and uni- 
maginable future for South Africa. 


—Nico Smith 
Nico Smith is a white pastor who 
lives and works in a black commu- 
nity in South Africa. From a recent 
newsletter. 


MARK LAU BRANSON 


If you send Radix ] 


a gift of S25 ®@ 


OF MOFe we'll send you a tree 
copy of The Reader’s Guide to the Best 
Evangelical Books, by Mark Lau 
Branson. This book groups relevant 
works under major headings, in- 
cluding: the Christian life, the 
Bible, Christian history, What 
Christians believe, Christian ethics, 
the Christian church, and the Chris- 
tianin the world. Mark Lau Branson 
provides an incisive overview of 
evangelicalism; thoughtful introduc- 
tions to each subject; comments on 
what is special about each book; 
and placement of each book within 
the evangelical spectrum. Mark is 
an editorial associate at Radix and 
Dean at Fellowship Bible Institute 
in San Francisco. 
@ 


Let us know if you want the book. 


Offer good through Sept. 15. 
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A Call for Economic Boycott 


South Africa says to the world: “We 
have become a powerful industrial 
economy; we are too strong to be 
defeated by paper resolutions of 
world tribunals; we are immune to 
protest and to economic reprisals. 
We are invulnerable to opposition 
from within or without; if our evil 
offends you, you will have to learn to 
livecwith it’ .7 

The whole human race will 
benefit when it ends the abomina- 
tion that has diminished our human 
stature for too long. This is the task 
to which we are called by the 
suffering in South Africa, and our 
response should be swift and 
unstinting .... 

At present, with respect to South 
Africa, our protest is so muted and 
peripheral it merely mildly disturbs 
the sensibilities of the segregation- 
ists, while our trade and invest- 
ments substantially stimulate their 
economy to greater heights. We pat 
them on the wrist in permitting 
racially mixed receptions in our 
embassy and by exhibiting films 
depicting Negro artists. But we give 
them massive support through 
American investments in motor and 
rubber industries, by extending 
some 40 million dollars in loans 
through our most distinguished 
banking and financial institutions, 
by purchasing gold and _ other 
minerals mined by black slave labor, 
by giving them a sugar quota, by 
maintaining three tracking stations 
there, and by providing them with 
the prestige of a nuclear reactor built 
with our technical cooperation and 
fueled with uranium supplied by us. 

When it is realized that Great 
Britain, France, and other democrat- 
ic powers also prop up the economy 


& 


of South Africa—and when to 
this is added the fact that the I 
has indicated its willingnes 
participate in a boycott—it is ps 
to wonder how South Africa ¢ 
confidently defy the civilized v: 
The conclusion is inescapable t 
is less sure of its own power 
more sure that the great nation: 
not sacrifice trade and prof 
oppose them effectively. The sk 
of our nation is that it is objecy 
an ally of this monstrous go 
ment in its grim war with its 
black people. 

To list the extensive econ 
relations of great powers with 
Africa is to suggest a pf 
nonviolent path. The internat 
potential of nonviolence has 1 
been employed. Nonviolence 
been practiced within nat 
borders in India, the US., an 
regions of Africa with specta 
success. The time has come to u! 
nonviolence fully through a ma: 
international boycott which v 
involve the USSR, Great Br: 
France, the United States, Gerr: 
and Japan. Millions of peopld 
personally give expression to» 
abhorrence of the world’s \ 
racism through such a far-. 
boycott. 


— Martin Luther Kiny 


From a statement on Human R* 
Day, December 10, 1965. 
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Highway song for February 14 


“Kim I love you—-Danny” (roadside graffito) 


On overhead and underpass, 
beside the road, beyond the grass, 


in aerosol or paint or chalk 
the stones cry out, the billboards talk. 


On rock and wall and bridge and tree, 
boldly engraved for all to see, 


hearts and initials intertwine 
their passionate, short-lived valentine. 


I’m listening for a longer Lover 
whose declaration lasts forever: 


from field and flower, through wind and breath, 
in straw and star, by birth and death, 


his urgent language of desire 
flickers in dew and frost and fire. 


This earliest spring that I have seen 
shows me his tender love in green, 
and on my windshield, clear and plain, 
my Dearest signs his name in rain. 


Luci Shaw, 
in Postcards from the Shore 
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ohn Wesley’s Theology 
d Our Own 


Mark Lau Branson 


it Theology 


an era of 30-minute television 
dventures, the  five-second 
rab of direct mail advertising, 
the seven-minute quiet time, 
heology is the norm in much of 
hurch. One-liner doctrines, in- 
theological brushoffs, and a 
of appreciation for either the 
work of Biblical studies or of 
ogical investigation show the 
h to be a child of the age rather 
an agent of truth, discipleship, 
nutual accountability. 

I hear simplistic comments 
t Christian theology on univer- 
ampuses, in parachurch organ- 
bns, and in local churches, my 
eciation for John Wesley grows. 
s not a burdensome theology (a 
yn the North American church 
embraced from academia) but 
br a thoughtful, realistic, reason- 
<position of Christian thought. 
»ntemporary tidbits of theology 

Wesley's reply. Several com- 

one-liners illustrate our need 
us input: 

“I have my own relationship 
1 God” (also known as “Don't 
e any closer,’ “There are no 
, only individual opinions,’ or 
id it my way’). It cannot be 
ed that issues of faith are deeply 
onal, and require respect. Faith 
a deep and thorough relation- 
. to truth questions, and Chris- 

faith while personal is never 
ate. Individualistic approaches 
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have neither the integrity of gen- 
uineness nor the legitimacy of com- 
munal verification and benefit. 

John Wesley challenged privatistic 
religion. As a post-Enlightenment 
Anglican clergyman and scholar, he 
strongly believed that Biblical reve- 
lation was sufficiently understand- 
able to be a norm for faith and 
behavior. He also believed (and 
practiced) a community approach to 
study and accountability. Theology 
and Christian living were practiced 
in the context of Christian fellow- 
ship. He believed we Christians 
need each other for dialogue, study, 
Prayer, caring questions, reproof, 
encouragement, and insights to sup- 
port our meager faith. 
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2.“Iama U.S. citizen, a member 
of the chamber of commerce, the 
Lions Club, and First Church.” 
The church as country club, with 
similar approaches to membership 
and evaluation of ‘good standing”, 
is not new to our age. The formalism 
that calls for a few rituals (baptism, 
membership, occasional contribu- 
tions) and minimal involvement, 
with a modern focus on networking 
for career goals, was rampant in 
18th-century Britain and pervades 
the United States today. With Gal- 
lup (and other) polls indicating that 
incredible percentages of USS. cit- 
izens claim to believe in God, Jesus, 
and the Bible, an observer need have 
no more than a modicum of ana- 
lytical skills to know such affirma- 
tions are empty. 

Wesley knew that those who were 
responding to revival needed con- 
crete guidance. Unless one was com- 
mitted to “flee the wrath to come,” 
to take seriously Jesus’ call to right- 
eousness, one’s relationship to eter- 
nal habitation could be questioned. 
Wesley spelled out that commit- 
ment by specifying what to avoid 
(for example, swearing, accumula- 
ting wealth, breaking the Sabbath, 
brawling, costly apparel, and un- 
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profitable conversation) and what 
to do (feeding and clothing the 
needy, helping the unemployed find 
jobs, and visiting the sick and im- 
prisoned). A church member was 
expected to continue faithful parti- 
cipation in the fellowship’s ordin- 
ances and also to be part of the new 
voluntary groups which offered peer 
leadership and accountability in the 
pursuit of faithfulness. 

3. “I’m part of a radical Christian 
community” (also known as “You 
and me against the world”). Various 
house churches, campus groups, 
businessmen’s prayer meetings, and 
other nontraditional gatherings have 
proliferated in the last three decades. 
Formally structured organizations 


and groups are seen as unrespon- 
sive, even unChristian. When self- 
selected groups of individuals gather 
in Opposition to existing structures, 
they establish their own definitions 
of righteousness and correctness. 
Such new groups are neither less 
structured (cross any of their un- 
specified lines of belief or behavior 
and you'll learn how formal they 
are!) nor necessarily more respon- 
sive to the Spirit’s promptings. 
Wesley, more than anyone, was 
aware of the shortcomings of the 
established church. But to his final 
days he was firmly committed to the 
need for those established struc- 
tures. As men and women respond- 
ed to the revival, he called on them 
to remain in the Anglican church, to 
respect its authority, to honor its 
structures. In our age he would no 
doubt see the shortcomings of the 
often overly bureaucratic, entrench- 
ed, power conscious traditional 
churches—mainline, evangelical, or 
whatever. His call for renewal, for 
new groups, for prophetic ministry 
is needed, but he would encourage 
renewal within those structures. 
The Church of England was not to 
be deserted but to be complemented. 
Persons responding to Wesley’s 


preaching were called into s 
voluntary groups. These “‘soc 
and “classes” carried out fur 
largely forgotten in the « 
structures—the personal care; 
believers for righteousness 
holiness. 

4. “Christians aren’t perfee 
forgiven” (also known as “Jus 
tion is all you need,” “Just prez 
‘gospel,’ or “What's love go. 
with it?”’). Whether seen onb» 
stickers, heard during altars 
developed from a narrow int 
tation of Lutheran or fundam 
ist theology, or perpetuated irs 
paperbacks, the reduction ¢ 
gospel to cheap forgiveness i 
with us. This idea often come: 
those who have taken Jesus’ py 
(in John’s gospel) about being 
again and made a theology ou 
usually ignoring much of af 
himself said about what begi 
and living life as one of his foll 
meant. 

John Wesley understood th 
vation was more than indi 
forgiveness, that genuine 1 
tance and forgiveness leads tc 
of love and justice. As a te: 
organizer, and model, he com: 
cated that good works, suchas, 
for society's outcasts, were « 
core of the gospel, not justan« 
for those wanting additional s3 
their crowns. 

5. “It must have been God’s 
(also known as “It’s in the sta‘ 
“It’s your destiny”). It’s only 1. 
that John Calvin’s teaching o» 
destination should bring abc 
immediate halt to world mis: 
Reformed theologians did have: 
own ways of discussing the ri 
human choice and responsi. 
but it was made clear that the 
lieved God left little of signifi 
to humanity. They are not alc 
this emphasis. Psychologicas 
haviorism—especially in its m: 
forms which excuse dam’ 
behavior caused by familid 
societal influences—causes si 
problems. Equally damning i 
assumption that anything ne 
technology that is possible mv 
tried, whether in nuclear phys; 
genetic engineering. The cout 


we are modern people and we 
go back. Our “priests” only lead 
ere the facts take them. 

sley did not hesitate to counter 
nism’s approach to predestina- 
I doubt that he would be silent 
in the face of psychological or 
tific determinism. People have 
ine choices to make, and those 
res make a real difference in 
n life and in the cosmos. God's 
tive is powerful, redemptive, 
ating, and full of grace; but God 
short of making our choices. 
an choice and responsibility 
ot be discounted. 

hristians today could benefit 
the thoughtful and relevant 
ributions Wesley made. The 
] situation of 18th-century 
in (inequitable distribution of 
th and power, formal religion 
out intimacy or justice) paral- 
our own. Wesley's methodology 
ucial to the power of his contri- 
ns. To the sources for theology 
practice already valued and 
pted in the church—revelation, 
on, and tradition— Wesley add- 
xperience. These have become 
n as the Wesleyan “quadrila- 
l.” Even though many of the 
s presented here could have 
n embodied in scriptural, theolo- 
l, or traditional arguments, | 
e chosen to show Wesley’s theo- 
cal development alongside his 
life experiences. Those exper- 
es and the historical setting in 
ch he ministered tailored his 
iking. 

a any discussion of Wesley's 
logy, we are quickly drawn to 
outstanding contributions con- 
ing the nature of the church and 
an salvation. 


Church 

esley’s Anglican roots went 
‘p, and he never sought a totally 
arate structure for his ministry. 
is arguable, however, that he may 
ve left the movement few alter- 
ives other than to eventually 
ome a separate church). While 
Anglican clergyman, he began to 
iw on pietist sources and to study 
» mystics. He was personally dis- 
pointed in the formalism and 
iptiness of much of the Church of 


England. While an Oxford don, he 
became active in the “Holy Club” 
which his brother Charles had 
helped organize. The rigors of disci- 
plined prayers, study, and fasting 
(which gained them the label “meth- 
odists”) were indicative of the zeal 
created in this more exclusive and 
intimate fellowship. Their new pas- 
sion led them to a focus on good 
works, such as caring for prisoners 
and the poor. To express his re- 
newed commitment Wesley left asa 
missionary to the New World. 
Wesley's missionary activity in 
America was disastrous both per- 
sonally and professionally. Wesley 
returned home frustrated and disil- 
lusioned. However, during those 
missionary years he had been pro- 
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~ What’ s ; love got to do with it? 


foundly influenced re oie a Sion Bo the German 
Moravians. In them he sawa similar 
commitment to holiness and dis- 
cipline. He learned their method of 
using small groups for worship and 
prayer. But more than that, he wit- 
nessed an underlying foundation of 
assurance that was new to him. 
Continuing conversations with 
newly arrived Moravians in England 
led him to pursue their understand- 
ing of faith. These days brought his 
first experiences of extemporaneous 
prayer and a thorough rereading of 
the New Testament in search of the 
pietistic teachings on conversion. 
This series of events culminated in 
the well known Aldersgate experi- 
ence, Wesley's assurance that salva- 
tion was by faith alone: “I felt I did 
trust Christ, Christ alone for salva- 
tion and an assurance was given me 
that He had taken away my sins, 
even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.” It was this 
linking of theology (justification by 
faith) with intimacy, in the context 
of a small fellowship, that provided 
new life and vision for Wesley. But 
that did not automatically spawn a 
revival. Another event, arising from 
the commitment that followed Al- 
dersgate, held a significant key. 


In 1739 Wesley took an “embar- 
rassed descent into field preaching.” 
In Evangelism in the Wesleyan 
Spirit, historian and theologian 
Albert Outler states that event 
showed “Wesley’s conversion from 
passion to compassion as his dom- 
inant emotion, his change from a 
harsh zealot of God’s judgment toa 
winsome witness to God's grace, 
from a censorious critic to an ef- 
fective pastor, from arrogance to 
humility.” After years of failure in 
ministry, the responsiveness of the 
hearers to this preaching cemented 
his assurance and call. The church 
needed to step outside the univer- 
sities and sanctuaries into the roads 
and fields. This did not mean that 
human intellect was left behind. 
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Wesley is also known for writing 
Latin grammars and an often re- 
printed medical dictionary. But it 
does emphasize the church’s call to 
be with the people. 

Wesley employed earlier lessons 
about small group accountability as 
he formed societies, classes, and 
bands to provide nurture, encourage- 
ment, guidance, and lay leadership— 
all largely locally controlled. The 
great revival preacher, George 
Whitefield, we are told, reported 
that Wesley preserved “all of his 
own converts and half of mine.” 

Wesley also sought Christian 
unity. He spent endless energy 
working for unity, peace, and coop- 
eration among the various groups. 
He never wanted to break from 
Anglicanism. He tried to help 
splinter groups of Moravians work 
together. He was reluctant to let his 
followers in America form their 
own church. He even wrote to a 
Roman Catholic concerning his 
vision of one Church. His frame- 
work delineated “essential beliefs” 
from “heterogeneous opinions”: 


Hold fast that which you believe ts 
most acceptable to God and | will do 
the same. I believe the episcopal form 
of church government to be scriptural 


and apostolical. If you think the pres- 
byterian or independent is better, think 
so sull and act accordingly. I believe 
infants ought to be baptized, and that 
this may be done either by dipping or 
sprinkling. If you are otherwise per- 
suaded, be so still, and follow your own 
persuasion. It appears to me that 
forms of prayer are of excellent use, 
particularly in the great congregation. 
If you judge extemporary prayer to be 
of more use, act suitably to your own 
judgement. My sentiment is that I 
ought not to forbid water, wherein 
persons may be baptized, and that I 
ought to eat bread and drink wine, as a 
memorial of my dying master. How- 
ever, if you are not convinced of this, 
act according to the light you have. | 
have no desire to dispute with you one 
moment upon any of the preceding 
heads. Let all these smaller points 
stand aside. Let them never come into 
sight. “If thine heart is as my heart,” if 
thou lovest God and all [human ]kind, 
I ask no more: “Give me thine hand.” 


This progressive understanding 
of the church kept in balance the 
concerns for structure and an ap- 
preciation for spontaneity; a com- 
mitment to the formal church and a 
call for voluntary association; the 
message of God’s grace and salva- 
tion by faith and equal time given to 
sanctification, including discipline 
and good works; a valuing of good 
theology and an invitation to a vital 
personal intimacy with God; and a 
mission of preaching the good news 
and acting on it, especially among 
the fringes of society. Wesley wrote 
about this image as the New Test- 
ament church, which is “a company 
of men [and women], called by the 
gospel, grafted into Christ by bap- 
tism, animated by love, united by all 
kind of fellowship, and disciplined 
by the death of Ananias and 
Sapphira.” 


Christian Vocation 

Wesley's personal pilgrimage, 
which set the context for his under- 
standing of the Church, also saw the 
development of his beliefs about 
vocation. 

His Holy Club involvement, 
which helped him discover the con- 
tributions of the mystics and the 
value of traditional Christian disci- 
plines (prayer, fasting, study), were 
part of his pursuit of a more serious, 
thoroughgoing faith. This search for 
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intimacy with God and for the pas- 
sionate involvement in personal 
disciplines and in missionary activi- 
ty could certainly be described as 
zealous. 

The failure in America, which 
included both a frustrated romance 
and a complete lack of success in 
attempts to evangelize the Native 
Americans of Georgia, helped Wes- 
ley realize that sheer doggedness 
was not the answer. Wesley's appro- 
priation of the Reformed faith was 
already basically in place, but the 
“religious intuition” or inner feel- 
ings (derived from the Moravians 
and especially from the experience 
at Aldersgate) were missing. Wesley 
had been amazed at the quiet confi- 
dence of the Moravians, particularly 
during storms at sea. They related 
this to their conversionist theology. 
Through thorough study Wesley 
became aware of the Biblical pas- 
sages supporting such dramatic 
changes. But his need was not for 
conversion, rather for an assurance 
of what God had already done for 
him and in him. 

The book of Romans, often a 
contributor to theological turning 
points, helped provide the basis for 
Wesley's being grasped at a deeper 
level by the theology which he al- 
ready had in his head. That evening 
in which doctrine penetrated his 
heart provided a step toward the 
assurance which he sought. Wesley 
later commented that before Alders- 
gate he had lacked peace and joy, and 
did not have a hopeful expectation 
of revival. This new faith led him 
from servanthood to sonship as 
assurance became real. 

Among Calvinists and Lutherans 
in Wesley’s day, as among some 
evangelicals of our day, one’s assent 
to this doctrine of “salvation by 
grace through faith” was the issue of 
orthodoxy. God does everything 
that really matters, and humans 
simply agree that it’s true. But the 
theological justification of Calvin- 
ism stopped short in Wesley’s think- 
ing. He later commented in his 
journal that the overblown role of 
“faith” among Calvinists and Lu- 
therans could be seen as their “fear 
of popery, being so terrified with the 
cry of merit,” that they then dismis- 


sed the other commandment 
believed faith to be a condit 
human responsibility. He wa 
vinced that human _ volition 
action were important. God’s « 
sion of saving grace was the st; 
point, but Wesley could not 
that faith alone saved or tha: 
destination established the c 
both being positions whick 
counted human decision. 

His convictions also brough 
into conflict with the “‘quietis: 
the Moravians. Wesley believe: 
genuine Christian faith, in itst 
ning and in its continuance, rec 
good works. The importan: 
spiritual disciplines and wor 
righteousness in the world cou. 
be discarded under the pretens: 
God does everything and that: 
simply to be passive as we we 
whatever God effects. To belii 
to trust (a wholistic, relas 
response), not just to give < 
(solely an intellectual, doc 
response). Imputed  justific 
should lead to imparted ju 
Jesus’ death and resurrection 
mercy and justice for rebirtl! 
new life. Wesley spoke on 
good works in a sermon on ( 
tian perfection: 


First, all works of piety such as 
public prayer, family prayer and } 
ing in our closet, receiving the Sv 
of the Lord, searching the Scriptv 
by hearing, reading, meditating, a: 
using such a measure of fasting o 
abstinence as our bodily health al 
Secondly, all works of mercy, whe 
they relate to the bodies or souls | 
men, such as feeding the hungry, . 
clothing the naked, entertaining t: 
stranger, visiting those that are in 
prison, or sick, or variously afflict 
such as the endeavouring to instr¢ 
the ignorant, to awaken the stupi! 
sinner, to quicken the lukewarm, 
confirm the wavering, to comfort 
feeble-minded, to succour the temy 
or contribute in any manner to tf! 
saving of souls from death. This | 
repentance and these the fruits mr 
for repentance which are necessat 
full sanctification. This is the way 
wherein God hath appointed his « 
ren to wait for complete salvatior: 


It was the recognition 
entrance into the faith was si’ 
that—a beginning to an eni 


ipproach to life—that provided 
ost far-reaching contribution 
sley’s thought: 


And at the same time that we are 
ified—yea, in that very moment— 
ctification begins. In that instant we 
“born again, born from above, born 
the Spirit.” There is a real as well 

a relative change. We are inwardly 
ewed by the power of God. We feel 
e love of God shed abroad in our 

rt by the Holy Ghost which is given 
o us’ [Romans 5:5], producing love 
all [human |kind, and more espe- 

lly to the children of God, expelling 
» love of the world, the love of 
asure, of ease, of honour, of money, 
ether with pride, anger, self-will 
every other evil temper; in a word, 
nging the “earthly, sensual, devilish 
nd” into the “the mind which was 
Christ Jesus” [Philippians 2:5]. 


was Wesley's view regarding a 
her stage of holiness that was 
controversial. Sanctification 
beginning, is progressive, and 
race may reach completion as 
ect love. Wesley saw in the faith 
ying people a transformation 
caused love to be the total basis 
utlook and behavior. If dying 
ple could be so cleansed and con- 
ed by love, then such a faith 
ly was available to others. 


It is thus that we wait for entire 
netification, for a full salvation from 
our sins— from pride, self-will, 
ger, unbelief —or, as the apostle 
(presses it, “go on unto perfection” 
ebrews 6:1]. What is perfection? 

e word has various senses: here it 
eans perfect love. It is love excluding 
, love filling the heart, taking up 

e whole capacity of the soul. It is 
lve “rejoicing evermore, praying 
ithout ceasing, in everything giving 
anks” [1 Thessalonians 5:16-18]. 


YVesley never claimed to have 
rienced perfect love himself, 
he never confirmed the reports 
thers claiming such a state. He 
n felt it necessary to teach about 
~many foibles present, that 
iptations were lurking, that 
ression was always possible, that 
gence was crucial, and that self- 
eption was always threatening. 
ually, more vigorous attention 
; given to this doctrine by his 
ther Charles, and Wesley encour- 


athe th 


Breathe, O _ 


3. Come, Al - might - y 
_ Fin - ish, then, thy 


aged him to carry this concern so he 
could focus on other, more basic, 
issues. 

Even with the doctrine of perfec- 
tion aside, Wesley's teachings about 
the Christian life are profound 
because of their emphasis on the 
basics. The Christian vocation is one 
of love, service, long-suffering, and 
quiet strength. The words and 
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works of salvation are intimately 
woven together. “The making of an 
open stand against all the ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness which 
overspreads our land as a flood, is 
one of the noblest ways of confes- 
sing Christ in the face of His 
enemies.” Such Christian faithful- 
ness was expressed in Wesley's 
work among coal miners in their 
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credit unions, dispensaries, schools, 
and orphanages. Love is the fulfil- 
ling of the law, “not by releasing us 
from but by constraining us to obey 
it.” “Whether they will finally be 
lost or saved, you are expressly 
commanded to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked. If you can, and do 
not, whatever becomes of them, you 
shall go away into everlasting fire.” 
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Summary 

Wesley's experiences, his study of 
Scripture, his drawing on_ his 
Anglican roots as well as on other 
traditions, and his exceptional 
intellectual abilities provide us with 
theology that is balanced, faithful, 
almost begging to be followed. 

To the Church of England’s 
structures, systems, priests, and 


liturgy Wesley added exter 
neous prayer, volunteerisn 
emphasis on the laity (inc 
women), and the need to 
beyond the church walls in 
streets and fields. 

To the Reformed doctr: 
justification by faith, Wesley a 
concern for sanctification’ 
especially emphasized God’s 
for justice and compassion. 

To the idea of God’s init 
overstated in the Calvinist dc 
of predestination, Wesley 
human response as a crucial! 
dient. Since grace can be resist! 
human acceptance of God’s o 
forgiveness and new life hac 
intentionally and rigorously « 
priated. 

To individualistic, priv 
religion, Wesley added the ne: 
of Christian community to p 
accountability, encouragemen 
dom, and discipline. 

To Christendom’s creed 
liturgies Wesley brought be: 
emphasis on Biblical preachit 
study. 

The intimate relationshi 
tween faith and works is pe 
what we most need to hear 
Wesley never believed that 
works provided salvation, b 
earlier disciplines, vigor, an 
were certainly part of an inne 
to gain God’s favor. So the Ff 
unity of the Christian life, bas 
Jesus Christ’s life, death, 
resurrection, is offered by V 
and his followers to us tod 
Outler’s words, “Finally, he 
driven to the discovery that i 
faith alone (radical, buoyant 
that self-righteousness is dis: 
by the righteousness of Chrr 
faith—and faith alone!—u 
lives are relaxed, trapped 
liberated, arrogant lives hur 
soiled lives cleansed, slouching 
raised up to tiptoe, empty 
filled, life unto death turned im 
unto life.” 


Mark Lau Branson is dean of 
lowship Bible Institute in San 
Francisco. He is also an assoc 
editor of Radix. 


r. Wesley used to say of the 
hodist societies, alluding to St. 
I’s account of the apostolic 
rch, Ephes. iv., “The classes are 
sinews; the bands are the 
es. 

With these words John Wesley's 
rapher, Henry Moore, lifted the 
on the secret of the 18th-century 
ritual awakening in Britain, a 
ival spearheaded by Wesley him- 
. Touse Wesley’s analogy, classes 
bands—two significant ingre- 
ts of a profoundly elaborate and 
Ctive system of small groups— 
d the renewal movement to- 
er. They were much more than 
cement of early Methodism, 
wever: these groups, especially 
‘classes, constituted the muscle 
the revival. They were the 
erhouse behind the growth of 
ly Methodists and Methodism. It 
rrue that bands and classes grew 
of the early successes of the 
ival, but it is not too much to say 
it they were very much the cause 
its success as well. 

The subsequent loss of this 
phasis on small groups heralded 
sharp decline in the spiritual 
ality of British Methodism—a 
acess which has never really been 
rersed. It is not without signifi- 
ice that even today prophets 
thin British Methodism (includ- 
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ing some among its leadership) beg 
for a return to the rigors of the class 
meeting. Likewise, on this side of 
the Atlantic new voices are being 
raised within the United Methodist 
Church, calling for a recovery of the 
dynamic of the class meeting. For 
good reason the noted student of 
church renewal, Richard Lovelace, 
author of Dynamics of Spiritual Life, 
has written: 


The history of the disappearance of 
the class meetings in Methodism is 
one that I have not traced, but I 
suspect that it has a lot to do with the 
weaknesses present in that denom- 
ination [sic] today. It is startling that a 


urture 
pirit 


strategy as obvious and effective as 
small groups could be discovered and 
widely used in recent history and then 
apparently lost until its modern redis- 
covery in popular religious movements 
... The loss can only be explained by 
the resistance of the flesh to the 
entrance into light which these groups 
demand when they are correctly 
handled, and by the hostility and 
obscuring tactics of the powers of 
darkness. 


Of course, Methodism is not the 
only churchly tradition sorely in 
need of revitalization. Nor is main- 
line denominationalism. In recent 
years evangelicalism has demon- 
strated its own instability, focusing 
in unhealthy ways on an ill-defined 
theological orthodoxy and splinter- 
ing profusely. Even in the evangel- 
ical wings of the Christian church a 
radical reorientation of priorities is 
required, whereby “. .. the primary 
emphasis is placed not on right doc- 
trine but on right relationships with 
God and each other.” According to 
William Abraham (The Coming 
Great Revival), in this reorgani- 
zation “.. . piety and obedience 
[must] replace commitment to right 
doctrine as the essence of the 
evangelical tradition.” 

The contemporary church badly 
needs new models for a wholistic, 
integrated faith—a faith which 
brings together depth of spirituality, 
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theological coherence, evangelistic 
fervor, active concern for marginal- 
ized populations and societal evil, 
and a program for growth in holi- 
ness. Such a model need not be con- 
structed ex nihilo, nor must we cast 
our nets widely in our search. It 
already exists in the heartbeat of the 
18th-century Wesleyan _ revival: 
Wesley's remarkable network of 
small groups. As one might expect, 
Wesley's classes and bands were 
tailored to 18th-century British 
social and religious realities; hence, 
it would not do to simply import his 
system into our own time and place. 
Nevertheless, his small group econ- 
omy bespeaks a dynamism of such 
relevance that we dare not relegate 
it to the mothballs of church history. 

What is perhaps most astonish- 
ing about those early Methodist 
classes is their pragmatic begin- 
nings. As Wesley himself noted, 
they evolved quite by happenstance, 
the byproduct of attempts to pay a 
building debt in the Methodist 
Society at Bristol. On the other 
hand, it is not really adequate to 
credit the proliferation of classes to 
mere chance. They grew out of Wes- 
ley’s distinctive theology of grace 
and his understanding of the nature 
of the church, and had important 
historical precedents. 

A cluster of historical roots fed 
the system of classes which came to 
characterize the later Wesleyan re- 
vival. Already in the 17th century 
attempts at revitalizing a morally 
lax English culture resulted in the 
institution of a web of small groups 
(or societies) throughout the coun- 
try. John Wesley's father, Samuel, 
had himself established a ‘‘society” 
of this nature in his parish at Ep- 
worth in 1701 or 1702. Young 
Wesley's mother, Susanna, also 
conducted meetings at the rectory 
for those wishing to lead holy lives. 
There can be no doubt that these 
models helped mold future Method- 
ist polity, even as the initiative of 
Mrs. Wesley in these matters stood 
in the background of John Wesley’s 
progressive view toward the role of 
women in the church. 

After John Wesley was made a 
fellow of Oxford University and was 
joined by his younger brother, 
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Charles, what later became known 
as the “Holy Club” took form. This 
was a small group of young men, 
giving corporate expression to the 
inner urge toward holiness and good 
example, meeting regularly to study 
the classics and seek a Christian way 
of life. In characteristic fashion, 
Wesley organized the group around 
an almost obsessive regime of spir- 
itual discipline: weekly celebration 
of the Eucharist (the norm was only 
three times per year); prayers, 
psalms, and study of the Greek New 
Testament for three hours each 
evening; and “unceasing prayer” — 
that is, several minutes of conscious, 
guided prayer during every waking 
hour. While it is too much to say that 
this group had developed a social 
consciousness, it is true that the 
Holy Club was actively involved in 
ministry to prisoners, the sick, and 
the poor. 

While in Savannah, Georgia, 
during the time of his ill-fated 
attempt at Overseas missions, Wes- 
ley developed for his parishioners a 
complement of “societies.” These 
small groups met regularly in ad- 
dition to the weekly public services. 
In a journal entry of April 17, 1736 
Wesley notes: 


Not finding, as yet, any open door 
for the pursuing of our main design 
[mission to the Indians], we considered 
in what manner we might be most 
useful to the little flock at Savannah. 
And we agreed (1) to advise the more 
serious among them to form them- 
selves into a sort of little society, and 
to meet once or twice a week, in order 
to reprove, instruct, and exhort one 
another. (2) To select out of these a 
smaller number for a more intimate 
union with each other which might be 
forwarded, partly by our conversing 
singly with each other, and partly by 
inviting them all together to our 
house, and this, accordingly, we 
determined to do every Sunday in the 
afternoon. 


Already by this point the Mora- 
vian influence on Wesley was com- 
ing to expression. On the voyage to 
the Americas Wesley had been ex- 
posed to the Moravians (a group of 
German pietists) and was deeply 
impressed with their spirituality. 
Subsequently, he came to appreciate 
their system for fostering “internal 
direction”: a network of profoundly 


intimate “choirs” and “bh 
designed to nurture personal | 
While Wesley never adopte 
Moravian pattern of fello 
groups, finding it much too nz 
he did learn much from their: 
munity and their example fire: 
with new enthusiasm. 

Wesley himself referred t 
Oxford “Holy Club” as the “fir 
of Methodism so called” an 
Savannah experiment as the se 
The third, and the last, which ° 
place a permanent imprirn 
Wesley's “class system” occurt 
London when, on May 1, 173& 
forty or fifty of us agreed to) 
together every Wednesday 
ing.” This meeting became kx 
as the Fetter Lane Society, and 
flavored by both Moravian 
Anglican ingredients. 

In the midst of his a 
the Fetter Lane Society W 
received an urgent appeal fro» 
old friend, George White 
Whitefield had been exercisit 
enormously successful prea 
mission in Bristol, and we 
desperate need of someone tt 
ganize the awakened multit 
Wesley seemed the obvious cc 
and, after initial reluctance, he: 
to Bristol and immediately beg: 
form societies to provide the 
ment with backbone. It was he: 
Bristol, that Wesley worked ou 
pattern of small group discipld 
which was to become common) 
in the expanding Methodist m 
ment. | 

With the growing spiritual a: 
ening people joined old or fo) 
new. societies everywhere. Men: 
ship was open to anyone—ani 
that is, who had“... a desire te 
from the wrath to come, to be «: 
from their sins.” The society w’ 
other than 


a company of men [and women] 
having the form and seeking the 
power of godliness, united in pray 
together, to receive the word of e2 
tation, and to watch over one ano: 
in love, that they may help each c 
to work out their salvation. 


Neither at this time nor ev. 
his lifetime did Wesley contem: 
organizing an exodus from) 
Church of England to form a 


ch. The meetings and disci- 
s of these societies were always 
: and beyond that expected for 
Anglican in good standing. 
he societies were designed to be 
pwship groups structured for 
ip discipleship, but in form they 
e most widely known as “‘preach- 
services.’ When compared to 
smaller groupings of Method- 
the classes and bands, the 
eties were much more inclusive 
made far fewer demands on 
r members. 
ready in the Fetter Lane Society 
bley, largely dependent on the 
ravians, had instituted small, 
mate groups known as “bands.” 
ise met Once or twice per week, 
each meeting was characterized 
mutual confession and account- 
ity. Unreserved openness was 
expressed expectation. Wesley 
ised questions for ordering the 
ptings of the bands, questions 
ch suggest to us the level of 
macy they demanded. 


| What known sins have you 
pmmitted since our last meeting? 

. What temptations have you met 
‘ith? 

. How were you delivered? 

| What have you thought, said, or 
one, of which you doubt whether it 
€ sin or not? 


he early days, a fifth question was 
sd as well: 


. Have you nothing you desire to 
eep secret? 
) 


order to assist the progress 
ard greater intimacy the mem- 
ship of the bands was divided by 
and marital status. Naturally, all 
e pledged to secrecy. 

Much to Wesley’s dismay, the 
ids were short-lived. The degree 
ntimacy to which band members 
e called was too great for the 
rage member of the Methodist 
leties, and so the band was grad- 
ly replaced by the less intimate 
equally demanding class meet- 
. The class, and not the band, 
ved to be the muscle of the early 
thodist movement. 

farly in the year of 1742 Wesley 
; discussing a building debt with 
mbers of the society in Bristol. A 
tain Captain Foy hit upon the 
a of asking every member of the 
iety to pay a penny per week until 
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The church of South Leigh, near Witney, Oxon, where Wesley preached 


his first sermon after his 1725 ordination. 


Piety and obedience must replace commitment to right 
doctrine as the essence of the evangelical tradition. 


the debt was paid, and even volun- 
teered to visit 11 people each week 
to receive the offering. Others of- 
fered to do likewise and so this 
money-raising scheme was adopted. 
The society was divided up into 
classes with approximately 12 
persons in each class, one member 
being designated the leader. 

A problem soon arose. While 
making the rounds each week each 
class leader began to witness the 
everyday lives of the other members 
—and it was discovered that some 


were not living as they ought. 
Wesley wrote: 


It struck me immediately, “This is 
the thing; the very thing we have 
wanted so long.” I called together all 
the Leaders of the classes .. . and 
desired, that each would make a par- 
ticular enquiry into the behavior of 
those whom he [or she] saw weekly. 
They did so. Many disorderly walkers 
were detected. Some turned from the 
evil of their ways. Some were put away 
from us. 


Soon afterward it was agreed that 
the class leader would no longer visit 
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the members in their homes; this 
was too time-consuming and did not 
provide the optimum atmosphere 
for exhorting, comforting, or re- 
proving. Hence, it was agreed that 
the members of each class should 
gather weekly. The class meeting 
soon evolved beyond its original 
purposes, so that an atmosphere of 
love and an attitude of mutual 
discipleship was quickly realized. 

Many now happily experienced 
that Christian fellowship of which 
they had not so much as an idea 
before. They began to “bear one 
another’s burden,” and naturally to 
“care for each other.” As they had 
daily a more intimate acquaintance 
with, so they had a more endeared 
affection for, each other. And 
“speaking the truth in love, they 
grew up into Him in all things, who 
is the Head, even Christ.” 

As with the society, membership 
into a class was gained easily 
enough: prospective members must 
profess “a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, to be saved from 
their sins.’ One should note, 
however, that it was as hard to 
remain in a Class as it was easy to 
gain entry. It was expected that the 
initial profession of desire was, in 
fact, sincere; that is, class members 
were expected to convert their 
words into deeds. In short, Wesley 
expected class members to avoid 
evil, do good, and attend upon all the 
ordinances of God. Those who did 
not do so were to be admonished; if 
repentance did not follow, they were 
to be dismissed. 

Crucial to Wesley’s system of 
classes were the class leaders, and he 
reserved for himself the responsibil- 
ity of appointing them. They came 
from all walks of life, the primary 
qualifications being their exemplary 
character and absolute loyalty to 
God. One selection of class leaders 
lists persons in the following 
vocations: 


[a] poor peddler, impoverished widow, 
a family servant, a carpenter, a school 
master-shepherd, a retired soldier, an 
upholsterer, a tailor, a tanner, a 
piecemaker, a handloom weaver, a 
cordwainer, a cooper, a grocer- 
breadmaker, and a brazier. 


It is obvious from this list that 
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Wesley took seriously the Biblical 
idea that in Christ old social and 
cultural barriers are overcome. 

Class leaders served as informal 
pastors. It was their business to 
maintain a constant awareness of 
the spiritual condition of each of the 
class members, to help each grow 
spiritually, to receive offerings for 
the poor, and so on. In the Wesleyan 
economy, the non-ordained were 
given vital responsibilities and an 
arena in which to test their gifts and 
graces. Here is a remarkable model, 
with deceptively few historical 
parallels, for what the Reformers 
referred to as “the priesthood of all 
believers.” 

We have thus seen something of 
the historical development of the 
Wesleyan network of small groups. 
What this outline has failed to 
adequately account for, however, is 
the theological basis for Wesley's 
interest in small groups. In order to 
grasp this we must come to terms 
primarily with two Wesleyan em- 
phases: (1) the primacy of grace and 
the necessity of human response, 
and (2) the relation of small groups 
to the larger church. 

According to Wesley, salvation 
was not so much an event as a pro- 
cess. In order for a person to experi- 
ence perfect love for God and neigh- 
bor (the climax of Christian experi- 
ence) that person must go through 
the outlined stages: (1) contrition 
and repentance, (2) justifica- 
tion by faith alone, (3) regeneration, 
(4) nurture, and (5) maturation in 
holiness. Throughout this process 
God's initiative preceded and called 
for human response. 

With the Reformers, Wesley held 
to the twin ideas of original sin and 
the total dependence of men and 
women on God ° for salvation. 
Wesley, however, believed every 
person ts the recipient of prevenient 
grace—that grace through which 
God initially makes himself known 
and by which women and men are 
stirred to repentance. There follows 
a circular pattern, whereby men and 
women are continually enabled to 
respond and keep _ responding 
further to God by his grace. This 
grace leads a person up to the 
experience of new birth and contin- 


ues in the guise of what \ 
referred to as “‘sanctifying gr 

It was at this point j 
process—sanctification, being 
holy—that Wesley placed his; 
est emphasis. He did so, ho: 
not due to his desire to downp: 
experience of the new birt) 
prompted by the religious re 
of 18th-century Britain. Wesl 
reacting against a religious s 
which took advantage of whe 
had accomplished on_ beha 
humanity, an environment in) 
human response to God was | 
de-emphasized. It was thus 
natural that Wesley would er 
size the necessity of respond! 
God’s grace. Contrasting Luthe 
Wesley on this point, Klaus 
has perceptively noted: 

Luther, in the sixteenth centun 
opposing the “works-righteousne 
medieval Catholicism, emphasizes 
justification is by grace through { 
and not because of good works; 
Wesley, in the eighteenth centurr 
reacting to the prevailing nomin 
Christianity of Anglicanism, insis 
that this justification by grace th. 
faith is for good works. 

Hence, Wesley was led to teach 
at no stage need a Christian be 
he or she had “arrived.” Conia 
responses to God's grace 
necessary. No stage of salvatio) 
static; at any time one might ‘ 
into sin.” 

Given this understanding « 
Christian life it comes as no sur 
that Wesley “organized to bez: 
devil.” This whole networ: 
societies, bands, and classes: 
designed to allow, indeed encou 
believers to support one anoth 
the faith. These groups focusé 
growth, on moving on, on tt 
additional steps toward hol! 
Wesley's dynamic understandi. 
salvation quite naturally led h» 
his emphatic stress on the : 
nature of Christian experience 

Of additional significance 
understanding the Wesleyan: 
work of societies and bands; 
Wesley's view of the church: 
him Christian mutuality was 
effective at the level of the : 
group; here the communal natu 
the true church is best realize: 
the same time, however, he rei 


The Foundery, a damaged building which 
became  Methodism’s first London 
headquarters. 
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According to Wesley, salvation was not so much an event as a process. 


megate the importance of the 
er, more inclusive church—itself 
sible entity. The phrase Wesley 
pted was ecclesiola in ecclesta— 
little church in the big church. 
h this formula he was able to 
d in tension his belief ina univer- 
church whose unity was visible 
| the necessity of small groups 
using on intimate Christian 
Ociation within the larger church. 
Wesley, therefore, emphasized 
vitality of a dynamic piety in the 
dst of doctrinal and behavioral 
ersity. Discipleship consisted 
cially in working out our 
vation, and not in_ precisely 
ting all of the theological “i's” 
t crossing all of the doctrinal “t’s.” 
ristian unity focused elsewhere— 
depth of spirituality and faith 
rking itself out in love. Hence, for 
ssley the central concern was nev- 
whether to break away from the 
urch of England, but how to en- 
ye in authentic discipleship with- 


in the structures of Anglicanism. 

This brief look at the “muscle” of 
the Methodist movement has de- 
monstrated both the importance of 
the Wesleyan small group network 
to church renewal and the historical 
rootedness of that network. The 
final question we must ask concerns 
the abiding aspects of Wesley's 
groups which might be instructive 
for modern Christians. 

In his book on Accountable 
Discipleship, David Lowes Watson 
has identified five central aspects of 
the early Methodist class meetings 
which may be transplanted into 
networks of small group disciple- 
ship in our time. 

1. Accountability for Christian 
discipleship. Unlike many present 
day small group experiments, the 
early class meetings were not “Bible 
studies,” “prayer groups,” or “en- 
counter groups.” Rather, their 
primary emphasis fell on mutual 
accountability. Their existence and 
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format was an admission that 
Christians need help in faithful 
living. Early Methodist polity pro- 
vided a means by which Christians 
were to regularly give an account of 
their discipleship. 

2. Accountability for the means of 
grace. Daily prayer, daily Bible 
reading, regular worship, frequent 
celebration of the Eucharist, fasting, 
and meeting in Christian fellowship 
“to watch over one another in love” 
were among the “means of grace” 
emphasized in the Wesleyan revi- 
val. Incorporated in this list is a view 
of a Christian faith with both per- 
sonal and corporate dimensions. 
Wesley's network of small groups 
never allowed believers to think 
they might live according to the 
gospel in solitude. The existence and 
format of these small groups com- 
municated: We are in this together; 
we are a family, and we receive 
God’s grace as such. 


continued on p. 30 
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Leontine Kelly is the first black 
woman bishop in the United Meth- 
odist Church. She believes her 
appointment was a “miracle.” 
Called to the episcopacy in 1984, 
Kelly has a reputation as an activist 
(she was arrested on Good Friday 
1985 for protesting at the Lawrence 
Livermore Weapons Laboratory). 
She also has a reputation as a 
powerful and moving preacher. 

Mark Lau Branson and I inter- 
viewed Bishop Leontine T.C. Kelly 
in her offices in a San Francisco 
church known for feeding and edu- 
cating the poor in its neighborhood. 


—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: Were you born into a 
Methodist family? 

Bishop Kelly: Yes, I am_ the 
daughter of a Methodist minister. 
My father was a minister for 47 
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years, my brother also was a Meth- 
odist minister for 47 years. I married 
a Methodist minister. I’ve been nur- 
tured in the church from birth and 
chose to remain in it because I 
believe the Methodist church gives 
us a viable means of interpreting the 
gospel. I was a lay speaker in a 
church and a public school teacher 
when my husband died. I was called 
to the ministry a year after his death. 
At the time I was assigned to the 
church my husband had pastored as 
a lay speaker. 

I felt that I'd been called to the 
classroom and I loved teaching. But I 
began to pursue seminary studies, 
and eventually got my master’s of 
divinity degree at Union Seminary 
in Richmond, Virginia. I was by far 
the oldest member of the class. I 
entered the ministry so late my 
children teased me and said I was 
going to be ordained and retired at 
the same ceremony. That didn’t 
quite happen. I’ve been in the 
ordained ministry for 17 years. I’ve 
served at the local church level and 


the conference level as a 
member in the area of social < 
for the Virginia conference, a 
Director of Evangelism fo» 
general church in Nashville,, 
nessee, and I was elected b: 
from that post. I’ve beer 
episcopal leader here for two) 
now. 

Radix: How does being a we 
relate to your leadership rob 
there a difference in the wa 
view leadership or in the wai 
are perceived as a leader? 
Kelly: I think that as a woma: 
as a black woman, I embody a 
deal of the struggle not only i 
church but in society, and at th 
of 66 I think I’ve been confre 
with many of the issues of both 
and sex. I know the confidence 
comes from understanding the 
of each human creature. Where 
went and whatever I did, eve: 
fore I was an episcopal leac 
knew I was perceived from the | 
of view of who I was, a black pe 
and a woman and also a U 


nodist clergywoman. That is 
I am, and | have no reason to 
-who I am. But it often puts me 
ynfrontations. 

ix: Could you give us an 
aple? 

y: There is no way for me tobe 
ncerned about freedom of any 
ple, anywhere in the world. The 
tations that are put on persons 
ny field—whether in employ- 
it, housing, or economics — 
here, based on either race or sex 
eed, are invalid in terms of the 
nel of Christ. That’s a very basic 
erstanding that came with my 
turing in a Christian home. | 
erstood that I was a child of God, 
government and culture did not 
ne my identity. That sense of 
ice was basic to my upbringing. 
p interpretation of the gospel was 
)bined with an understanding of 
‘oric patterns and the sovereign- 
£ God as ultimately the last word. 
an structures, human deci- 
as, and human barriers do not 
lly hold in light of the gospel. So 
liberating message of the gospel 
esus Christ is very clear to me on 
ry level. 

dix: As a woman, do you have a 
ferent approach to leadership? 
Hy: I think that women bring to 
‘leadership role their own exper- 
ce of having been left out in 
fision making, and therefore my 
e is participatory. It was so in the 
ssroom as a teacher, and it is so in 
leadership position now. I’ve 
=n the victim of autocratic meth- 
, as I believe most women have. 
have most people of color. In my 
dership style I hope to be open to 
ut from many places and to see 
at power is shared rather than 
longing to any one person. 
The bishops in the United Meth- 
ist church are not powerful by 
licy. Some bishops are powerful 
their own perception, but not by 
licy. We bishops have an oppor- 
nity to show that an important 
sment of church life is the way in 
lich things are done, not just 
sing that they get done. This is 
ore important in the church than 
ywhere else. Timing, deadlines, 
d agendas are structures that we 
ve to keep, but how we work with 


one another in order to live out the 
gospel is essential. It’s important 
that we live the same measure of 
love that we proclaim. 

Radix: What specific needs do you 
see in the San Francisco Bay Area 
that the church can address? 
Kelly: I am very concerned about 
poverty, and hunger, and the quality 
of life, or the absence of it. lam very 
grateful that our offices are here in 
downtown San Francisco where we 
are in touch with the program of a 
particular church involved in advo- 
cacy, legislation, and working with 
issues that affect the lives of people 
around the world. 

Radix: When we arrived here you 
were at a radio station talking about 
the Bishops’ Pastoral Letter on 
Peace. 

Kelly: Yes, a few weeks ago at a 
counsel of bishops we unanimously 
supported a document called “In 
Defense of Creation,’ which devel- 
ops a theology of a just peace. It says 
a very firm “no” to the nuclear men- 
tality that has become a way of life 
for us and that affects all of life. We 
prepared the document for the 
whole church. As its spiritual 
leaders, it is our gift to the church to 
help people dialogue about what it 
means to be disciples of Jesus Christ 
in this day and this time. 

How do we communicate to our 
governmental leaders and to per- 
sons in power that there are 
alternative ways of living and 
alternative decisions at a time when 
people are beginning to feel that 
there is nothing they can do about 
their lives? Our position is that 
under normal circumstances we ac- 
cept governmental authority. But 
moral law for us will sometimes 
supersede some of the positions the 
government takes. 

Radix: The Chernobyl incident is 
frightening. 

Kelly: Yes, that came up the day we 
met. What we are talking about is 
the fact that basically no individual 
or group of individuals has the right 
to destroy God’s creation. Even to 
contemplate destruction violates the 
whole understanding of shalom and 
covenant and community and crea- 
tion. Our statement addresses con- 
cerns about nuclear winter, about 


I was a child of 
God, and govern- 
ment and culture 
did not define my 
identity. 


Women bring to 
the leadership role 
their own expert- 
ence of having 
been left out in 
decision making, 
ana therefore my 
style 1s participa- 
Lory. 
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annihilation, about the social impli- 
cations of nuclear war, and the 
poverty and needs in the world that 
are not addressed because of the 
diversion of funds toward war- 
making. That which used to make us 
more secure has made us very 
insecure people. 

I feel good about the statement. 
Writing it was a powerful, deeply 
spiritual experience because we are 
very diverse bishops. We come from 
all economic classes, all colors, all 
kinds of cultures; we are an inter- 
national body. There are 9.4 million 
United Methodists and we don’t 
always agree. But in the urgency of 
the times, how can we keep quiet? 
We preach in many ways and this is 
one way. 

Radix: Looking at the next five 
years or so, what are your priorities? 
Kelly: I only have two of those five 
years as bishop because I have to 
retire. One of the things that we are 
really emphasizing in our confer- 
ence is evangelism and I am very 
grateful for the emphasis on social 
responsibility, not in polarity with 
outreach but as part of evangelical 
wholeness. In this conference we are 
very diverse in our theology, and we 
struggle with some hard issues. 
Christianity is a pretty risky reli- 
gion, if you are really going to live it 
out. So our hope is that people will 
become part of our number because 
of our strong stand. There are those 
people who say we lose because of 
strong social stands, but I don’t 
think as a church we've yet tested 
how many people will be willing to 
stand with us. 

Radix: When you say evangelism, 
what does that mean to you? 
Kelly: I look at evangelism in a 
holistic way, as more than merely 
seeking numbers, but working with 
the whole life of the people. I think 
evangelism has been too narrowly 
defined in terms of events rather 
than in the quality of life of individ- 
uals and society, and the importance 
of the truth of the gospel for all of 
that. In the midst of a world that is 
transforming itself, I would seek to 
live out the preachings and teachings 
of the life of Jesus Christ and to be 
able to encourage people in the 
value and the work of their own 


person, not just for themselv, 
for God’s purposes. We are bi 
but for God’s purposes, whi 
for the whole world, and not: 
for ourselves. That seems to: 
be the evangelistic messag; 
glimpse the kingdom we seek 
are able to witness evidence c 
evidence that people can a 
alternative ways of life, rathe 
the materialism that is so nr 
part of our world. 

Radix: The Latin Americant 
gians have brought this issued 
to a very basic reality: that « 
where justice is being done, 
where God works. 

Kelly: Someone asked me, “I 
believe in liberation theology, 
I replied, “You ask a black wo: 
she believes in liberation theo 
Absolutely. Especially lib 
theology as it is seen throug 
eyes of those people who are : 
ing from the decisions of pec 
power over them. 

I spent three weeks in Bol 
January and in that settin) 
realize what it means to risk H 
Christian in the midst of a mil 
tic society. In La Paz there ai 
diers with machine guns oni 
corner. To know that here 
country in our hemisphere t 
extremely poor, nearly as po 
Bangladesh, and to know the k 
wealth that we have gotten 
that country makes one very s 
Bolivian Indians are learning? 
the gospel of Jesus Christ th 
Bible study and through evans 
tion. And that is the means by 
the people can claim their 
humanity. All through Bolivia: 
are people travelling in the r 
tains and they are making 15¢ 
a month, if they get that, but th 
preaching the word. 

The Bolivian Methodist Chu 
seen by the government as su 
sive. But that’s good becauss 
Christian church has no bus 
being in alliance with that ki 
oppressive government. We 
to be seen as subversive if w 
really going to live out the goss 
Jesus Christ. There are very 
points of convergence with the 
sent culture. And there should! 
We should not be comfortable 


COUNTERPOINT 


Quench Not the Spirit: 


Methodist Women Preaching Salvation 


1787 Sarah Mallet became the 
woman preacher to receive the 
upport and authorization of the 
ish Methodist Conference. The 
ent which signaled this 
entous event reads simply: 
ie give the right hand of 
wship to Sarah Mallet, and have 
bjection to her being a preacher 
ur connexion, so long as she 
ches the Methodist doctrines, 
attends to our discipline. 
ne journey for women such as 
lh was long and arduous. A saga 
tin and perseverance lies hidden 
in the terse declaration of that 
ference. In spite of the fact that 
en had founded Methodist 
eties and had functioned as 
ers within the small group 
cture of early Methodism, 
ptance of their calling as 
chers, for many, involved a 
ful process of real transforma- 
. That change was due in large 
sure to the pioneering work of 
nen such as Sarah Crosby, Mary 
anquet, Ann Gilbert, and Mar- 
tt Davidson, who paved the way 
their sisters in the gospel. 
1 Sarah Mallet’s case, the 
ference’s strong vote of confi- 
se opened doors for her that 
srwise would have been closed. 
was encouraged by the response 
er fellow itinerant preachers as 
journeyed throughout Norfolk 
Suffolk. She confided one day in 
journal: 
am glad some of our preachers 
it right to encourage female 
aching. I hope they will all, both 
al and Travelling Preachers, 
rk more on those words “quench 
the Spirit,” neither in them- 


by Paul Wesley Chilcote 


“I never dwelt so much in 
God as I have of late. My 
whole soul has been swal- 
lowed up in communion 
with the eternal Trinity; and 
peculiarly within this last 
fortnight, with the Holy 
spirit. I have been led to pray 
in faith for a universal and 
pentecostal outpouring of 
His divine fulness; and it 
surely will descend.” 


Hester Rogers i a letter to John 
Wesley, June 13, 1782 

eR ee ae TERRE Seer 
a Pee Ne eee ee 


selves nor others. “Despise not 
prophesyings,” no, not out of the 
mouth of a child—then would they 
be more like Mr. Wesley: and I think 
more like Christ. 

I want some of these women to 
speak for themselves here. Their 
stories are compelling. Their faith is 
contagious. Their robust message of 
a full, free, and present salvation is a 
gospel we need to reclaim. The fol- 
lowing selections include excerpts 
from journals and letters, eyewit- 
ness accounts of their preaching, 
and extracts from a_ published 
sermon. The focus is upon their 
preaching and the gospel they 
proclaimed. The common theme 
throughout is the importance of 
faith working by love in life. 

One of John Wesley’s lieutenants, 
Adam Clarke, was transformed by 
an encounter with one of these 
women. On April 28, 1784, he heard 
Mary Sewell preach on the classic 
Wesleyan text, Ephesians 2:8. In 
spite of the fact that she had risked 
her life by facing an angry mob at 
Yarmouth, Mary continued to pro- 
claim God’s saving grace wherever 
she could. 

I have this morning heard Miss 
Sewell preach; she has a good talent 
for exhortation, and her words 
spring from a heart that evidently 
feels deep concern for the souls of 
the people; and, consequently, her 
hearers are interested and affected. I 
have formerly been no friend to 
female preaching; but my sentt- 
ments are a little altered. If God give 
to a holy woman, a gift for exhorta- 
tion and reproof, I see no reason 
why it should not be used. This 
woman’s preaching has done much 
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good; and fruits of it may be found 
copiously, in different places in the 
circust. 

While a number of women came 
very close to preaching in the early 
years of the revival, the first woman 
to receive Wesley's informal au- 
thorization was Sarah _ Crosby. 
Linked with a small band of women 
preachers in the north of England, 
affectionately known with uncons- 
cious humor as “The Female 
Brethren,” her labor of love was 
unparalleled. The final entry in her 
diary of 1777 provides a glimpse 
into her active life of service: 

Thou hast enabled me, from the 
first of last January to the fourth of 
this month (December), to ride 960 
miles, to keep 200 public meetings, 
at many of which some hundreds of 
precious souls were present, about 
600 private meetings, and to write 
an 116 letters, many of them long 
ones; besides many, many conversa- 
tions with souls in private, the effect 
of which will, I trust, be “as bread 
cast on the waters.” All glory be unto 
him, who has strengthened his poor 
worm. 

Sarah’s closest friend, Mary 
Bosanquet, was one of the most 
highly esteemed preachers within 
Methodism during Wesley’s life- 
time. One of the most significant 
days in her life was September 17, 
1776. On that day she preached to 
several thousand people, and in her 
journal, writes one of the most 
remarkable accounts of the Wesley- 
an revival: 

Last Sabbath morning I went, 
according to appointment, to Goker. 
I arose early, and in pretty good 
health. The day was fine, though 
rather hot. About eleven we came to 
Huddersfield, and called on Mrs. H. 
She had asked me to lodge there on 
my return, and have a meeting, 
saying, many had long desired tt, and 
there would be no Preacher there 
that day. I felt immediately the 

people laid on my mind, and that I 
had a message to that place; and 
satd, “If the Lord permit, Iwill.” She 
then said, “We will give it out at 
noon.” We rode forward. 

Benjamin Cock met us, and kindly 
conducted us over the moors. When 
we came to his hut, all was clean, and 
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victuals enough provided for twenty 
men! But I was so heated with the 
ride, (nearly twenty miles), and with 
the great fire on which they so 
liberally cooked for us, that I could 
not eat. My drinking nothing but 
water seemed also quite to distress 
them. They said, the meeting had 
been given out in many places, and 
they believed we should have be- 
tween two and three thousand 
people. That I did not believe; but 
there was indeed such anumber, and 
of such a rabble as I scarce ever saw. 


Love makes 


all our duty 


easy. 


At one we went out to the rocks, a 
place so wild that I cannot describe 
it. The crowd which got round us 
was 50 great, that by striving which 
should get first to the quarry, (where 
we were to meet), they rolled down 
great stones among the people 
below us, so that we feared mischief 
would be done. Blessed be God, none 
was hurt. I passed on among them 
on the top of the hill, not knowing 
whither I went. Twice Iwas pushed 
down by the crowd, but rose without 
being trampled on. We stopped on 
the edge of a spacious quarry, filled 
with people, who were tolerably 
quiet. I gave out that hymn, “The 
Lord my pasture shall prepare,” &e. 

When they were a little settled, I 
found some liberty in speaking to 
them, and, I believe, most heard. As 
we returned into the house, num- 


bers followed, and filled it so full we 


could not stir. I conversec 
them, but could not get 

answer. They stood like pec 
amaze, and seemed as tf the» 
never have enough. Many we: 
said, “When will you come a. 
We then set off for Hudders 

I felt very much fatigue: 
began to think, how shall | be: 
fulfill my word there? As ws 
along, Brother Taylor said, “I 
I ought to tell you my mind.. 
we could ride through Hudde# 
and not stop; for I know the 
some there who do not like 1 
to speak among them, and! 
you will meet with som 
disagreeable.” 

I looked to the Lord, and rez 
as it seemed to me, the foll 
direction: If I have a word to 
for him, he will make my way, 
the door will be shut .... butt 
the principal persons had any 
tion, and the people much des 
beside, as tt had been given 
noon, there would be a great 
strangers, whom it would ; 
well to disappoint. 

It was then agreed, that we. 
have the meeting in the 
where they usually had the 
ing; but when we came her 
crowd was very great, and the 
so hot, that I feared I should 
able to speak at all. I stood sta 
left all to God. A friend gave 
hymn; during which some f 
away. Brother Taylor saw 
perceive it 1s impossible fo 
stay within doors: the people c 
bear the heat, and there are: 
without than are within.” W. 
came out. 

My head swam with heat; I' 
knew which way I went, but sé 
carried along by the people, 1 
stopped at a horseblock, , 
against a wall, on the side . 
street, with a plain wide off 
before it. Onthe steps of this I' 
and gave out, “Come, ye sti 
poor and needy,” &c. Whit. 
people were singing the hymm 
a renewed conviction to speak? 
name of the Lord. My bodily str 
seemed to return each momi 
felt no weariness, and my vote: 
stronger than in the morning, 
I was led to enlarge on these w 


e Lord ts our Judge, the Lord is 
Lawgiver, the Lord is our King, 
ill save us”... Deep solemnity 
on every face. I think there was 
ce a cough to be heard, or the 
motion, though the number 
ered was very great. So solemna 
2 Ihave seldom known; my voice 
clear enough to reach them all; 
when we concluded I felt strong- 
han when we began. 

ary gained a reputation for her 
orical interpretations of Scrip- 
. In an interesting exposition of 
5 27:29 she describes the “crea- 
+ and redeeming love of God,” 
“promises” of God in Christ, and 
human response of “resigna- 
” to God’s will to save us, as the 
r anchors of a living faith. The 
rpts which follow are unique 
e this is the only extant sermon 
female preacher of the devel- 
g revival: 

hope you who are this night 
in the reach of my voice, areina 
ree awakened, and most of you 
nestly longing to be brought out 
he storm into the quet harbour 
esus’ breast. To these I chiefly 
'my message to be, though I was 
willing to leave the sleepers 
lly disregarded. 

There 1s no day to the soul till 
ist manifests his cheering pre- 
ce. In order to wait for that, 
low the example of Paul and hts 
npanions,—“they cast out four 
hors.” Let us do so this night. 
ember it is your part to “be- 
ye,” and it is the Lord’s to give the 
ace and joy’ consequent on 
leving. Let us then make repeated 
6 of faith, so “casting our anchor” 
ther and further within the veil, 
1 we shall draw up our souls 
wer and nearer to God. 

Well, let us try to cast out one 
shor now. lam sensible your cable 
hort; therefore we must seek for 
ne ground as near you as we Can. 
2 will try, if we can, to find it in the 
reating love of God,” surrounding 
on every side. Look through the 
ation; observe the tender love of 
2 birds towards their young, yea, 
on the most savage beasts! From 
ence does this spring? It 1s from 
d. It is a shadow of that infinite 
mpassion which reigns in His 


heart. Rise a little higher. Fix your 
eye on man. How does he love a 
stubborn son who will neither serve 
God nor him? If that son shed but a 
tear of sorrow, raise but a sigh of 
repentance, if he but come a few 
steps, how doth the father run to 
meet him! 

Believe then, that “this Author of 
all love ts more ready to give the 
Holy Spirit to you, than you are to 
give good gifts to your children.” 
Will not this anchor take? Does it 
still come home? Well, the ground is 


good, but your cable 1s too short. Let 
us try another anchor; and we will 
drop it on “Redeeming Love.” 

Lift up your eyes of faith—behold 
your bleeding Saviour! See all your 
sins laid on his sacred head! He hath 
drunk all the bitter cup for you, and 
he offers this night to take you into 
fellowship and communion wtth 
himself. “He was delivered for your 
offences!” He hath cancelled all the 
charge against you; yea, “He was 
raised again for your justification.” 
Your Surety is exalted, in proof that 
your debt is paid. Come, let me hear 
some voice among you giving praise, 
and saying with the Christian poet: 


Now I have found the ground wherein 
Sure my soul’s anchor may remain; 
The wounds of Jesus, for my sin, 
Before the world’s foundation slain. 


But, perhaps, there are some poor 


trembling souls still left behind. For 
the sake of such we will try to find 
firm ground a little nearer yet. We 
will drop our third anchor on the 
“Promises.” Here are some quite 
within your reach: “He that cometh 
unto me, I will in no wise cast out. 
Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely. Icame not to call 
the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance.” Yes, “He came to seek and to 
save that which 1s lost.” Are you 
lost? Lost in your own estimation? 
Then he came to save you. Yes, and 
to seek you too; and he seeks you thts 
night as diligently as ever shepherd 
sought his lost sheep. 

I trust there are here many whose 
anchor has held in the first ground, 
“Creating love”; more in the second, 
“Redeeming love’; and surely trem- 
bling sinners have found some hold 
in the “Promises.” The “Word of 
God’’ is full of them, and they are all 
for you. All belong to a wounded 
conscience, to sinners seeking the 
power of faith, to conquer their sins, 
and bring them to God. 

There is yet one anchor more: 
“Resignation.” The motto engraved 
upon it is: “In quietness and con- 
fidence shall thy strength be.” 
Come, then, let this be the moment! 
Now cast your whole soul, your ever- 
lasting concerns, on the free un- 
merited love of the Saviour. Aban- 
don yourself, as a victim, into his 
hand, and there lie as “clay before 
the potter.” 

Take courage then, and, with one 
voice, let us all unite in the cry, “Thy 
will be done! Thy will be done!” And 
our song shall be echoed through all 
the courts above. Here then drop 
your anchor. It is sound ground, and 
it will not come home. With thts 
patient faith, therefore, be found in 
all the means of grace, walking 
humbly, while you do his will. “And 
pleading the promises, which are 
yea and amen in Christ. Blessed are 
all they who wait for him.” 

Here is the great design of the 
wonderful plan of salvation: to 
restore man to his original com- 
munion with God; and he who hath 
said, “I will give unto him that 1s 
athirst of the water of life freely,” 
now waits to make your soul his 
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Letter to Brezhnev 


Reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


A recent PBS documentary on the 
economic depression in England’s 
northern city of Liverpool focused 
especially on how the hopes of the 

city’s young people are _ being 
crushed. The documentary showed 
rows of once grand buildings from 
the days of Liverpool’s glory as a 
shipping center. Now the beautiful 
old buildings are abandoned, their 
windows smashed in and boarded 
up. Liverpool high school students 
who were interviewed said they had 
no expectations of getting jobs 
when they graduate. 

The filmmakers contrasted those 
students with a group of students 
from an upper-class private school 
in England’s more prosperous 

south. All of the private school 
students expected not only to be 
employed but were explicit about 
the kind of job they would have; 
legal, banking, and government 
professions were favored. None of 
them wanted to go into manufactur- 
ing or big business—the kind of 
work that might provide jobs for the 
economically depressed north. The 
film clearly implied that England’s 
snobbish class system was directly 
contributing to its economic decline. 

The feature film, Letter to 
Brezhnev, is a fictionalized account 
of the lives of two young residents of 
Liverpool. Among other things, 
Letter to Brezhnev proves that 
movies about young people don’t 
have to be of the trashy formula 
genre Hollywood has lately been 
producing in mass. Teenagers can 
actually be much more interesting 
than Hollywood cliches make them 
out to be. 

Letter to Brezhnev was written by 


a first-time director and writer from 
Liverpool. The writer’s sister and 
her best friend play the leads and 
both women are fresh, energetic, 
realistic screen presences. (AI- 
though their heavy early-Beatle type 
accents take some getting used to.) 

The film follows the two young 
women on a night out on the town. 
Both are out to escape the dreariness 
of their lives. Elaine is unemployed 
while Teresa, anxious to take any 
work, spends her days at a factory 
“taking the insides out of chickens, 
wrapping them in plastic, and 
stuffing them back in.” 

At a nightclub they meet two 
young Russian sailors who are also 
looking for adventure. Teresa is out 
for a one night stand; Elaine is 
looking for an escape. Both get what 
they want. Elaine and her young 
sailor, Peter, spend the whole night 
talking and end up falling in love. 

For Elaine, the romance is a way 


to transcend her drab existenc 


Eventually, though, Peter has 
return to the Soviet Union and sh 
must stay behind. They are 
modern Romeo and _ Juliet, b 
instead of coming from warrin 
families, the star-crossed lovers a: 
members of warring superpower 
Although a whole world contrives | 
keep them apart and make the 
enemies, the lives and drean 
of Elaine and Peter aren’t th 
different. 

Scriptwriter Frank Clarke, talkir! 
about how his project was conceive: 
told a New York Times reported 
“There's hardly any ships no: 
There are a lot of poor people th 
are very depressed. And I thoug) 
life in Russia can’t be any worse thz 
living on the dole in Liverpool. The 
restrict your movements over there 
Well, over here, to restrict you 
movements, you're just not give 
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g of America: The Costello 
w (Elvis Costello), CBS Records, 


P 
D. 


‘A unpredictable group of musi- 
is, ranging from jazz greats to, 
ically, the real Elvis’s old band, 
ibines to provide the mostly 
istic musical support of Elvis 
tello’s new album King of 
erica. Eight years ago, reacting 
1edia hype over rock'n'roll (most 


MUSIC 


King of America 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


blatant in the Elvis myths) and the 
dull sameness of ’70s rock, Declan 
McManus legally changed his name 
to Elvis Costello and plunged into 
the rock world intent on rebelling 
against what was once the voice of 
rebellion. For King of America, 
Elvis has changed his name back and 
sings in “Brilliant Mistake,” the 
album’s opener: “I was a fine idea at 
the time/Now I’m a brilliant mis- 
take,” implying having become 
what he once disdained. 


The entire album has a melan- 
choly edge to it, a sense of somber 
disappointment expressed in Elvis’s 
gritty, nasal vocals and his bitter- 
sweet lyrics. This is especially true in 
the ballad on the pros and cons of 
passionate relationships, ‘Indoor 
Fireworks,’ and in the emotive 
“Little Palaces” where Costello 
observes, “You knock the kids about 
a bit/Because they've got your 
name/ And you knock the kids about 
a bit/Until they feel the same.” 

The album’s “King of America” 
theme actually is sarcastic; most of 
the songs are character studies in 
disappointment and  misunder- 
standing (including the sorrowful 
cover of the ’60s Animals’ song, 
“Don’t Let Me Be Misunderstood’’). 
Even the rockabilly kneeslappers 
“Glitter Gulch” and “The Big Light” 
are tales of groveling and hang- 
overs. The self-mocking, humorous 
photos on the album cover (Costello 
in a cheap, tacky crown) and lyrics 
“He thought he was the King of 
America/But it was just a boulevard 
of broken dreams” (‘Brilliant Mis- 
take”) and “If they had a King of 
Fools then I could wear that crown” 
CYL Wear, Ich Proudly» helpito 
illustrate Costello’s personal and 
social frustrations. 

Musically, King of America is 
based on Costello's acoustic rhythm 
guitar and at times the songs have a 
country flavor and show the influ- 
ence of The Band. Producer T-Bone 
Burnett (Radix contributing editor) 
not only kept the musical arrange- 
ments simple, but he also directed 
Costello back to the original motive 
behind writing the songs, a strategy 
that accomplishes an honest, un- 
contrived rendering of the fallen 
King’s stories. 
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A Reader’s Guide to Wesley 


by Steve Harper 


The renewal of interest in John 
Wesley and Wesley studies has 
inevitably led people to seek re- 
sources for understanding the man 
and his movement. In the wake of 
the current Wesleyan renaissance 
and the recent celebration of United 
Methodism’s bicentennial, many 
materials are now readily available. 

For those who are just starting to 
discover John Wesley and early 
Methodism a good first step would 
be to read some biographies. Robert 
Tuttle's John Wesley: His Life and 
Theology (Zondervan) is an inter- 
esting introductory volume which 
combines scholarly accuracy with a 
first-person style, so you feel Wesley 
is talking with you throughout the 
book. In a more standard format and 
written from the perspective of an 
Englishman, Stanley Ayling’s John 
Wesley (Abingdon) provides some 
interesting interpretations of Wes- 
ley’s life, and especially his relations 
with key women. John Pudney has 
also written an introduction to John 
Wesley and His World (Scribner's), 
combining a highly readable style 
with 125 illustrations. Finally, 
Richard Heitzenrather’s recent 
study of The Elusive Mr. Wesley 
(two volumes, Abingdon) provides 
a selective biography of Wesley 
making good use of less available 
data from Wesley’s diaries and from 
the secular media of Wesley’s day. 

After perusing these general 
works you may want to focus on 
particular ways in which Wesley’s 
mind and mission were shaped. 
Several excellent volumes commend 
themselves. Frank Baker demon- 


strates the significant impact of 
Anglicanism on Wesley in his John 
Wesley and the Church of England 
(Abingdon). Robert Monk’s John 
Wesley: His Puritan Heritage 
(Abingdon) does the same for the 
Puritan tradition. In John Wesley 
and the Catholic Church (Hoder & 
Stoughton) Maximim Piette out- 
lines the many ways Wesley bor- 
rowed and benefited from the 
Roman Catholic tradition. Kenneth 
Rowe's The Place of Wesley in the 
Christian Tradition (Scarecrow) is a 
noteworthy attempt to locate Wes- 
ley within the larger church. 

The next step in the quest of 
discovering Wesley is exploring the 
theological dynamics which formed 
his thought and which gave life and 
substance to the early Methodist 
movement. My own book, John 
Wesley’s Message for Today (Zon- 
dervan), is written for that purpose. 
It gives an overview of Wesley's 
“order of salvation” as a starting 
point for understanding the major 
elements of his theology. Colin 
Williams’s John Wesley’s Theology 
Today (Abingdon) does much the 
same thing, though ona larger scale. 
In his Essentials of Wesleyan 
Theology (Zondervan) Paul Mickey 
sets Wesleyan thought within the 
larger, ecumenical context, using the 
text of a recent affirmation of 
Scriptural Christianity for United 
Methodists (“The Junaluska Affir- 
mation’) as an organizing principle. 

For those who want to survey 
Wesley's thought using selections 
from his works as a guide, Robert 
Burtner and Robert Chile’s John 
Wesley’s Theology (Abingdon) and 
Philip Watson’s The Message of the 
Wesleys (Zondervan) cannot be 
topped. A slower and more devo- 
tional use of Wesley’s own writings 
can be found in Frederick Gill’s 
Through the Year with Wesley 


(The Upper Room) and AIF 
The John Wesley Reader (Wi 
this same vein, Thomas C. O. 
recently edited a short voh 
The New Birth (Harper & ] 
collection of five sermons 
most significant aspect of W 
pastoral theology. With reso: 
this kind in hand one begins 
the spirit of Wesley’s gens 
relevance while coming to) 
stand his thought. 

At this point a more subs: 
engagement with Wesley’s | 
theology may be explored. Hi 
analyses are more sophistica: 
the material more comprelt 
In this regard Albert Outler’: 
volume on John Wesley (( 
will become a treasured poss 
The combination of Outler’! 
lent introductions and ext 
representative offerings fror 
ley’s own works entails an us 
leled resource for encou: 
Wesley's thought. Martin Sci 
three-volume work, John We 
Theological Biography (Abit: 
presents a running commen? 
Wesley’s life, but with tht 
cal interpretation along thi 
Schmidt’s final volume uses a2 
approach to look at Wesley 
number of vantage points. 
the best treatments of W 
theology has been penr 
William Cannon (Abingdo» 
The Theology of John We. 
especially helpful in its discus 
Wesley's doctrine of justif! 
Mildred Wynkoop’s work 
Theology of Love (Beacon } 
unsurpassed in  addressin 
dynamic of sanctification in 
ley’s theology. 

The Wesleyan contribut’ 
Christian spirituality is exam’ 
Frank Whaling’s John and ¢ 
Wesley (Paulist), and Leor 
son's To Reform the 


dervan) looks at the theologi- 
undations of Wesley’s thought 
relates to his social and political 
ct. The promise of Wesley for 
ern church renewal is the sub- 
of two important recent titles: 
Radical Wesley and Patterns for 
ch Renewal (Inter Varsity), by 
ard Synder, which is especially 
ficial in relating Wesley to 
aptist ideals; and The Coming 
t Revival (Harper & Row), 
ein William J. Abraham argues 
rong case for the vitality of 
leyan Christianity as a model 
odern evangelicalism. Books of 
kind continue to be written 
ally, but these are indicative of 
romise of studying the contri- 
yn of Wesley in more focused 
3. 

ne final category of resources to 
utlined here is primary material 
ound in the various editions 
rically referred to as “Wesley's 
ks.” The traditional, 14-volume 
on by Thomas Jackson (The 
‘ks of John Wesley) has been 
recently reprinted by Baker 
k House. This is the edition 
ley himself prepared for pub- 
ion, and it will remain the 
dard until the Oxford/ Abingdon 
on is completed. At the same 
, it is useful to know that 
Hervan is preparing a new print- 
of Sugden’s edition of Wesley's 
dard Sermons (two volumes), 
nock’s edition of Wesley's Journal 
ht volumes), and Telford’s 
ion of Wesley’s Letters (eight 
mes). Taken together these will 
called The Works of Wesley, 
ough at present they are being 
lished volume-by-volume. The 
ificance of these 18 volumes is 
they embrace the older, most 
prehensive editions of the ser- 
is, journals, and letters. This 
printing will make available 


materials which for a number of 
years have been available only in 
libraries. 

By all standards of judgment, 
however, it is the Oxford/ Abingdon 
edition of Wesley's Works, edited by 
Frank Baker, which will ultimately 
serve as the definitive edition of 
Wesley's writings. The series is 
anticipated to run 34 volumes and 
contains much new material that has 
been discovered since the Jackson 
edition. More importantly, it con- 
tains the most comprehensive anal- 
yses of the Works ever attempted. 
For the serious Wesley reader it will 
be a veritable gold mine. Yet, its 
depth of information should not 
prevent any interested reader from 
using it with profit. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press initiated the project with 
four volumes: two of letters and one 
each of hymnody and Wesley’s 
“appeals” to people of reason and 
religion. Abingdon Press has now 
taken over the series and is publish- 
ing four volumes of Wesley’s ser- 
mons and at least one of his journal. 
It is anticipated that they will 
continue with the remainder of the 
journal volumes and hopefully to 
the completion of the set as well. 

If you choose to make a journey 
into Wesley’s thought to this extent 
you undoubtedly will have accumu- 
lated a wealth of information, but 


more importantly, you will have 
been greatly enriched and chal- 
lenged. The current renewal of 
interest in Wesley is not the sole 
product of esoteric historical curio- 
sity; rather, it stems from a growing 
recognition that Wesley’s commit- 
ment to “Scriptural Christianity” 
contained principles and dynamics 
which can inform the development 
of the church in our generation. My 
real desire is that as you encounter 
Wesley you will not only gain bene- 
ficial knowledge, but that you will 
also be changed by that knowledge, 
to the end that you will be one of an 
increasing number of people who 
work for the renewal of the church 
in our time. 


Dr. Steve Harper 1s an ordained 
United Methodist minister and 
associate professor of spiritual 
formation and Wesley studies at 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wil- 
more, Kentucky. 


Wesleyan Methodism in America: 
A Black Perspective 


by 
Grant S. Shockley 


Nearly all people who call them- 
selves “Methodist” in the U.S. claim 
the heritage of the religious move- 
ment which began in the 18th cen- 
tury in the Church of England with 
the evangelistic work of John Wes- 
ley, his brother Charles, and George 
Whitefield. 

Black Methodists in America, 
who were converts to, participants 
in, and contributors to this move- 
ment from its inception in the 1760s 
claim this same heritage. Their 
presence in Methodist history deep- 
ly influenced its development and 
had impact on the religious life of all 
the nation’s people, Black and white. 
They have worked through four 
major historic traditions: Methodist 
Episcopal (United Methodist since 
1968); African Methodist Episcopal 
(A.M.E.); African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion (A.M.E.Z.), and Chris- 
tian Methodist Episcopal (C.M.E.). 
We will briefly trace these tradi- 
tions, noting some of their churches, 
leaders, and achievements, as well as 
taking a look to their future. 
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Black United Methodists 
Black United Methodists are the 


spiritual sons and daughters “of 
color” of Wesleyan Methodism in 
America. Specifically, they are those 
Black members of the former Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (M.E.) who 
elected to remain in that original 
stream throughout its changing 
history. The church has been known 
as the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(1784-1939), the Methodist Church 
(1940-1968), and since 1968, the 
United Methodist Church. Their 
continuing presence in a predom- 
inantly white denomination, despite 
its periodic lapses from an original 
racial inclusiveness, is _ partially 
explained by M.W. Clair, Jr.’s 
statement that Black people who 
stayed in the parent denomination, 

. sought to solve their problem 
through cooperation within the 
organization and the development 
of their own leadership.” 

The cradle of Black United 
Methodism is “Mother” Zoar Meth- 
odist Episcopal (M.E.) Church in 
Philadelphia. Organized in 1794 and 
dedicated by Francis Asbury, in 
1796, it is the oldest Black United 


Methodist congregation i 
nation and the direct ance; 
more than 3,000 predom 
Black churches in the denomi 

From colonial times throu 
early national period in the 
many Blacks (slave and free) 
with Methodist Episcopal chi 
Following the organization o 
“Mother” Zoar, however, tho 
remained loyal to or preferr 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 
ized Black congregations a: 
quested preachers from the ¢ 
ence. This pattern of develo 
accounted for Black Me: 
Episcopal growth until the | 

After the Civil War tho 
Church ventured south, whe 
ex-slaves and freed persons r: 
ded to its outreach. During 
struction the church spc 
health, education, and \ 
ministries, including the est 
ment of churches, schools, hos 
and community centers. 

From the reconstruction pe 
World War II, Black churche 
tors, and lay people develop; 
consolidated a cohesive m 
within their communities tha 
plemented the work of the «. 
the A.M.E. Zion, and the C. 

The “Central Jurisdiction” 
Black Methodist Episcopal 
(1940-1967), during which) 
churches, pastors, and mae 
were segregated by color 
commodate an ecclesiastical] 
with the Methodist Pros 
Church and the Methodist Ep» 
Church, South, was an anomi 
a mixed blessing. It allows 
some development of indi 
Black leadership, institution 
ministries, but nevertheless 
sented legalized segregation 
of America’s largest Pro) 
denominations. That segre 
bore a dubious if not false witi 
both the Christian gospel an 
Wesley’s intent for an in’ 
ministry and fellowship. 

As a result of both Blac 
white protest, and as a condit' 
the Evangelical United Bre 
Methodist union in 1968, « 
jurisdiction was eliminated 
plan to racially integrati 
merging annual conferences ; 


>d Methodist Church was 
ed. Since that accomplishment 
d Methodism has been reach- 
yward a more inclusive fellow- 


frican Methodist 

opal Church 

rican Methodism had its begin- 
in 1787 under the leadership of 
rd Allen, who, with a small 
of Black members, withdrew 
| St. George’s Methodist Epis- 
Church in Philadelphia in a 
ire of protest against racial 
dice. The protestors attracted 
Methodists who had experi- 
similar treatment, and organ- 
a national denomination, elec- 
Richard Allen as the first Black 
p in America. 

nis young Black Methodist 
mination initiated the first 
« Sunday school, hymnal, pub- 
ng house, missionary society, 
ious periodical, college, and 
seas missions program. The 
.E. Church was the earliest 
nal Black organization of any 
. It was also the earliest protest 
self-help group among Blacks. 
t present the A.M.E. Church has 
piscopal districts and bishops, 
‘oximately 6,500 local churches 
ministers, and about 2.5 million 
bers in the U.S. and overseas. 


African Methodist 

copal Zion Church 

he A.M.E. Zion Church origina- 
in 1796 with a small group of 
k worshippers who had with- 
n their memberships ‘‘tempor- 
” from the John Street Method- 
piscopal Church in New York 
| Their purposes were to have 
it own leadership, a larger role in 
rch affairs, and greater freedom 
vorship. 

by 1799 the racial problem be- 
ae so vexing for both Black and 
ite members that the Black mem- 
ship formed a separate church. In 
10 that new church was dedicated 
“Zion.” 

\frican Zion Methodism grew 
wly at first and was concentrated 
ng the eastern seaboard. Follow- 
the Civil War the church had a 
iod of exceptional growth in the 
th. It had become a national 


denomination by World War I. The 
church of Frederick Douglass estab- 
lished schools, colleges, periodicals, 
and missions in Africa and Latin 
America. 

The A.M.E. Zion Church is 
divided into 12 episcopal districts 
with bishops. There are about 6,600 
local churches in its “Connection” 
with an approximate one million 
members. 


The Christian Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

The constituents of the Christian 
(formerly ‘‘Colored”’) Methodist 
Episcopal Church are _ historically 
the Black members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (1846- 
1870). Between 1863 and 1870 they 
requested separation from their 
parent body. This request was based 
largely on fear of feelings of mutual 
incompatibility that would exist 
between ex-slaves and former mas- 
ters in local church relations. 

The new church was organized in 
Jackson, Tennessee in 1870 with 
eight Black annual conferences 
composed of former Black M.E.CSS. 
members in the southern states. 
Taking the name ‘Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in America,” 
it grew rapidly in the south and 
beyond, becoming a national church 
in the 1900s. 

In addition to establishing schools, 
colleges, missions, and community 
centers in its communities, the 
C.M.E. Church pioneered the estab- 
lishment of the “institutional” 
church in several urban centers. 

The C.M.E. Church extends over 
ten episcopal districts with an equal 
number of resident bishops. About 
3,000 local churches are divided 
among presiding elder districts 
serving about 800,000 members. 
The name change from “Colored” to 
“Christian” occurred in 1956. 


Conclusion 

Several instructive, encouraging, 
and challenging observations can be 
made from this brief overview of 
Black Methodism in America. 

1. Without exception, each major 
Black Methodist denomination (or 
group within the denomination) 
received its orientation and stimulus 
from the 18th-century Wesleyan 


movement. 

2. Blacks who became Methodist 
did so because they recognized in 
Methodist doctrine, preaching, and 
practice the capacity of that faith 
expression to meet their spiritual 
needs. 


3. Black Methodists possessed a 
sufficient amount of discernment to 
understand the universality of grace 
being offered to all persons in Christ 
through the preaching of the Meth- 
odists, despite their often being 
denied the full meaning and benefit 
of local church membership. 


4. Black Methodists demonstrated 
the fact that in situations requiring 
decisive and substantive action, such 
as in the case of the A.M.E. Church 
and the A.M.E. Zion Church leaving 
the M.E. Church, there are valid 
Christian avenues of protest. Pro- 
test may also be a choice to remain 
within the offending institutional 
structure for the purpose of a 
continuing confrontation with it 
through dialogue, witness, and a 
demand for corrective justice. 


5. In the annals of church mission 
endeavour there is nowhere a more 
eloquent testimony to the interracial 
cooperation and assistance that 
denominations can render to each 
other than that which occurred fol- 
lowing the Civil War. It is difficult to 
find words to adequately commend 
Black laity and clergy for the tasks 
they undertook, the loads they lifted, 
the goals they achieved, and the 
hopes they inspired as they built 
thousands of churches, hundreds of 
schools, scores of hospitals, and 
numerous homes and centers for 
children, youth, and adults, in the 
name of Christ. 

6. Finally, this brief overview 
gives a directional signal for the 
present and the future. Simply, it is 
this: Black Methodism’s continuing 
reason for being should not, cannot, 
and will not be justifiable on the 
basis of historical circumstance, 
prestigious identification, or theo- 
logical eminence. It must now and 
always look to and be informed by 
the Black religious experience, the 
Black church tradition, and the 
mission of the church to any people, 
of any race, in any place or time. 


Bobby McFerrin Interview 


by Dan Oullette 


The first time I saw Bobby 
McFerrin perform was when Bishop 
Desmond Tutu spoke to a jam- 
packed crowd in Berkeley at the 
height of U.C. Berkeley’s divest- 
ment protests. As Tutu was being 
chauffeured by helicopter from 
another speaking engagement, Mc- 
Ferrin was onstage singing solo 
without instrumental accompani- 
ment. As the helicopter circled the 
amphitheater, McFerrin launched 
into an improvisational piece based 
on the impromptu rhyme, “Tutu/ 
Where are you?” Moments later, 
Bishop Tutu strode to the micro- 
phone and addressed the wildly 
receptive crowd. He _ eloquently 
encouraged his audience to keep on 
fighting against injustice and rac- 
ism. While Tutu impressed me as 
one of the best orators I have ever 
heard, McFerrin, in his short set of 
music, impressed me as an excellent 
and unique singer. 

I spoke with McFerrin at his San 
Francisco home. We moved from 
his spacious living room. with 
hundreds of album covers bordering 
the walls into the bedroom so that 
his two young children would be 
able to play without disturbing us. 
We piled up pillows and camped on 
the floor to talk about his life, his 
music, and his impressions of Tutu. I 
found McFerrin to be very hospit- 
able as well as humorous. Casually 
dressed in blue jeans and a loose- 
fitting shirt, McFerrin enthusiasti- 
cally talked about music with a 
contagious sense of joy. 

Perhaps the best introduction to 
McFerrin’s music is his aptly titled 
1984 album, The Voice. The record 
displays his vocal acrobatics, provid- 
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ing an orchestra of sound without 
overdubbing or multitracking tech- 
niques. The songs were recorded 
live in concert and range from 
covers such as the Beatles’ ‘“Black- 
bird” (where McFerrin’s voice ping- 
pongs from upper to lower regis- 
ters) to one of his own composi- 
tions, a Bach-like piece. There's a 
song with strong African influences, 
a version of James Brown’s “I Feel 
Good” with McFerrin imitating all 
the parts of a funk band, a medley 
that includes a cartoon-like “We're 
In the Money,” an audience partici- 
pation piece, and a song based on a 
children’s melody. The Voice is an 
intimate experience; it is quiet yet 
playful in the way McFerrin spon- 
taneously leaps from one musical 
idea to the next. 

McFerrin’s a cappella genius has 
earned him jazz vocalist of the year 
awards from both Downbeat and 
Rolling Stone magazines. Though 
jazz circles have widely recognized 
his talents, McFerrin’s perform- 
ances encompass much more than 
jazz. I recently saw him perform ata 
small old-style music hall in San 
Francisco. As McFerrin sang, he 
pranced across the stage and 
throughout the audience, his thin 
frame unwinding as he caught onto 
a note and rode with it. His 
repertoire was a catalog of musical 
styles: Beatles rock with McFerrin 
mouthing all the guitar parts from 
an Abbey Road song, a comic 
version of the Petticoat Junction 
theme song (complete with train 
sound accomplished by scratching 
the mike against his thin beard), a 
rousing gospel rendition of “Silent 
Night,” and an impeccable imper- 


sonation of Johnny Mathis 
“Misty.” In one piece, Mc] 
voice was a guitar bend! 
strings, then he was a saxop> 
violin, a piano, and all s« 
percussion instruments. Or h» 
took on qualities never beforr 
on this planet: warping moai 
tural growls, palatal poppirs 
cluckings. But the highlight 
was when McFerrin turned 
to sing a moving jazz-infl 
version of “Moondance.” __ 
McFerrin, born in 1955 
garnered some rave reviews: 
career; for example, “he 
destined to be regarded as the 
jazz singer of his generatio: 
“the voice is the oldest instr 
and no one plays it like McH 
Adjectives such as genius, 
menal, fascinating, exubert, < 
sive, radical, and unclichec 
been used to describe Mcl 
unorthodox musical experi 
and improvisations. He hass 
the time to play duet with truy 
Wynton Marsalis, perform 
Grover Washington, Jr. and 
Hancock, and to do a Prairie: 
Companion radio show. Ri 
McFerrin created the vocal e: 
for a’ PBS special on Rk 
Kipling’s Just So Stories. 
Though both of McFerrin 
ents are singers, it wasn’t unt: 
that he began to pursue a care 
vocalist. His father, New) 
Metropolitan Opera baritone 
ert McFerrin, was responsil 
the dubbed in singing vo 
Sidney Poitier in the 1959 
Porgy and Bess. His mothe: 
McFerrin, is an operatic sopt 
the voice department at Fu: 


unity College in southern 
ria. Other major musical 
ences in his life include Bach 
} greatest improvisor of them 
early 20th-century composer 
les Ives (“his music opened to 
all the sounds around me, a 
ling of consonance and disson- 
that seemed perfectly natural’), 
Keith Jarrett. McFerrin credits 
tts solo piano concerts with 
ig him the idea of “solo voice.” 
cFerrin’s cover notes on The 
e explain his solo career 
m On July 11, 1977 I dis- 
y heard a voice inside my head 
ig me to be a singer. Soon | 
IN to envision myself on stage 
e, singing, even though I 
In't hear what I sounded like.” 
errin humorously expanded on 
ina Rolling Stone interview: “It 
nt a voice from heaven or 
hing like that, with echo and 
. It was just the sound of my 
thoughts, like everybody hears 
time to time. The difference 
I acted on it immediately.” 
ttle by little, McFerrin experi- 
ted with singing a cappella on 
2 until he was no longer depen- 
fon a band. Though he has a 
bral idea of the pieces he will 
“on stage, the improvisational 
ity of his performances ensures 
no two concerts are the same. 
sometimes has an idea what the 
song will be, but most often 
let his perceptions of the 
ence dictate where he'll begin. 
ugh singing solo can be fright- 
ig at times, it also leads to some 
| vocal ventures. McFerrin’s 
ts on The Voice say it best: “I 
er know from moment to mo- 
it where I'll end up, and some- 
°s I’m scared to death. Yet, with 
the risks, being on the edge is 
1ys the most fulfilling place to 


{cFerrin’s relationship to his 
lence is crucial. He says, “I’ve 
ays been sort of down on musi- 
is who exclude the audience.” 
ing a performance McFerrin 
ht sit in the audience and sing, 
te someone up on stage to play 
Mstrument or sing, conduct dif- 
mt sections of a hall in choral 
is, or even do something as out- 


rageous as lead the entire audience 
pied piper-like out of the theater 
onto the streets, which was the 
unique concert conclusion I wit- 
nessed. “In being on stage alone, 
there are some times when I feel the 
audience’s complete understanding, 
compassion, and help. I need the 
audience to be with me even with 
the silences.’ And, “To me _ the 
major key for a successful concert is 
if everyone feels they are contribu- 
ting to the creative process; that 
someone can walk out of the concert 
and say that that happened because I 
was there.” 


Though not overtly political or 
socially conscious in his music, 
McFerrin does communicate an in- 
fectious sense of joy, an action that 
he asserts has profound social 
repercussions. “I don’t think of 
myself as politically minded, but at 
the same time you can’t really take 
politics from the tapestry of life. 
Political action is dealing with 
human beings and how to get along 
with one another and live together. 
Sometimes I feel overwhelmed with 
what to do with the way things are 
in the world, but then I remind 
myself that 1am doing something— 
I'm singing. I’m bringing people 
together in that sense. We become 
united in song. If people can leave a 
concert more joyful, then that joy 


may spread to more people.” As for 
McFerrin’s impressions of Bishop 
Tutu when he met him while 
performing at the benefit event, he 
says, “The chance of being in the 
same arena with him was a 
privilege. I just wanted to be around 
that energy, to feel like I was 
contributing.” 

At one point in his career, 
McFerrin wondered whether sing- 
ing was God’s will for him. “I had 
the sense somehow that singing was 
going to take me further from God, 
that somehow it would be idola- 


trous.” It’s obvious that he has 


Singing tS ... 
the way I dig 
into my soul. 


grown past that stage. “Singing is 
my shovel. It’s the way I dig into my 
soul, the way I explore myself. In a 
book I read, the author wrote that 
artists are the architects of heaven. I 
like that. I think the artist’s job is to 
help people find themselves. A true 
artist is someone who really works 
from the soul.” 

McFerrin readily admits that he is 
working through the process of 
understanding his spiritual nature. 
Though he has memorized large 
sections of the Bible (his favorite 
passages include the Sermon on the 
Mount and Psalm 23), McFerrin 
questions his being labeled a 
“devout Christian” in Rolling Stone. 
He is more a seeker than a devotee: 


continued on p. 29 
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The Nuclear Crisis 
and a Just Peace 


From your brothers and sisters in 
Christ Jesus, the Council of Bishops, 
to all those people called United 
Methodist in every land: Grace to 
you and peace in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

With hearts and minds open to 
Christ, who is our peace; 

In obedience to his call to be 
peacemakers; 

And in response to the biblical 
vision of a wholistic peace, shalom, 
revealed in Scripture to be God’s will 
and purpose for all of creation: 

We, the bishops of the United 
Methodist Church, have been moved 
by the spirit of Jesus to send 
you a message that we have titled IN 
DEFENSE OF CREATION: THE NUCLEAR 
CRISIS AND A JUST PEACE, a message 
we believe to be of utmost urgency 
in our time. 

This message has been prepared 
over a span of two years during 
which time we have earnestly sought 
to hear the Word of God through 
the Scriptures. At the same time we 
have prayerfully and _ penitently 
reflected on the continuing buildup 
of nuclear arsenals by some of the 
nations. We have become increas- 
ingly aware of the devastation that 
such weapons can inflict on planet 
earth. We have watched and ago- 
nized over the increase in hostile 
rhetoric and hate among nations. 
We have seen the threat of a nuclear 
confrontation increasing in our 
world. We have been motivated by 
our own sense of Christian respon- 
sibility and stewardship for the 
world God created. 

This brief Pastoral Letter is an 


IQ 


introduction to a substantial Foun- 
dation Document in which we have 
attempted to state the _ biblical 
basis for our concerns and our con- 
clusions about the issues we are 
addressing. We have set forth a 
theology for peace with justice in 
our time that reflects our under- 
standing of the mind and will of 
Jesus Christ. This theology for a just 
peace reflects also our understand- 
ing of those insights of both 
pacifism and just-war theory that 
speak with relevance to the issues of 
the present nuclear crisis. 


We write in defense of creation. 
We do so because the creation itself 
is under attack. Air and water, trees 
and fruits and flowers, birds and fish 
and cattle, all children and youth, 
women and men live under the dark- 
ening shadows of a threatening 
nuclear winter. We call The United 
Methodist Church to more faithful 
witness and action in the face of this 
worsening nuclear crisis. It is a crisis 
that threatens to assault not only the 
whole human family but planet 
earth itself, even while the arms race 
itself cruelly destroys millions of 
lives in conventional wars, repres- 
sive violence, and massive poverty. 

Therefore, we say a clear and un- 


conditioned No to nuclear w 
to any use of nuclear weapo: 
conclude that nuclear deterre 

position that cannot recei: 
church’s blessing. We state ou 
plete lack of confidence in pr: 
“defenses” against nuclear 

and are convinced that the 
mous cost of developing sv 
fenses is One more witness; 
obvious fact that the arms rz 
social justice issue, not only; 
and peace issue. 

Our document sets forth « 
ber of policies for a just 
including such disarmamen: 
posals as a comprehensive te 
a multilateral and mutualll 
ifiable nuclear weapons free: 
the ultimate dismantling of « 
weapons, and bans on ll! 
weapons. However, the 1 
crisis is not primarily a maz 
technology; it is a crisis of 
community. We encourage: 
pendent US and Soviet initiat 
foster a political climate cory 
to negotiations. We urge a ret 
commitment to building tt 
stitutional foundations of co: 
security, economic justice, | 
rights, and environmental « 
vation. And we make appe 
peace research, studies, and tr: 
at all levels of education. 

This message we are sen 
United Methoodist people 
meant to be a consensus opit! 
our church or a policy statem 
our denomination on the 1 
crisis and the pursuit of pea« 
given from the bishops | 
church as both a pastoral 
prophetic word. It is pastoral ' 
we as bishops will seek to le: 
church in study, prayer, and 
related to this issue and this t 
using the Foundation Docume 
basic resource and guide. It 1 
phetic in that the Foun: 
Document is our response 
Word of God. It faithfully stat 
understanding of that Word 
world at this moment in hist 

Our message is the result of 
months of prayerful study, re: 
and reflection. It is not given: 
church with any feeling t) 
should be the final word o 
issue or with the hope that 


ce all contrary opinions; but 
er, we are sending this state- 
to the church seeking the full- 
nd fairest possible discussion of 
nderstandings and convictions, 
ther with an honest consid- 
on of different and critical 


acemaking is ultimately a 
itual issue. It is a sacred calling of 
. All dimensions of church life 
openings for peacemaking: 
ily life, Christian education, the 
istry of the laity, pastoral 
istry in every respect, political 
ess, and the great fact of the 
rch as a worldwide company of 
iples that transcends all nations, 
rmments, races, and ideologies. 
ow, therefore, we ask you, our 
prs and brothers to join with us 
new covenant of peacemaking; 
se the Bible together with our 
ncil’s Foundation Document as 
c resources for earnest and 
dfast study of the issues of 
ice and peace. We call upon each 
] pastor and lay leader to give 
ership in a local church study of 
issues surrounding the nuclear 
sat. We ask you all to open again 
r hearts, as we open our hearts, 
eceive God’s gracious gift of 
ce; to become with us evangelists 
halom, making the ways of Jesus 
model of discipleship, embra- 
x all neighbors near and far, all 
nds and enemies, and becoming 
nders of God’s good creation; 
to pray without ceasing for 
ce in our time. 
Yow we draw this Pastoral Letter 
close with prayers for all of you 
‘for all the nations and peoples 
he earth. 
Ve humbly pray that God will 
spt and use our lives and re- 
rces that we dedicate again to a 
istry of peace. 
May the love of God, the peace of 
‘ist, and the power of the Holy 
rit be among you, everywhere 
-always, so that you may be a 
sing to all creation and to all the 
dren of God, making peace and 
embering the poor, choosing 
and coming to life eternal, in 
1’s own good time. Amen. 
order the Foundation Document 
» 1-800-672-1789 


continued from p. 27 

“I want to know who Christ is, who 
he really is. | want to be as convinced 
as those who say they are Christians. 
I'd like to ask them if they have no 
questions. 

“I want to be able to know 
personally who Jesus is and what he 
means to me. I can read a lot about 
him, and his message does grab my 
heart. I know his word is truth, but I 
get hung up on certain issues that | 
just don’t understand. A lot of 
Christians turn me off to Christian- 
ity in some ways. They get hung up 
on Jesus being Savior. True, he is, 
but they harp on a certain aspect of 
who Jesus was and forget to do what 
he taught us: how to be human 
beings, to do unto others, person to 
person. That’s why I like the 
Sermon on the Mount so much.” 

As I was preparing to interview 
McFerrin, I listened to The Voice 
several times, and as I did so, a 
strong image kept recurring. In the 
silence before each song, all was 
black—jet black, like endless space. 
When McFerrin pumped out notes, 
the black space became filled with 
colorful balls; each note was a 
different colored ball. I mentioned 


WHAT'S 


FEMINISM 
YI 


Elaine Storkey 


__ Since its emergence in the 1960s, 
the feminist movement has had a remarkable 


this to him as we talked, and he 
shared with me a similar revelation 
he had when writing in his journal. 
“I was very interested in where 
music came from. So I asked myself 
that question. And the answer that 
came out was that music comes from 
darkness, and what is music, but the 
light. Once a song comes, it’s light 
emerging from darkness.” 

It is not at all surprising then that 
McFerrin, the voice and spontan- 
eous, improvisational musical crea- 
tor, is so drawn to the introduction 
of the gospel of John, another of his 
favorite memorized sections of the 
Bible: “In the beginning was the 
Word ... In him was life, and the life 
was the light of all people. The light 
shines in the darkness, and the 
darkness has not overcome it.” 


Paper, $8.95 


impact on our society, and whether they like it or not, most 

people must make some response to the ideas of the feminists. 
Elaine Storkey, an evangelical Christian 

who is also a sociologist, philosopher, wife, and mother, 


has read widely in the literature of feminism. In this book she 


puts the complex landscape of the women’s movement in perspective. 
After examining the main strands of secular 

feminism and the various Christian responses and reactions, she offers 

a biblically rooted Christian feminism, which has a long history and 


reaches beyond the institutional church. 


636 | 
[a 


At your bookstore, or write: 
WM. B. EERDMANS PUBLISHING CO. 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 49503 


continued from p. 13 

loved abode, the temple of indwel- 
ling God. There is a rest which 
remains for the people of God; and 
you who love the Lord, remember, 
“He came not only that you might 
have life,” but that “you may have tt 
more abundantly.” For the very end 
of our creation is, that we may 
become “the habitation of God 
through the Spirit.” 

The consistent theme of these 
early Methodist preachers was a 
profound optimism in God’s grace 
linked with holiness of heart and 
life. They proclaimed a full, free, and 
present experience of God’s love. 
And that experience, they believed, 
was both personally transforming 
and socially redeeming. One eyewit- 
ness testified to the power of Eliz- 
abeth Dickinson’s preaching, and 
his testimony reveals that essential 
balance of theology and ethics, of 
faith and works, of worship and life, 
that made the Wesleyan revival such 
a potent force for renewal in 
18th-century England: 

Her motto was holiness to the 
Lord. She has often said we must 
not only preach the gospel, but live 
the gospel, or we shall do more 
harm than good: ... Ihave heard her 
give out hymns, sing, and pray, and 
exhort the people to flee from the 
wrath to come, in such a pathetic 
manner, that I have seen tears like 
showers flow from the eyes of 
crowded audiences. 

The women preachers of early 
Methodism offered the fullness of 
God’s grace in Christ for all. And 
their urgent message is as compel- 
ling today as ever! 

O that you would therefore do as 
Jacob did, be earnest with the Lord, 
that his love may fill your heart, as 
the Scripture expresses tt, the love 
of God, shed abroad in your hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, given unto you. 
(From a letter written by Mary 
Bosanquet to be read at a Methodist 
Society meeting.) 


Paul Wesley Chilcote wrote his 
Ph.D. thesis on “Women in Early 
Methodism” at Duke University. 
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continued from p. 19 

3. Accountability for living in 
the world. Classes and bands might 
aim for intimacy and have exclusi- 
vistic membership requirements, 
but they were hardly world-denying. 
Quite the contrary, it was in this 
world that faithful witness was 
demanded. Early Methodist small 
group meetings provided the forum 
in which Christians were challenged 
to work out together what that 
witness required. 

4, Accountability to and for the 
church. Methodist societies were 
not distinctive from the church, but 
formed an integral part of its life for 
whoever wished to join. Early Meth- 
odists were thereby committed to 
avail themselves of the ordinances 
of the church: corporate worship, 
the Eucharist, etc. Their Christian 
commitment was tied to the larger 
church. At the same time, however, 
through their participation in class- 
es early Methodists called the church 
back to the principles of scriptural 
Christianity. They modeled and 
pointed the way forward to a more 
vital, more Biblical faith. 

5. Accountability to the Holy 
Spirit. Over the network of societies 
and classes stood the all-embracing 
directive to obedience to the Holy 


continued from p. 20 
any work or money.” 

Elaine may be lacking in finances, 
but not in pluck or imagination. She 
writes a letter to Brezhnev asking 
permission to join Peter in the 
U.S.S.R. and she receives permis- 
sion as well as a plane ticket. Then 
she has to face the opposition of her 
family, a threatening lecture from a 
condescending upper-class British 
government official, and the snide 
comments of a journalist trying to 
sensationalize the story and make it, 
in Elaine’s words, “sound smutty.” 

It becomes clear that for Elaine 
and Teresa their surface blase tough- 
ness is a shield against their hope- 
lessness. Underneath that shield 
they are both romantics, although 
when it gets down to it, quiet Elaine 
has more drive to change her life 


Spirit. This required an openp 
“different” worship habits 
doctrinal nuances, and to th 
sibility that the Spirit might o 
in effective ways throug 
person—even the  nonorc 
even a woman. Because of 
rootedness in relationshiy 
mutual accountability, early 
odists were freed to consider 
fully the infiniteness of 
gracious initiatives. 

More than two centuries se: 
us from the realities which |] 
shape the Wesleyan experim 
mutual accountability. Nevert! 
we must not overlook the fae 
the fundamental question, H« 
we exercise faithful disciplesg 
the world?, is as pressing no 
was for those early Methodist 
Christian life is still one me: 
primarily in terms of vitalii 
faithfulness and not by a pari 
“experience” or narrow stati 
of faith. We still need each 
And so there is good reason 
under Wesley’s tutelage stil 
legacy cries out for rediscove 


Joel B. Green, an ordained | 
Methodist minister, teachess 
Testament at New College fi 
vanced Christian Studies, Ber 


than the bold, brassy Teresa. 

There is an almost-happy ert 
because Elaine does have couraé 
break out of her dead-end situs 
and set out for the unknown. Te 
however, is left behind, wit 
even the consolation of her 
friend. It is also clear as Elained 
out for Moscow that even if | 
isn't married (the govern 
official has told her he is) he? 
won't be easy. 

More hopeful than the ff 
message is the fact that it 
produced at all. It was made 
startlingly low $70,000 and it 
made well. Like the Beatles be 
them, these young filmmakers 
scended the limitations of 
environment with creativity, 
gination, and guts. m 
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Kingdom of God 


RA’DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a System as 
decimal system 3, a root word. 


In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to 
be a people radically set apart from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. 
Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs « Asan elder statesman of evangelicalism John Stott has helped! 
many Christians to understand Scripture and to develop a concern for the church and the world. Mark; 
Labberton and I enjoyed the opportunity to interview him when he was recently lecturing in Berkeley (p. 4). 

= Ruth Siemens, who is committed to “making disciples,” founded Global Opportunities, an agency that 
places lay Christians in jobs overseas (p. 10). # John Perkins is concerned that when we preach the gospel, it: 
is the whole gospel, the gospel of the Kingdom of God (p. 8). # As you may have guessed from reading his; 
reviews, music writer Dan Ouellette is a big fan of singer/songwriter Bruce Cockburn. This month’s Jubal | 
column is Ouellette’s interview with Cockburn (p. 14). — Sharon 
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Have You Seen Jesus My Lord? 


“ Susan MacMurdy 


‘We are a spiritually impoverished generation; we search 
in all the places the Spirit ever flowed in the hope of finding 
water. And that is a valid impulse. For if the Spirit is living 
and never dies, he must still be present wherever he once 
was active forming human life and the work of human 
hands. Not in a trail of monuments, however—in a secret, 
mysterious life. He is like a small but carefully tended 
spark, ready to flare, glow and burst into flame the moment 
he feels the first enkindling breath.” 

—Edith Stein 


Reprinted from Edith Stein, Harper and 


Row, 1986. 
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John Stott 


on the Christian Missi 


John Stott was rector of All Souls Church in London for twenty-five years and currently directs The 
Christianity. He is the author of many books including 
Between Two Worlds: the Act of Preaching in the Twentieth Century. Mark Labberton and I 


London Institute for Contemporary 


A 


Radix Interview 


interviewed Stott at the Labbertons’ home in Berkeley. 


Radix: I know you've been a 
mentor for some young pastors 
who've trained with you in London. 
Did you have a mentor in the early 
days of your ministry? 

John Stott: I had a wonderful 
mentor, who led me to Christ and 
cared for me during the early years 
of my Christian discipleship. He was 


an Episcopal clergyman in England, 
Reverend E.G.H. Nash, who was 
known to a wide circle of friends by 
the nickname ‘“Dash.” He died about 
two years ago, in his eighties. God 
had given him a great vision for 
winning boys and young men in the 
British public school system for 
Christ. In those days, particularly, 
many of the leaders in the church, in 
law, in medicine, and in education, 


were public school people, 
knew something about the str 
cation of English society. A nun 
of evangelical leaders today 
their conversion to this man. 
Rev. Nash not only showed 
the way of salvation when I wa 
years old, but he wrote to me ors 
week for about five years, lon 
letters of instruction, exhortat 
and often, rebuke. So he was a 


mtor to me, which became par- 
larly important because I had 
come alienated from my own 
cher. 

J was converted shortly before 
it broke out and I would describe 
self as an instinctive pacifist. My 
sponse to reading the Sermon on 
Mount for the first time through 
fistian eyes was to become a paci- 
it, and there was no one to open up 
ie debate about war and peace with 
e at that time. My father was in the 
my medical service, and he could 
t reconcile himself to having a son 
ho was a pacifist. During the two 
three years of estrangement from 
y father, Rev. Nash was a kind of 
biritual surrogate father. 


dix: His primary concern was as 
h evangelist, wasn't it? 


tott: Yes, but he also had a real 
mmitment to building young 
hristians. He had a great love for 
cripture and launched me into the 
inistry of Biblical exposition. He 
fas also a great man of prayer and 
tught me much about prayer. He 
elieved in encouraging young 
Ihristians into active service for 
hrist, so he went beyond evangel- 
im to nurture. 


adix: What sort of emphasis did 
é€ place on the social or public 
Mplications of the gospel? 


tott: I think I could accurately say, 
one. He hada narrow vision in that 
nse; he valued a personal commit- 
hent to Christ, personal growth in 
hhrist, and personal involvement in 
vangelism. 


tadix: Did that absence have any 
ritical effect on your own thinking? 


tott: Yes. I grew up in that mode, 
f course, which I suppose was the 
ititish Christian mode of that 
eriod. 


Radix: I was at the World Congress 
in Evangelism in Lausanne, Swit- 
lerland in 1974, where some polari- 
ation went on between the evan- 
elism people and the social action 
eople. I felt that you were a media- 
ing influence there. When did your 
revious thinking change? 


Stott: It’s extremely difficult to 
race that development. I think it 


was generally due to the culture and 
to an open-minded reading of Scrip- 
ture, along with a grasp of the sim- 
ple truth that Jesus was concerned to 
feed the hungry and heal the sick. 
Jesus’ ministry expressed itself in 
words and deeds. His words inter- 
preted his deeds, but his deeds 
expressed his words. I also read 
about the early evangelicals in the 
18th century who combined these 
concerns, Wilberforce in particular. 

At the World Congress on Evan- 
gelism I gave the address on the first 
morning and they asked me to de- 
fine the words “mission,” “evangel- 
ism,’ “conversion,” “dialogue,” and 
“salvation” (which I later developed 
in the book Christian Mission in the 
Modern World). What I said then 
about mission was that evangelism 
and social responsibility are too 
often bracketed in the Christian 
mission. Christian mission is what 
we are sent into the world to do, and 
what we are sent to do is to preach 
and to serve. 

You are right—I did feel myself to 
be in a mediating position at the 
Congress. I was distressed when a 
group of about 100 people got to- 
gether, with a view toward produ- 
cing an alternative statement. I 
spent several hours working with 
them one evening, listening, under- 
standing, and sharing their con- 
cerns. I told them that I believed the 
covenant, which was still embry- 
onic, could be changed sufficiently to 
take care of their concerns. But they 
were determined to produce an 
alternative. 

One of my concerns from the 
beginning has been Christian unity, 
and I was distressed to think that 
this important Congress should be 
polarized. Once they decided to go 
ahead with the alternative state- 
ment, I thought the only way to 
prevent the Congress from breaking 
into disorder was for me to say 
publicly that I proposed to sign both 
documents, because I did not think 
they were mutually incompatible. 


Radix: In thinking of people who 
have been specifically part of your 
own growth and change, you men- 
tion Ted Schroeder in your book, 
Involvement. 


Stott: His influence was on my 
preaching ministry. I had a high 
view of the authority and inspira- 
tion of Scripture, a tremendous love 
for the Bible, and a longing to 
explain and expound on it. I, there- 
fore, concentrated on exegetical 
ministry, on opening up the mean- 
ing of the Word. I used to say that 
my job was exposition and I would 
leave the Holy Spirit to do the appli- 
cation. But I now regret saying that. 
Ted Schroeder was from New Zea- 
land, a brash colonial, who got his 
degree in politics and economics at 
the University of Canterbury at 
Christ Church, and who worked 
with us in London. He was very con- 
cerned with the application of the 
gospel to the modern world, but, in 
my view, wasn’t careful enough 
about his exposition. I, on the other 
hand, sought to be careful in exe- 
gesis, but wasn’t as concerned with 
application. So in our Monday mor- 
ning staff meetings, in reviewing 
the previous day’s sermon, Ted and I 
would often say to one another that 
we ought to combine forces. He 
needed the Biblical exegesis that I 
tried to give; I needed the con- 
temporary application that he tried 
to give. I think both of us learned 
from the contact. I know I certainly 
did. In fact, it’s out of that exchange 
that my book Between Two Worlds 
developed. 

One of the points I would like to 
make is that when we ask ourselves 
what the reasons are for the brack- 
eting of evangelism from social 
concern, there is little doubt that 
many people were reacting against 
the theological liberalism which had 
developed with the social gospel. 
The social gospel was actually a 
gospel, and one of its main propo- 
nents made it clear that to him the 
kingdom of God was socialized 
society. He was very left wing 
politically. He had a great concern 
for the poor and he saw the kingdom 
of God as building a socialist society. 
(Of course, it was extremely naive to 
think of the kingdom of God in 
terms of some kind of social order 
that we humans have. Because the 
social gospel was formulated by 
theological liberals, and evangelicals 
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were defending the Biblical gospel 
against theological liberalism, they 
naturally rejected the social gospel, 
without seeming to realize that it 
was possible to get involved in social 
affairs without embracing theologi- 
cal liberalism. I have had many let- 
ters from people saying, “Oh, we 
hear that you have become a social 
gospelite.” But they haven't distin- 
guished between the social gospel 
on the one hand and involvement in 
social action on the other. It’s a very 
important distinction to me. I sup- 
pose the difference is that we are 
concerned not with the social gospel 
of the modern liberals but the social 
implications of the Biblical gospel. 


Radix: Were there any key figures 
from that period whom you see as 
examples of evangelicals who did 
maintain a kind of social conscience, 
who believed that those two ele- 
ments could be combined? 


Stott: I think the first evangelical 
to reconsider social positions was 
Carl Henry. That was about 40 years 
ago. But I think we need to have 
some sympathy with our evangelical 
forbears who were on the defensive. 


Radix: I've seen fundamentalists 
whose lives are better than their 
theology. They may not say the 
“right” things, but because they’re 
Christians they do help the poor, for 
example. 


Stott: Yes, they might be big- 
hearted and give money to feed the 
hungry. But they would stay clear of 
socio-political action. One of the 
important parts of the Lausanne 
Covenant was the phrase which 
included socio-political action as 
part of the Christian mandate. 


Radix: You were part of a later 
committee which drafted a state- 
ment on evangelism and social res- 
ponsibility which was a follow-up to 
the Lausanne conference. How satis- 
factory is that document? 


Stott: I think we need to realize 
that the statement’s purpose was to 
investigate the relations between 
evangelism and social responsibi- 
lity. 1 am profoundly grateful for it 
because the planning group who put 


it together represented very diverse 
points of view. We had Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Anabaptist view- 
points, as well as individuals with 
different convictions on the topic. 
There were representatives from 
the entire spectrum. 

Many of the key papers that were 
exchanged before the conference 
were shrill, in some cases. to the 
point of being rude. I confess that I 
came to the consultation in a very 
depressed and fearful state of mind, 
wondering whether God could ever 
lead us to any degree of understand- 
ing when we were so diverse. It was 


a week’s consultation, and during 
the first two or three days people 
continued to shout at one another. 
But then this strange alchemy took 
place, and people began to listen to 
one another, with respect, and not 
only to listen to what others were 
saying, but to understand what lay 
behind what they were saying. We 
began to ask ourselves, “What is it 
that this person is so interested to 
safeguard?” and then to our astonish- 
ment we realized that we wanted to 
safeguard it too. That is the moment 
of transformation. 

In the end, although the report 
included a number of sentences 
which began “some of us think this 
and the others think that,” there was 
a substantial degree of unity. That is 
extraordinary really, when you 
think where we began. The pain of 
achieving unity is that you have to 


absorb the arguments on both si 
you have to listen deeply enougy 
feel the strength of both argume 
Then you must try to express tl 
with integrity, in such a way tha) 
people who hold those positions 
that you have done them justic: 


Radix: You travel a great deal < 
wonder, when you travel, wha: 
you notice are the major issues ir 
minds of American and Br: 
evangelicals? Do they have diffes 
concerns? 


Stott: I think the inerrancy q 


tion has been asked less ofter 


Britain. But historically it’s > 
much an American controved 
Probably the British evangelicals 
more united in their convic? 
about social duty. The Amer: 
evangelical scene is a_broa 
spectrum. I think the fundame: 
right wing here is much stror# 
and more vocal than it is in Brit 
The spectrum, the social strati 
out of which the evangelicals 

fundamentalists in America kt 
developed are therefore m 
divergent. 

Another great difference betwe 
America and Britain is that 
Church of England is such a do 
inant church. Apart from rec¢ 
house church movements, the ev.’ 
gelical movement within the Chu: 
of England has easily been the mi 
influential. 


adix: Sometimes the comment is 
de that the Church of England is 
e Tory party at prayer. 


ott: Actually, in the last five or 
n years, a lot of people are saying 
at phrase is no longer true. But 
ere remains a concern for penetra- 
g the industrial and working class 
¢ Christ, which is the great failure 
the usual middle-class mentality 
the church. Another question 
ritish evangelicals struggle with is 
that their responsibility to the 
isible church, the Church of 
ngland, is. 


adix: What is your biggest con- 
rn for the church personally? 


ott: I would definitely say that my 
ncern is for the maturing of the 
urch. With all the emphasis on 
urch growth, there needs to be an 
ual emphasis on church depth. | 
ink God is concerned that people 
ould glorify him. Although one 
elcomes with open arms the great 
vangelism movements in the 
orld, with tens of thousands of 
eople in Latin America and Africa 
nd Asia thronging into the church, 
any of them tend to relate to 
hristianity on a very superficial 
evel. Colossians 1:28 and 29 are 
mportant verses, because Paul 
epicts his goal as “presenting 
everyone mature in Christ,” not as 


this I toil,” he continues, “striving 
with all the energy which he 
mightily inspires within me.” 

My longing is for more preaching 
ind teaching in the church, which 
eads to maturing. I deeply regret 
that the standards of our teaching 
ind preaching are so low. If I were to 
generalize, I’d say that we evangel- 
icals have the highest doctrine of 
Scripture in the church, but our use 
of the Bible is not commensurate 
with our view of it. We say we 
believe the Bible as the Word of 
God, but we don’t treat it as such, 
with respect, with meticulous and 
conscientious care and reading and 
study, as we should if it really is the 
very word of God. Thus, I long to see 
the standards of preaching rise. | 
believe that every congregation is a 


ust winning them to Christ. “For. 


reflection of the teaching it receives. 


Radix: I know you've been in- 
volved with the Langham Trust, 
which provides theological educa- 
tion for third world seminarians. 


Stott: Yes, I am. The Trust pro- 
vides education for third world 
seminary teachers or _ potential 
teachers. We believe that the sem- 
inary is the key to the Church. The 
pastors of the future are trained 
there, so the Church reflects the 
seminary and the seminary reflects 
the seminary teachers. The semin- 


ary teacher is a key person. We 
want to promote academic excel- 
lence on the one hand, but are also 
concerned that the teachers be godly 
men and women. We are concerned 
with spirituality as well as with 
homiletics 

Radix: What is being done in 
theology? Is there any place around 
the world where you see theology as 
being particularly hopeful? 


Stott: All of the seminaries are 
struggling, and their main problem 
is that in the pursuit of academic 
excellence, the struggle to be ac- 
credited and get their students 
degrees, they tend to concentrate 
exclusively on academics, and they 
don’t take with equal seriousness 
spirituality, hermeneutics, or practi- 
cal theology. 


Radix: If you were to be on a 
seminary faculty, designing a curri- 
culum that would do a more ade- 
quate job, for example, in the area of 
spirituality, what would you be sure 
to include? 

Stott: Well, I certainly would 


include courses in aspects of spiritu- 
ality. I would not limit it to courses 


but would include nurture groups. I 
know that most seminaries do have 
prayer groups, and teachers are 
involved in them, but I’m not sure 
how seriously they are taken. I am 
not sure that the prayer group is 
seen as a function and purpose of 
theological training. The answer 
one is always given is that already 
the course is too long, too demand- 
ing. I think that if I were to become a 
seminary president I would simplify 
the curriculum and lower the cost, 
and then say “we are going to spend 
four years together, for what would 


normally take three.” That’s probab- 
ly naive, but that’s what I would 
want to do. 

I have a monastic streak in me. If I 
had my life to live over, I would love 
to found a monastery. I think an 
evangelical menastic life would be 
an exceedingly satisfying one. Those 
who were members of the commu- 
nity would spend time in study every 
day, but we would also work with 
our hands every day; on the grounds, 
or in workshops, pursuing our 
artistic activities. And of course we 
would worship together every day, 
and probably in different ways. We 
would develop fellowship groups 
and we would be out serving the 
community. Every member of the 
order would have some respon- 
sibility out in the world. Part of the 
community could be committed to 
people with drug or alcohol prob- 
lems. 


Radix: Would 
Christians? 


these be celibate 


Stott: Not necessarily. 
Radix: And both sexes? 
Stott: Yes. Single men and women 
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Preaching the Gospel 
of the Kingd 


by John Perkins 
Ee re 


The purpose of the gospel is to 
reconcile humanity to God and todo 
so in one earthly church. Jews and 
Gentiles together. Black and white 
together. The homogeneous church 
we have established fails in that 
purpose. We fail to have a creative 
witness. The most religious nations 
on earth are also the most racist 
nations. I haven’t met anybody in 
South Africa who didn’t call himself 
a Christian. In the United States, the 
most religious state, Mississippi, is 
also the most racist state. 

The problem in our churches is 
theological. To solve it we need to 
get back to God. His word in 
Matthew might help us. Matthew 
says, “Now when he heard that John 
had been arrested, he withdrew into 
Galilee . . . From that time Jesus 
began to preach, saying ‘Repent, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand.’” 

Jesus’ first agenda was to give 
attention to the poor. Many sub- 
urban Americans believe they can be 
good Christians and still maintain 
an indifferent attitude toward the 
poor. That is not Biblical. The 
promised Messiah was to have a 
burning zeal for the poor. That’s 
how we were to recognize him. 
That’s why Jesus went to the 


synagogue and quoted from Isaiah 
so that they could know who he was. 
In revealing who he was—the 


Christ, the Son of God—Jesus 
started by giving attention to the 
poor. 

I think the great contradiction of 
the rich church in America is that we 
have not used our wealth to affirm 
the dignity of the poor. Often we do 
not believe in the inherent dignity of 
those people to whom we are trying 
to preach the gospel. Our treatment 
of the poor is telling of our Chris- 
tianity. True religion, undefiled 
before God the Father, is this, “to 
visit orphans and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep oneself un- 
spotted from the world” (James 
1:27). We authenticate our truth by 
our attitude toward the poor. 


om Of God 


How can we remedy this « 
ciency? By preaching the gospe 
the kingdom of God. We have 01 
left out the kingdom in orde? 
affirm our individuality. I un 
stand that we are brought into: 
kingdom one by one. But we tf 
lost the idea of the church « 
community. 

The simple definition of the M 
Testament “gospel” is the visi 
physical demonstration of Gs 
love in the death, burial, 
resurrection of Jesus. No gre: 
love is known than to lay downo 
life for a friend. You can’t love ¢ 
in words. Love has to come fortt 
deed and in truth. We must dem 
strate the gospel and make it vis 
to the world. ‘Let your light so sk 
before men, that they may see y 


od works and -give glory to your 
ther who is in heaven” (Matthew 
16). 

When Jesus walked on earth he 
as full of love and truth; God’s love 
as manifested in him. Jesus demon- 
rated God’s love through signs and 
onders and his concern tor the 
or. We have often forgotten about 
monstrating the gospel and have 
ade the gospel primarily a procla- 
vation. But the gospel is both a 
roclamation and a manifestation. 
The gospel is about the presence 
a living God who is involved in 
ur lives day after day. God is alive in 
ur world. He demonstrates his 
resence and power in our lives. 
nd yet we have a theology that is 
werless in our society. We are not 
ving out the kingdom of God. The 
ere and now of the kingdom of God 
an important concept. The dis- 
ensationalists see the kingdom as 
elonging to another day. That 
neans you don’t have to deal with it, 
yt the Sermon on the Mount, or any 
f its other demands. That idea has 
one great harm to the church of our 
ay. 

We get a key to understanding the 
ingdom of God from the prayer 
hat Jesus taught his disciples to 
yay. “Thy kingdom come, thy will 
ye done, on earth as it is in heaven,” 
eaches that the kingdom of God is 
he place where God's will is being 
Jone. God’s will is being done in 
neaven and the church is supposed 
to be doing God’s will in the com- 
unity, the neighborhood, and the 
arish. 

The church in America today has 
estroyed the parish in favor of 
ndividualistic salvation and a 
concern for nurturing the individ- 
ual. People come to church for 
themselves. Even if their church 1s 
in a certain community, people will 
Move out of that community if 
another race or group moves in 
They will sell the church and leave, 
because they have no concern for 
their neighborhood. They don't see 
Christ as alive and working in their 
community. Racism created the 
ghetto in our society. But racism 
should not exist within our church. I 
go to urban areas all the time where 
I see big historical churches that 


have been sold to cults in the com- 
munity. Somebody once gave their 
money to that church because they 
had the idea that it was going to 
stand there for the glory of God, 
proclaiming the gospel. But the 
congregation left a long time ago, 
leaving behind people who are 
locked into hopelessness, crime, and 
violence in the ghettos of our nation. 

Jesus said, “Repent, for the king- 
dom of God is at hand” (Matthew 
4:17). The kingdom of God was an 
important part of Jesus’ ministry. 
He mentions it over and over. But 
when we talk about the gospel, why 
don’t we talk about the kingdom? 
After the resurrection, Jesus ap- 
peared to the disciples for 40 days 
and spoke of things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God. The disciples 


were so caught up in this topic that 
they thought Jesus was going to 
establish the Davidic kingdom. But 
Jesus said, “It is not for you to know 
times or seasons which the Father 
has fixed by his own authority. But 
you shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you...” 
(Acts 1/23): 

The kingdom of God has to do 
with God being present at a place, 
and then people acting out the 
incarnated life of God in the com- 
munity. We are not isolated indi- 
viduals, but are united to each other. 
We have been born into the family 
of God—Jews and Gentiles, black 
and white; reconciled into one body. 
The world will know we are Chris- 
tians because of our love for one 
another. Naturally, a homogeneous, 
one-race church would be easier to 
maintain, but that de-powers the 
gospel. The gospel is not natural; 
the gospel is supernatural. Jihie 
gospel is God working and alive, 
doing things in our lives that we 
cannot do naturally. If we organize 
the church to be a natural institution 
we end up with a social club. 

We see justice as a frightening 
thing in our society because we do 


not believe in the inherent dignity of 
humanity. We believe that the 
greedy people who control every- 
thing deserve to. I want you to 
remember that all the resources of 
this earth belong to God. “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof.” All that was created was 
created for God’s people. Those who 
abuse the poor mock their maker. 
We have a warped view of God 
and his deep love for humanity. We 
have created a class society and those 
who become a part of our class are 
O.K. and those others can get up the 
best way they can. They can pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps. I 
doti’t believe in a bootstrap theo- 
logy. I think that we have a respon- 
sibility to bring good news, to take 
this good news to the ends of the 


world, and to share with people the 
light that has shined into our hearts. 

When God brings the good news 
of the gospel, he also brings a great 
responsibility. I feel a lot like Dr. 
Oswald J. Smith, who wondered why 
we should hear the gospel so many 
times, when there are people in the 
world who have not heard it one 
time. Never. Most of our resources 
are spent on our hearing it over and 
over. We even tend to pride our- 
selves on the fact that we are 
hearing it over and over. Do we feel 
a sense of responsibility to carry this 
gospel to the world? 

What was Jesus saying when he 
preached the gospel? He was saying, 
“Repent. The time is fulfilled. The 
kingdom of God is at hand. Repent 
and believe the gospel.” Repentance 
often is left out of our Christian faith 
today. We tell people to ask Jesus to 
come into their hearts without men- 
tioning repentance on their part. 
And we are creating a major prob- 
lem with guilt in our church. That’s 
why we have to have so much ther- 
apy. We are trying to manage peo- 
ple’s sins for them. We are making 
guilt a terrible thing psychologically, 
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Tentmaking Opportunitie 


by Ruth Siemens 
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“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations.” 


These words can read not only 
“go therefore” but “as you go” you 
are to make disciples. So, as we go 
about our daily lives we are to make 
disciples and we are also deliberately 
to choose to go to needy places to do 
it. 

There is no reason that the great 
commission can’t be fulfilled in just 
a few years if we can mobilize lay 
people. It will require a large force of 
self-supporting lay missionaries to 
get this job done. 

Years ago, I badly wanted to go 
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Overseas as a missionary. But during 
my preparation to go overseas | 
became very ill and even after | 
recovered it became clear that no 
mission agency would take me. 

So I became a teacher and my 
friends and | started a teachers’ 
Christian fellowship where some of 
our fellow teachers became Chris- 
tians. I also became very involved in 
a variety of church activities, and it 
was in the middle of all of that that 
God surprised me and I was offered 
a salaried secular position in the 
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very country to which J wanted tc: 
as a missionary. 

So I found myself in Lima, Pe 
first in teaching and then in adm 
istration in secular private schoo) 
hadn't been looking for that kinc 
work because I didn’t know 1 
could get it in foreign countries. “ 
God had been leading me step» 
step. 

There I was in Peru withou 
very good idea about how you co 
be a missionary when you had a fi 
time secular job. It was a grt 


rprise to find that you did it 
xactly like you did it at home. But if 
hadn't already been doing missions 
ork at home it probably would 
save been difficult there. 

When I got to Lima I was at a 
eception and met a teacher named 
Marta. We were making small talk 


hat I'd said to make her say that.) 
he continued, “I would love to 
now what’s in the Bible, will you 
reach me?” I thought, “Am I hearing 
ight?” She said, “I'd like to learn it 
well. Could we get together?” Her 
ilot husband had recently died, and 
he was more open to the Gospel 
han she had been at any other time 
of her life. After three weeks of 
ible study she became a Christian 
nd then she brought her three sons 
ver so they could study the Bible 
00. 

And that was how God helped 
one new and very scared young 
missionary to get started. A short 
time later another teacher became a 
Christian and I found myself in the 
middle of a very rewarding ministry. 
All this began happening in the 
context of a school where we were 
also making contact with our stu- 
dents and their upper-class families. 
These were circles that traditional 
missionaries were not reaching. 

It was a wonderful privilege to be 
able to give the good news to these 
people and that was all happening 
in my job. I was also involved at 
church helping to train Sunday 
School teachers and with a variety of 
other things like neighborhood 
Bible studies. 

But the main ministry that God 
gave to me, which was something I 
hadn’t planned, was a ministry with 
university students. I'd been very 
active with Inter-Varsity Fellowship 
/at Chico State when I was a student. 
In Peru J enrolled in some courses at 
San Marcos University and met 
‘Maria, who helped me with my 
“Spanish, which desperately needed 

help. Spanish lessons turned into 
Bible lessons and Maria found Jesus 
‘Christ. Then some of her friends 
also became Christians and I found 
myself in university student work. 

So over a period of 21 years my 

Ministry was in pioneering new 


Inter-Varsity-related student move- 
ments, first in Peru and Brazil and 
later in Portugal and Spain. 

I'm so grateful for the way God 
has led my life. People sometimes 
ask, “Weren't you frustrated to have 
to spend so much time at a secular 
job and to have so little time to 
spend in your work for the Lord?” 
And I have to reply that I was under 
the impression that all of my time 
was for Him and, of course, no 
secular job and no secular study is 
ever an excuse for us to not be deeply 
involved in ministry. 

Because tentmakers make Jesus 
Christ known on the jobas well as in 
their free time they are just as much 
full time workers as donor-support- 
ed missionaries. In addition they 
have natural contact with non- 
believers, which is so essential for 
evangelism. 

I've worked both ways, as a self- 
supporting missionary and as a 
donor-supported missionary. Both 


ways are good and both ways are 
Biblical. We need both kinds of 
missionaries. But we are going to 
need a large group of self-support- 
ing missionaries because we will 
never have enough conventional 
missionaries to make disciples of all 
nations. 

Christian lay people with market- 
able secular skills hold keys that 
unlock doors into that 60 percent of 
the world where conventional mis- 
sionaries cannot go. They, like the 
Apostle Paul, make Jesus Christ 
known in other cultures without 
needing donor support from church- 
es. Regardless of their particular 
skills, they are often called “tent- 
maker missionaries” after Paul and 
some of his team members who 
supported themselves by making 
tents. 


From the early Church through- 
out Church history the gospel was 
spread mainly by lay people in the 
course of their daily activities, 
especially as persecution, wars, 
floods, famines, and trade moved 
them into new _ geographical 
locations. 

For the last 150 to 200 years most 
missionary work has been done 
through mission agencies. But there 
is no way the evangelical task can be 
completed without a massive force 
of lay missionaries who do not need 
donor support, who can work in 
closed and open countries, and who 
can provide models for new churches 
everywhere of how lay people can be 
effective for Jesus Christ in secular 
circles. 


Where Christians Are Needed 

World population has just passed 
five billion. A full half of the popu- 
lation represent cultural groups 
with no viable church and often with 
no resident Christians. 

Spiritual need is not the only 
factor for consideration, but it 
should be taken into account as we 
seek God’s place of service for us. Of 
all the unevangelized people of the 
world, less than two percent are in 
the U.S. Over half of the world’s 
people live in countries closed to 
conventional missionaries but open 
to Christians with marketable trades 
and professions. Most of these 
nations are also among the least 
evangelized. We can think of them 
in blocs. 

The Chinese bloc is the largest; 
China alone has more than a fourth 
of the world’s people. The addi- 
tional hundred million Chinese in 
Taiwan, Singapore, and throughout 
the world are more accessible to 
mission effort. China does not allow 
missionaries in, even though it now 
seems clear that the house churches 
in China have grown far more than 
anyone could have hoped under 


_ severe persecution. It is estimated 


that 50 million or more Chinese may 
be believers; most of the Christians 
are rural peasants. The largest 
single unreached people group may 
be the urban Chinese professional 
person. Asia, however, has its bright 
lights. In Korea, one in four are 
Christians. In Singapore, 30 per- 
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cent of university graduates are 

Christians. 

The Muslim world, numbering 
about 900 million people, consti- 
tutes another bloc. About 44 coun- 
tries are considered Muslim states, 
although additional countries have 
high percentages of Muslims as 
well. With the exception of Egypt, 
in all of Arab North Africa, there is 
only one tiny congregation that can 
be considered a church. There is no 
known Libyan Christian church. In 
Egypt the historic Coptic Orthodox 
Church continues to exist, but 
there are few evangelicals. 

Other Muslim countries include 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, United 
Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Oman, 
Qafar, Kuwait, Afghanistan, Pakis- 
tan, Northern India, Bangladesh, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia, the most 
populous of the Muslim countries. 
Also, the southern part of Asian 
U.S.S.R. is largely Islamic, and so is 
the SiKiang-Uigur province of 
China. The millions of additional 
Muslims scattered throughout the 
rest of the world are more easily 
reached with the Gospel, but only 
tentmaker missionaries have a 
chance of getting into the closed 
countries. 

The Hindu bloc numbers about 
700 million people. Quite a few 
missionaries still work in India, but 
it has become difficult for mission- 
aries to renew visas and almost 
impossible for new missionaries to 
enter. In 1985 visas were required 
for the first time of British citizens. 
The little triangle that is India has 
more people than all of Africa and 
South America combined, and less 
than .4 percent are evangelical 
Christians. At least 500,000 towns 
and villages have no resident Chris- 
tians. Many other Hindus scattered 
through the world are in countries 
that also restrict missionaries. 

The Communist bloc (Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R.) consists of 
another 400 million people. Com- 
munist Southeast Asia—Laos, Cam- 
bodia, and Vietnam—is another 
needy area. Persecution has caused 
the church in these countries to 
grow, and it is true that some of 
them are more evangelized than 
much of free, open Western Europe. 


Nevertheless, there is great need in 
the Communist bloc. Tentmakers 
with the right qualifications can 
work in these countries. Rumania 
and Hungary are the most evangel- 
ized. Albania is the most tightly 
closed and the least evangelized. But 
half of all Albanians live along the 
border of Yugoslavia, which does 
not consider itself part of the 
Communist bloc. 

Western Europe is open, but needy 
—much of it is less evangelized than 
Marxist Eastern Europe. France has 
three Muslims for every evangelical 
Christian. Great Britain has more 
than 500 Muslim mosques and is the 
focus of a major Muslim missionary 
effort. They are convinced that to 
take over England is to win the West 
for Islam. Austria and West Ger- 
many have made Islam their second 
official religion. 


Although sub-Sahara Africa has 
great physical and material needs, 
much progress has been made there 
by mission agencies. The church is 
growing more than five times as fast 
as the population. In the Central 
African Republic one in seven are 
evangelicals. But even in highly 
evangelized countries large tribal 
groups are unreached. This is true of 
Muslim groups just south of the 
Sahara, where Muslims attempt to 
push south as Christians attempt to 
penetrate north. 

In Latin America great strides 
have been made in a context that is 
often a_ superficial, syncretistic 
Catholicism. In Guatemala one in 
five are believers; in Chile, one in 
eight; in Brazil, one in nine. Yet, 
even here many are unevangelized. 
Uruguay is the least evangelized; it 
is a secularized nation. 


What Kinds of Positions 
Are Available? 

Many organizations around, 
world are hiring, in spite of ws 
wide recession and widespreac 
employment. At the present 
more than four million Amery 
live and work abroad, and the; 
much turnover. Some work fo» 
many U.S. government-spons: 
agencies overseas, with for 

national governments and 
many departments, with U.S. f 
and their subsidiaries or affili 
with national or other foreign fi’ 
with private educational or he 
institutions, or with volur 
agencies. Others work with U 
related agencies, often associ 
with a wide variety of other fore 
regional, and national organizati 

Tentmakers need market 
skills. Governments protect 
skilled and semi-skilled jobs; 
their own people, with the ex 
tion of sparsely populated / 
countries. United Arab Emirz 
for example, has 850,000 reside 
of whom only 150,000 are citiz 
There are not enough people te 
the work. But employers usually 
semi-skilled workers from A 
countries rather than the W 
because the Asians work for less 
and accept modest living accom: 
dations. Many come from In 
Pakistan, Taiwan, and the Phi 
pines. (Highly trained people 
also hired from these countri 
Usually college degrees are requi 
or substantial experience instea« 
a degree. The 130 new countrie 
the world that are less than 30 ye 
old, as well as older countries, h 
need for foreigners with expert 
but little for people who are 
specialists in something. TH 
World countries tend to be m 
degree conscious than we are in 
West. 

Western Europe requires forei! 
ers with considerable expert 
because they already have ma 
highly qualified people. Comm 
Market nations must give f! 
chance at jobs to others in their b) 
Here also, unskilled laborers 
hired from poorer countries. 

Salaries range from modest’ 
high. In oil-rich developing cow 
tries, pay is often 40 percent abc 


juivalent jobs in the U.S., plus 
merous benefits. Virtually all 
psitions pay round trip travel with 
pme benefits for the employees and 
eit families. 

Contracts are usually for two or 
aree years and are renewable, al- 
ough one year contracts exist. A 
bw positions require six- or seven- 
ar commitments. 

Although some positions may be 
single status only,” most are open 
couples and small families. Single 
atus positions are common in the 
iddle East, especially for engineers 
d construction workers. Job 
quirements should be carefully 
vestigated. Those requiring six or 
ven long work days a week are not 
iood for personal well being nor 
iritual ministry. It is better to hold 
ut for a position with a reasonable 
hedule. 

Usually good English language 
chools are available for one’s 
hildren. In those countries where 
here are neither mission agencies 
or national churches, English 
nguage tentmaker fellowships can 
brovide mutual assistance, teaching, 
ellowship, and Bible instruction for 
the children. In Muslim countries 
these meetings are likely to be on 
Fridays rather than on Sundays 
when everyone works. 

Furnished housing is often pro- 
vided, so not much needs to be 
ransported from the United States. 
A single teacher in an African vil- 
lage had an adequate old-fashioned 
French house all to himself. A 
couple teaching in an Arab country 
had a modern apartment more lux- 
uriously furnished than any they had 
lived in in the U.S., and free use of a 
car. 


Kinds of Skills in Demand 

People with skills in agriculture, 
forestry, water resources, home 
economics, food science, nutrition, 
and medicine are all in demand. 

Engineers, architects, and urban 
planners are needed, especially in 
the developing countries. Whole 
new cities and industrial complexes 
are built almost overnight, with 
projects of unbelievable dimensions, 
in places such as oil-rich Arab 
countries. Some jobs are open to 
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new graduates without much ex- 
perience, but usually work experi- 
ence is required. Computer special- 
ists are needed, since much work is 
computer-related. 

There are openings for Christians 
experienced in business manage- 
ment, economics, finance, and data 
processing. U.S. and foreign firms 
help countries and provide jobs for 
nationals. There are about 25,000 
U.S. firms (with subsidiaries and 
affiliates) around the world. They 
represent virtually every kind of 
industry. Positions in business 
usually require experience in the 
U.S., though there are exceptions. 

Medical doctors and dentists are 
in short supply in many places, as 
are nurses and paramedical person- 


sociology majors unless they have 
Ph.D.s or a second specialty. Social 
science majors can teach. There are 
openings in anthropology, archae- 
ology, law, and political science. 
Foreign languages are very help- 
ful. An applicant will rarely be hired 
to teach French in France, or Ger- 
man in Germany, but might teach 
French or German in Korea, for 
example. If tentmakers wish to 
work in a country where they can 
daily communicate in the language 
they have learned, they must also 
have a second specialty. Bilingual 
secretaries can find good positions. 
A natural career for language 
majors that is also much in demand 
is teaching English as a foreign 
language. TEFL/TESL is one of the 


Our job is the main sphere of ministry for us. It’s 


nel. It is claimed that 95 percent of 
the deaths worldwide are due to 
easily cured diseases. Health educa- 
tors and rural extension workers are 
also needed. Male nurses are much 
in demand, especially where women 
are not allowed to care for men 
patients. 

Teachers are sought for every 
educational level from kindergarten 
on up. Subjects most in demand of 
teachers in universities and second- 
ary schools are mathematics, the 
sciences, English as a _ foreign 
language, and industrial arts. In 
universities there are openings in 
engineering, business, and account- 
ing because industry, with its higher 
salaries, draws away qualified teach- 
ers. There are openings in vocation- 
al and adult schools and in special 
education. 

Librarians may find openings in 
the larger elementary and secondary 
schools, universities, firms, and 
hospitals. 

Social workers and psychologists 
are much needed, although there are 
fewer possibilities in some branches 
unless one can teach. Language and 
culture seem to make a bigger dif- 
ference in counseling than in many 
other fields, but openings exist. 

It is difficult to find openings for 


where we spend the better part of our time. 
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most flexible careers since hours 
may be short. Pay is often good, and 
one can select the kind of people one 
wishes to evangelize—university 
students, businessmen, neighbor- 
hood women, children, etc. Some- 
times nine to 12 hours are consid- 
ered a week’s teaching load. 

One might think there would not 
be jobs for musicians, but paid 
positions exist to teach, and also to 
play in orchestras and other music 
organizations. 

For art majors jobs are available 
in teaching, illustrating, graphic 
arts, and photography. Creative 
writers are needed for publications, 
and technical writers to work for 
corporations. 

The air, land, and sea transporta- 
tion industries provide many jobs. 
Petroleum production and refining 
employs many Americans abroad. 

We cannot easily find secular jobs 
for people who have majored in 
Bible or religious studies and do not 
have a secular career. Their best 
option is a mission agency, unless 
they are able to take the time to 
acquire the needed secular skills. 
Occasionally, there are chaplaincies 
available with big firms. A highly 
qualified applicant might be able to 

continued on p. 29 
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Bruce Cockburn 


The summer 1986 “World of 
Wonders” tour (see album review 
On page 21) by Canadian rock 
musician Bruce Cockburn was enthu- 
siastically received and critically 
acclaimed by U.S. audiences, which, 
except for a long-standing following 
of devotees, have only recently 
discovered Cockburn’s music. When 
Cockburn played in San Francisco 
the audience included Christians 
(Cockburn became a Christian in 
1974 after a series of spiritual 
experiments), connoisseurs of qual- 
ity art (Cockburn is both an accom- 


by Dan Ouellette 
An Interview with 


plished lyricist and guitar virtuoso), 
and many who came to listen to 
Cockburn’s_ social and _ political 
songs. 

Cockburn, winner of several Juno 
awards (the Canadian equivalent of 
Grammies), has been a professional 
musician since the early 1970s. He 
started by playing solo acoustic gui- 
tar concerts, traveling city tocityina 
trailer and sometimes performing 
with his dog at his feet. Cockburn 
gathered a small Christian following 
(earning the media’s label “the 
bearded mystic”) with such poetic 


me songs as “All the Diamonds in t 


| Lime album, “Joy Will Find a Wa 


the Lions Are” (his modest brea 


World” from his 1974 Salt, Sun a 


from the 1975 LP of the same na 


Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaws (197 
that brought Cockburn’s Christia: 
ity to its most vibrant poetic ai 
musical expression with such ger 
as the hit single “Wondering Whe 


through into the U.S. market) a: 
the ecstatic “Creation Drean 
During this time Cockburn was st 
primarily playing acoustic guitz 
with a backup band. The band wa: 
prelude to his working in the ro 
genre a few years later. The ne 
several albums saw Cockburn er 
bark in a different direction, bo 
musically, with the grate and grii 
of rock highlighted by his electr 
guitar, and lyrically, with an explc 
ation of the implications of living; 
a fallen world. 

Though he still sang poetic son 
about his Christianity, (“Rumou 
of Glory” and “Broken Wheel’ 
Cockburn’s faith has been mo 
subtly suggested in songs such 
“To Raise the Morning Star” froj 
Stealing Fire (1984), where tl 
metaphorical image pointing to Go 
is taken from the Australian abos 
gines’ practice of singing to raise tl 
morning star. Cockburn’s embra« 
of the Christian calling to love one 
neighbor has led him to examine th 
global implications of love. Each: 
his past three albums includes hea 
doses of outrage against oppressic’ 
and injustice. 


In his latest concert tour, Cock- 

urn introduced two new songs 
yhich will be included in his next 
elease. “Stolen Lands” is about 
Native Americans in British Colum- 
ja, and “Waiting for a Miracle” is a 
jopeful piece about the plight of 
Nicaragua. As in his previous tour, 
vhen he went into detail about the 
ontroversial song “If I Had a 
Rocket Launcher” (explaining his 
xperiences at a Guatemalan refu- 
yee camp in Mexico under attack 
rom Guatemalan military helicop- 
ers), Cockburn introduced the 
icathing “People See Through You” 
yy explaining its inspiration. He 
spoke with me later and com- 
nented, “The song is about the 
sanctuary movement and specifi- 
rally about the FBI breaking into the 
shurches involved in harboring 
Central American refugees. The FBI 
nas these amazing resources, but 
what are they doing? Basically, 
they’re resorting to skulking around 
acting like the KGB.” 
_ Though Cockburn’s most recent 
music has expressed rage at injus- 
tice, he is also still aware that the 
earth is a “world of wonders.” His 
songs and concerts reflect that he is 
no cynic observing the world with 
bitter eyes. Rather, Cockburn sings 
with a spirit of hope, faith, and love 
in what he perceives to be dangerous 
times. 

I recently interviewed Bruce 
Cockburn by phone, shortly after his 
U.S. tour ended. 

—Dan Ouellette 


Radix: Over the past several years 
youve gone through a lot of 
changes in your  pé€rspectives, 
which you've chronicled in your 
music. How have those experiences 
influenced your Christian beliefs? 


Cockburn: On the surface, I’ve 
come to a greater understanding of 
the world itself that has nothing to 
do with Christianity per se. Since 
1979 I’ve done a lot more traveling 
outside of North America than | had 
previously done. My trip to Latin 
America especially affected me in a 
way that’s made me more sympa- 
thetic to the people who live there 
I'm also more aware of the meaning 


of politics for us all. Growing up in 
Canada—and I believe it’s also true 
of the U.S.—I tended to take politics 
for granted. We can elect somebody 
and maybe get involved around elec- 
tion time. A person gets put into 
office and then he or she is supposed 
to take care of things for four or five 
years, so we can forget about politics 
until election time again. Most of us 
go around with that kind of attitude. 

If you live in almost any country 
in Latin America and many other 
places in the world, you don’t have 
that luxury to sit back from the 
political arena because it touches 
every aspect of your life; in fact, in 
many cases, politics affects whether 
you live or not. In Latin America I’ve 
seen people who have no voice in 
their own affairs, who have no 
control over their own lives. 

Having grown up with a compla- 
cent view of politics and then 
coming face to face with people who 
out of necessity have a very different 
view has made me realize the 
fragility of my own situation and 
that of the people who make up my 
audience. This has been a definite, 
tangible, concrete change. 

I feel I have been led to this point. 
Obviously, for a Christian, nothing 
happens without God’s permission 
or influence. I assume, and I take it 
on faith, that the things I’ve 
encountered I was supposed to en- 
counter and the insights I've drawn 
from those experiences are conclu- 
sions I’m supposed to express. 


Radix: On your last album there is 
a song about your trip to Chile. 
What was that experience like? 


Cockburn: When I arrived in 
Santiago, it looked very much like an 
Italian city to me. The presence of 
firearms there is not any more 
obvious than in parts of Italy. The 
differences are the armored buses 
downtown and the cops in riot gear. 
But it isn’t until you start to walk out 
a door and somebody says, “Wait, I'll 
go with you” that you realize there 
are people in Chile who torture and 
kill and intern other people in 
concentration camps. It’s like Nazi 
Germany all over again. Seeing that 
brought home to me how fine a line 
there is between freedom and the 


What is really important 1s 
the perspective you have on 


your involvement. 
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loss of freedom. It can happen any- 
where that people are complacent 
about their politicians and political 
issues. You may not even see it hap- 
pening because you're not bothering 
to look. 


Radix: How do you work at being 
politically aware and _ involved 
without losing sight of the spiritual 
aspects of your faith? 


Cockburn: It’s easy to get wrapped 
up in the political side of things and 
in the physical world. The people 
who advocate taking the role of a 
hermit or some other kind of non- 
involvement have a good argument 
in pointing out that a heavy involve- 
ment in political issues can be 
destructive spiritually. At the same 
time, I believe we have to find a 
balance point because you can’t sep- 
arate love from politics. The distinc- 
tion doesn’t exist. 

To me, there’s not so much a 
problem in how involved you are; 
what is really important is the 
perspective you have on _ your 
involvement. The danger I find in 
myself is that getting active in a 
particular issue or cause can lead to 
involvement in larger, more com- 
plex issues that are interconnected 
with the first concern. I initially got 
involved in Nicaraguan issues 
because Nicaragua was an interest- 
ing example of a revolution that had 
a nonstereotypical result. I had an 
almost academic interest in it. Then 
I went there and found myself very 
much moved by what I saw. I studied 
the issues and I realized I wasn’t just 
looking at a certain set of problems, 
but that I was looking at a global 
system of which that country is a 
part. At that point it gets so 
complex, so difficult to stay abreast 
of issues that you tend to want to 
think about things that are more 
concrete instead of trying to assimi- 
late everything and sort it all out. In 
addition, you need to maintain some 
kind of space in your head for the 
Spirit and its complexities. I have to 
keep reminding myself to do that. 


Radix: You gathered a large Chris- 
tian audience around the spiritual 
content in your songs, especially 
with Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaws. 
Do you find that there are people 


who can’t handle the poli 
direction of your music or who 
even be distraught over it? 


Cockburn: “Distraught” migh’ 
an overstatement. Certainly se 
people prefer the earlier poiny 
view and the kind of music that yy 
with it. It’s hard to separate: 
words from the music at that pe 
One guy wrote to me after see 
one of the shows on the tour. 
wrote that he really liked what ] 
and he would still come to my sh 
in his area, but that he was 
appointed, having seen eas 
shows of less politically orier 
music and more, what he conside 
to be, inspirational songs. He ; 
there was something happening 
the stage then, a real spark for h 
and this time there wasn’t. It wi 
very nice letter and the type 
criticism that I have to t 
seriously. But J don’t have an ans 
for him. 

There are’ people who think t 
it’s all right to have a certain amo} 
of political content, but say 
should try to be positive all of 
time.” I can’t argue very strom 
against that. I can only say that | 
lived through what I’ve lii 
through and these songs come ou 
my experiences and that’s wha 
have to sing. Idon’t want to just s3 
the old songs that happen to) 
optimistic and ignore the new sop 
that are a little more somber. 


Radix: You are a spokesperson 
many people. I know several peo 
who listen to your music caref 
and it has affected their lives is 
deep way. 

Cockburn: It’s good to know tk 
Radix: People are listening « 
being challenged to think thii 
through, at least. In fact, a R 
reader, responding to my revie 
Stealing Fire, wrote, in regard 
“Rocket Launcher,” that he felt 
earlier song of yours, “Guern 
Betrayed,’ was a better Christ 
ethical statement on war < 
violence. He felt “Rocket Launch 
was a step in a very differ 
direction. 


Cockburn: “Rocket Launcher” re 


resents an amendment to my thin 
ing. With “Guerrilla Betrayed’ ’ 


dn’t think of myself as making a 
nrticularly “Christian” statement. 
he song represents a slightly 
“" point of view on the likeli- 
yod of human beings to promote 
ange, especially by revolution and 
olent means which tend to pro- 
ce more violence. Any casual 
ance at history tells you that. But I 
idn't intend the song to stand as a 
finitive statement on revolution. 
was a reflection of what I was 
inking at the time. The discovery 
the Nicaraguan revolution came 
ry soon after I wrote “Guerilla 
trayed.” When I want to Nicara- 
a, I saw something different, 
hich changed my point of view. 
viously, a violent attempt to find 
pblutions is a very risky one and 
ould be used only as a last resort. I 
n't think revolution is positive for 
s own sake, although there is an 
pect of life in which (ona personal 
nd international level) it may be 
ecessary. 


dix: So, you wouldn't label 
ourself a Christian pacifist? 


Pockburn: No, I don’t think so. 
ve never quite been able to say that 
was a pacifist. I've often thought 
at I should be, but I know if it came 
Own to me and my loved ones and 
jmebody about to do something to 
s I would try to do something to 

at person, no question about it. If 
m honest with myself, that’s what I 
vould do, though I don’t advocate 
jolence. “Rocket Launcher” wasn’t 
vritten to advocate violence, as you 
now. But there are a lot of people 
or whom it did strike that chord. 
[hey got nervous about it. 


tadix: I heard a DJ on the radio say 
omething to that effect, obviously 
ot having listened to the lyrics of 
he song beyond the chorus. 


ockburn: Fortunately, he was in 
he minority. That’s been my exper- 
snce. I was worried about that. I 
Imost didn’t record “Rocket Laun- 
her” because I was afraid that 
eople would take it the wrong way. 
In the first tour in which I 
erformed the song I made it a 
int, in quite a long-winded 
peech, to explain exactly what it 
yas about so that people wouldn't 
histake the content. 


It’s a tricky thing. If you just hear 
the song, you don’t know that much 
about the situation. I’ve gotten some 
interesting letters in response to the 
song. One guy in California really 
liked it until he realized the song 
wasn’t about Afghanistan.Until he 
realized it was American helicopters 
I was talking about, he liked the 
song. He wrote, “Don’t you know 
what the Russians are doing? How 
can you write about Guatemala?” It’s 
as if he was saying that one event 
existed and the other didn’t. He 
possessed a bizarre narrowness of 
vision. 


Radix: It’s a polarization of good 
versus evil. I’m a middle-school 
teacher. One of my first classroom 
activities at the beginning of the 
school year was a role-playing 
activity where two imaginary coun- 
tries are fighting against each other. 
I told the kids to figure out negotia- 
tion strategies to work toward 
achieving reconciliation. After an 
intense discussion, one of the 
students stood up and said, “I’m 
having a hard time figuring out 
which side is good and which is 
evil.” I said, “That’s the point. Both 
sides have the capacity for good and 
evil. Things aren’t as simple in real 
life as a Star Wars movie.” 


Cockburn: It’s good that you could 
get them to articulate that. 


Radix: The concept of revolution 
on a personal and a national level 
fits in well with the theme of The 
Trouble With Normal. What do you 
see as solutions to the problem of 
“the trouble with normal”? 


Cockburn: In the long run, God’s 
the solution. I believe there’s some 
kind of scheme to events and that 
something will come to fruition at 
some point. That is Biblically des- 
cribed. But there is definitely a lot of 
room left for speculation. I tend not 
to be very specific in my own mind 
about what I think will happen. I 
rely on the fact that events are 
moving somewhere and that some- 
how things are going to end up all 
right. But I suspect that there will be 
great loss before we get to that 
point. 

Radix: I know that you've read a lot 


You need to maintain some 
kind of space... forthe spirit 


and its complexities. 
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of C. S. Lewis. Did you ever read 
That Hideous Strength? 
Cockburn: Yes. 

Radix: One of the themes of that 
book is that somehow small miracles 
overcome the potency of evil. That 
same theme seems to occur in your 
songs, such as ‘Joy Will Finda Way” 
and your new song on Nicaragua. 


Cockburn: There’s also the hope 
that external political events will 
have results too. But if American 
foreign policy changed, I think I'd 
have to mop my brow and sigh in 
relief, which is probably the same 
thing I'd do if something miraculous 
happened. 

It's strange when it’s a political 

cause or nation you're talking about 
because Nicaragua is made up of 
people who are no less fallible than 
any of the people we choose to look 
at as villains. You’re forced to take 
sides because it’s the only way to do 
anything. You make a choice and 
say, ‘I’m going to be on the side of 
the Nicaraguan people” and, to a 
certain extent, that means being on 
the side of the Sandinistas, at this 
point. Knowing that full well both 
the Nicaraguan people and those 
who are Sandinistas are as fallible as 
anyone else. 
Radix: When you sing about 
Nicaragua “You're the best of what 
we are,’ what does that mean to 
you? 


Cockburn: I wrote the song when! 
was down there the first time. I had 
just come from the Guatemalan 
refugee camps in Mexico, and saw 
the sense of hope that pervaded the 
Nicaraguan society and the tremen- 
dous sense of self-worth that was 
such a novelty to the people. Those 
peasants had formerly been inclined 
to refer to themselves as beasts. All 
of a sudden they had a bright spot in 
their lives. It seemed to me that 
there must be at any given moment 
in the world a situation that brings 
out the best in people. At that 
moment I believed Nicaragua was 
that place. There was a real flower- 
ing going on of the good attributes 
of human nature. It is a fragile and 
momentary thing; how long it did 
last or will last, if it’s still going on, I 
don’t really know. 


Radix: You went to Nicarz 
again in January 1986. What w 
like then? 


Cockburn: I saw the revolutio 
movement in its later stages. 
flowering was still going on, yer 
novelty of the revolution had v 
off for most Nicaraguans. It was: 
the people were realizing it 
time to get down to the hard wo4 
part of which is resisting slipp 
back into the old ways of dé 
things. That may be a hard tas 
accomplish because Nicaragua Ij 
500 year history of corruption: 
violence. The Nicaraguans are? 
ing to build a society on some icq 
that have never had a chance to) 
root there. It’s not surprisin 
some mistakes are made. But in; 
eral, I found that things were ge 
as well as one can expect. It certé 
bears no resemblance to what 
State Department says it’s 
there. 


Radix: The record industry tc 
seems to be promoting socif 
aware artists almost to the pog 
where a situation that invo) 
injustice and suffering becom 
marketable commodity. Do you: 
this as a problem? 


Cockburn: I see it as fash 
There’s a cycle of what kinds of s 
ject matter people are willin 
listen to. There’s a certain amour 
music that deals with proble 
then people get tired of that 
want something that takes tl 
minds off what they see arov 
them. Not only is there a natt 
phenomenon of an audience wz 
ing change, but there are the rec 
companies constantly trying to f 
a new thing to sell, and radio ; 
tions constantly seeking the new’ 
safe product for their audiences 
keep advertising revenues com 
in. The trends come and go rat 
quickly. For example, the big mu 
act concerts for African fam 
relief were worthwhile but h 
become a passe way of gett 
peoples’ attention now. 


Radix: Does the marketing 

songs with a social or polit 
message work against the impac: 
that song? I’m thinking of the r 


song in South Africa and in 
irtain Latin American countries 
here the government officials 
sort to banning music because of 
powerful rallying effect on the 
ople. 


ockburn: You're right. Song 
esn't serve the same function in 
orth American society. That is 
irgely due to the over-commerciali- 
tion of everything; as a society we 
Pe everything, not just music, in 
mmercial terms. We're a consu- 
er society and we look at our arts 
at way too. Any country with a 
ajority of peasants in the popula- 
on is obviously nota country witha 
rge pop consumer mentality. 


dix: A college radio DJ said he 
ad heard rumors that on the west 
ast your last single, “Call It 
Democracy,’ had been boycotted by 

number of album-oriented rock 
adio stations. 


tockburn: I’ve heard rumors of 
at, too, but that’s as much as I 
inow. I have yet to have someone in 
e€ music industry confirm those 
mors. 


dix: Were you accused of anti- 
Mericanism as a result of that 
ong? 
ockburn: Certain stations did 
efuse to play the record, but Idon't 
ink it was an organized boycott. 
e song never actually mentions 
e U.S. There’s an unfortunate 
endency for unthinking people in 
he U.S. to identify themselves with 
particular concept of democracy as 
‘the only form of democracy that 
xists is the kind practiced in the 
JS. The song is actually railing 
gainst the hypocrisy and the 
inancial exploitation of people 
hrough monetary institutions like 
he International Monetary Fund. 
t's also talking about—and here’s 
vhere the song does come home to 
he U.S.—all the atrocious regimes 
n Latin America (and formerly in 
he Philippines and Haiti) that are 
eing propped up by U.S., as well as 
apanese and German, business 
nterests. ; 
You get someone like Pinochet in 
hile being heralded as a savior of 
lemocracy just because he’s anti- 


Communist. Or Rios Mont in 
Guatemala, an extremely vicious 
individual who received much 
support from the fundamentalist 
Christian community in North 
America because that community 
equates Communism with the devil 
and American democracy with God. 
They sent Mont lots of money which 
ended up being used to kill Indians 
in the highlands. It’s tragic. But you 
try to convince someone of that 
tragedy and they say no, we had to 
support him because he’s a Christian 
and Christians have to stick to- 
gether. All of this is done in the 
name of democracy. We'll torture 
anybody, we’ll carry out any strategy 
as long as we can pretend that it has 
anything to do with democracy. 
That’s what the song is talking 
about. It’s not specifically about the 
U.S., although the States happened 
to be closest to home in that way. 


Radix: It seemed like your Humans 
album was a thematic turning point 
for you. The record before that, 
Dancing in the Dragon’s Jaw, was 
joyful and even ecstatic, while 
Humans was on the darker side. It 
was recorded when you were sep- 
arated from your wife. Did that 
problem influence the album? 


Cockburn: It certainly played a 
part in the coloring of that album. 
But that album also represents the 
traveling and acquaintance with 
politics I talked about previously. I 
went to Italy where I experienced 
having a gun pointed at me. That 
had never happened to me before. 
Experiences like that contributed to 
a darker vision. I discovered there’s a 
big world out there that’s not what I 
thought it was. At the same time, I 
have to admit that there’s some- 
thing tremendously attractive to 
danger. It’s something exciting that 
promises adventure, so I don’t see it 
an an entirely dark thing. 


Radix: Did you find your marital 
dissolution affecting your music in a 
strong way? 

Cockburn: I wouldn’t say so. It 
certainly affected my faith in a 
profound way, though. I had gotten 
married in a church and had made a 


promise before God that this mar- 
continued on p. 28 
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Reviewed by 
Sharon Gallagher 


The Mission 


European migration to foreign 
shores has generally been comprised 
of two forces, whose purposes often 
are diametrically opposed. At the 
same time the missionaries are 
teaching the natives that they have 
souls colonizing government offi- 
cials are trying to enslave their 
bodies. 

In the 18th century South Ameri- 
can jungle where the story of The 
Mission unfolds, Jesuit missionaries 
have, to their credit, shown concern 
for more than the souls of the 
Indians they've converted. They've 
taught the Gaurani a variety of arts 
and crafts (the Indians are especially 
gifted musically) and work with 
them on successful farm coops. Iron- 
ically, it is the financial viability of 
the missions that incites the greed of 
the colonial rulers. The Jesuits have 
established their missions in Spanish 
territory, where slave-trading is 
illegal. If the Portuguese win a bid to 
take over the territory the Indians 
will be fair game for slavers; the 
Jesuits’ efforts destroyed. Unfor- 
tunately, this battle between church 
and state is decided in Europe, 
where the interests of the two 
parties are closely allied in a mutual 
concern for maintaining power. 

In the middle of this battle 
between the rule of God and the rule 
of man, a conversion of alliances 
takes place. The Spaniard Mendoza 
(played by Robert De Niro), a slave 
trader who has murdered his 


brother and is tortured by guilt, 


repents and is given a penance by 
the idealistic young Jesuit, Father 
Gabriel (played by Jeremy Irons). 

Mendoza’s act of penance is to 
accompany the Jesuits on a distant 
mission to the same Indians he 
formerly had hunted for his slave 
trade. It is clear that the priest 
imposes the particular penance not 
because of any demand of God but in 
response to the man’s intense need 
for it. As further penance, Mendoza 
himself decides to carry a heavy 
bundle of old armaments with him. 
He fiercely drags his burden up 
treacherous slopes and will not let 
go of it, even when his life is 
threatened, and long after other 
Jesuits plead with him to let it go. 

Finally, it is the Indians Mendoza 
had previously sought, to enslave 
who release him from his bondage 
in a wonderful moment of forgive- 
ness and freedom. Conversion is a 
difficult thing to portray on film and 
the burden of old armaments be- 
comes an apt and concrete symbol. 
Robert De Niro portrays the 
process of conversion through the 
rest of the film, with the tension 
between the old and the new man 
showing often on his face. 

The film’s producer, David Putt- 
nam, also produced Chariots of 
Fire —another film with a religious 
theme, although in a much different 
mood from The Mission. The 
triumphant Chariots, portraying 
the life of the Presbyterian athlete 
Eric Liddell, is a Protestant movie. 


The Mission, about suffering a 
martyrdom, is a Catholic fil 
although that doesn’t mean t 
film’s appeal will be limited 
Catholics. The Mission’s advat 
press release includes posit! 
quotes by such Protestant luminar: 
as Don Moomaw (Bel Air Presbyt 
ian Church) and Bill Bright (Ca 
pus Crusade for Christ), an int 
esting combination of accolades 
a film which also won the best fi 
award at the Cannes Film Festiv 

What The Mission has in co 
mon with Chariots of Fire is 
serious examination of the meani 
of Christian discipleship. In 7 
Mission the three alternatives 1 
Jesuits face are to either ident 
with their church hierarchy ad 
abandon the Indians to the ruli 
powers, to take up arms to defed 
their oppressed flock, or to staq 
firm against the powers with« 
bearing arms (remaining true tot 
Gospel’s injunction to love). T 
filmmakers’ choice of Daniel B4 
rigan, a long-time advocate 
nonviolent resistance, as their Jes’ 
advisor, is a clue to where | 
movie's sympathies lie. But, nc 
violence, the way of the cross, oft 
leads to martyrdom, then and nc 

That the struggles going on int 
film are still going on today in Las 
America and elsewhere deepens 1 
sense of sadness which perva« 
the film. 


World of Wonders, Bruce 
fockburn, MCA Records, 1986. 


In his latest album, appropriately 
tled World of Wonders, Bruce 
liockburn once again casts his keenly 
bservant journalistic eye on various 
eographical settings and provides 
etic insights into world politics 
nd its impact on the human heart. 
rom Berlin to Santiago, Cockburn 
kplores both the wonderfully 
eautiful and the horribly corrupt. 
n the dazzling title song, with its 
erky beat accentuated by fluegel- 
orn and trumpet excursions, 
lockburn tries to understand life’s 
ibrancy: “Nose to this wind, full of 
winkling lights/Trying to catch the 
cents of what’s coming to be,” then 
ings about life’s constant double 
dges: the safe, awe-inspiring 
falling diamonds in rattling rain” 


Bruce Cockburn: World of Wonders 


Pits aU Her Calm eeh entioaiaee 


and the chilling, dangerous sound of 
a saxophone “like a wet pipe 
dripping down my neck.” Cockburn, 
a Canadian, launches a double barrel 
attack on USS. foreign policy, first 
with the enraged “Call It Demo- 
cracy” (blasting the International 
Monetary Fund and other “inter- 
national loan sharks” that give the 
rich their “habitual feast’ and the 
poor of developing countries the 
creditors’ mandatory austerity meas- 
ures). The relentless, riveting rock 
open letter to the U.S. government, 
“People See Through You” (“You've 
got death fetish mercenaries/You 
hold the tickets to the cemeteries/ 
You're BIG and BAD and SCARY”) 
continues the attack. Cockburn 
writes from the divided city of 
Berlin (“on the front line of the last 
gasp’) about the European dilemma 
of being situated between the two 
superpowers in the eerie, somber 
“Berlin Tonight.” Santiago, Chile is 
the setting for the emotive “Santi- 
ago Dawn” where the charango, an 
Andean string instrument, and 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


conch shell wind instruments pro- 
vide the musical backdrop for 
Cockburn’s celebration of the awak- 
ening mass-opposition to the right- 
wing military rule of Pinochet. 

As in all of Cockburn’s albums, 
World of Wonders does not just 
dwell on the evil and suffering of 
human existence. Despite the 
conflicting images of beauty and 
corruption Cockburn observes in 
Jamaica, there’s still “dancing in 
paradise” in the song of the same 
name, and festive Latin-flavored 
percussion in “See How I Miss 
You.” In World of Wonders Cock- 
burn continues in the same musical 
and lyrical vein as his last two 
albums while maintaining his role 
as an anomaly in the safe, generic 
rock world of the ‘80s. Bruce 
Cockburn is different: a Christian 
whose understanding of the impli- 
cations of love has enlarged his 
scope of concern to the global level, 
a rocker whose lyrics dance with joy 
and bite with beauty. 
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Meadowlark Sampler 1985, Mead- 
owlark Records, 9255 Deering Ave., 
Chatsworth, CA 91311. 


Stressing that the Bible can 
inspire melody as well as lyrics, the 
Christian label Sparrow has estab- 
lished an offspring company called 
Meadowlark Records which offers 
Christian instrumental music that 
expands upon the musical ideas of 
the Windham Hill label. Not only is 
the music in this catalog of albums 
peaceful, but it is also spiritually 
contemplative. Meadowlark has 
enlisted several artists who quietly 
express in their music a sense of awe 
and beauty in the midst of God’s 


presence. 


pe a 
a - 


he Meadowlark sampler album, 
a compilation of songs by the label’s 
artists, include titles such as ‘Lilies 
of the Field,’ “Magnificat,” and 
“Sunset.” Guitarist John Michael 
Talbot contributes two spirit-filled 
pieces, as does  jazz-acclaimed, 
Colombian-born woodwind player 
Justo Almario. Keyboardist Jeff 
Johnson’s two songs, though not 
entirely representative of the in- 
spired, innovative music on his 
Meadowlark album No Shadow of 
Turning, are nonetheless beautiful 
in their serenity. Keyboard players 
Richard Souther and Douglas Trow- 
bridge also share melodic, breezy 
tunes. Meadowlark Sampler 1985 
succeeds in being an image-rich 
musical retreat. 


Reconciled, The Elektra 


Records, 1986. 


Call, 


The Call, led by bassist Michael 
Been’s urgent, aggressive lyrics and 
vocals, use basic, no-frills rock as a 
vehicle to call attention to the need 
for reconciliation, as the title 
implies, both spiritually and politi- 
cally. Reconciled features an archi- 
val photo of a cherub-faced baby in 
a piece of leather luggage on its 
front cover. The back cover is 
another archival shot of an ominous, 
serpent-like tornado descending 
upon a flat Oklahoma landscape. 
Both pictures stand as métaphors 
for the album’s theme: the necessity 
of reconciliation (and its accom- 
panying newness) in extremely 
dangerous times. 

In the driving, anthem-like “I Still 
Believe (Great Design), Been sings 
“For people like us/In places like 
this/We need all the hope that we 
can get,” while in the rhythmic, 
energetic “With or Without Rea- 
son” Been affirms “love has paid the 
price for you” even in the midst of 
the powerful preying on the weak 
and lowly. A particularly potent 
song in light of the recent prosecu- 
tion of sanctuary workers is “Sanc- 
tuary,’ an open letter to those who 
harbor Central American refugees 
written from the perspective of a 
refugee. The choral “We're all the 
same here’ mournfully sung by 
Been and Jim Kerr of the Simple 
Minds (with whom The Call recent- 
ly toured) challenges the listener to 
understand that both the sanctuary 
worker and the refugee seeking 
sanctuary are victims of injustice. 

The Call most forcefully con- 
demns American escapism and self- 
righteous religious patriotism in the 
abrasive rocker “Blood Red (Amer- 
ica). In it Been wails against the 
religious sentiment of America as 
God’s chosen land in the chorus: 
“We'll walk right through heaven’s 
door and proudly raise our heads/I 
said ‘Man, you must be dreaming, 
our hands are covered blood red!’” 
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"KATROS is nota 


collection of finely tuned 
theological points; it is a 
response to matters of life: 
and death.” 

— The Christian Centur 


Signed by more than 150 South 
African theologians and church 
leaders from many different 
denominations, The Kairos 
Document is a biblical and 
theological comment on the 
political crisis in South Africa toda. 


The document critiques current 
theological models that guide the: 
church's response to the problems : 
in South Africa, and finally it offers s 
its own “Prophetic Theology,” an 
alternative biblical and theologicc: 
model that will lead to forms o 
activity that will make a real 
difference to the future of South 
Africa. 


The Kairos Document presents a 
radical challenge to the church in) 
South Africa — and, indeed, around 
the world —to take a clear and 
unambigious stand on the side of 
the oppressed and to identify 

itself fully with the movement for 
pede us and justice at whatever 
cost, 


Paper, $2.95 


At your bookstore, or write: 


WM. B. EERDMA) 
PUBLISHING C 


255 JEFFERSON AVE. S.E. / GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 4) 


» Hidden Ground of 
re: The Letters of 
ymas Merton on 
igious Experience and 
ial Concerns selected 
| edited by William H. 
mnnon. Farrar, Straus, 
oux, 1985. 


yiewed by Brent Short 


om a Trappist monastery with- 
he folding hills of Kentucky, 
mas Merton wrote about what 
erned him most: the formation 
imerica’s paralyzed conscience 
ag the Cold War of the 50s and 
its naive optimism about tech- 
gy in Vietnam, the inbreeding 
hite racism, and contemplative 
tuality as it related to human 
ation. All of these concerns, 
g with his interests in poetry 
iterature, were blended togeth- 
beautifully (especially in his 
writing), that one wonders 
any of those concerns had ever 
addressed outside of the others. 
was in this sense that Merton 
me the ultimate communicator 
janity and conscience in a dark 
‘Christian era, achieving great 
istency of thought through clar- 
of language. It was with the 
’s discipline and mastery that 
ton spun out essays, medita- 
3, and journal entries. He used 
direct language of someone who 
struggled with the root of social 
lems which he found in him- 
in the form of masks and 
nses which separated him from 
rue identity in the mercy of God. 
10 surprise that his letters on the 
ious experience and social con- 
s in The Hidden Ground of 
2 contain more of the same. 
: dialogue with the Zen Buddhist 
lar Daisetz T. Suzuki, Merton's 
digm for self-understanding 
rberates with the reality of 
inal sin: “It was a thought that 
one of us began to slave and 
ggle to make himself a god, 
+h he imagined he was supposed 


to be. Each one slaved in the service 
of his own idol—his consciously 
fabricated social self. Each one then 
pushed all the others away from 
himself, and down, beneath himself: 
OF Thied to: © 

Even though many presumed it, 
or wanted it to be true, Merton’s 
maturing posture toward the world 
was not that of withdrawal. No 
longer the self-righteous young 
monk denouncing the world as he 
did in his autobiographical The 
Seven Story Mountain, Merton's 
correspondence reflects an attempt 


Merton recounts the exhilaration of 
being able to stand on his front 
porch and read from the prophets, 
their words rolling down the coun- 
tryside, their awesome truth echo- 
ing back at him. 

In a lively exchange with Rose- 
mary Radford Reuther, Merton 
makes several thought-provoking 
replies to her insistence that monas- 
ticism confuses the world (the spirit 
of the principalities and powers) 
with God’s good creation. Merton 
explains, “. . . the real purpose of 
asceticism is mot cutting one’s 


Thomas Merton 


to lose himself (in the manner of 
which the Gospels speak) in an ec- 
static plunge into reality, not to 
escape from it. He describes the 
beauty and simplicity of his life at 
the Gethsemani hermitage: “One of 
the things I love about my life, and 
therefore one of the reasons why I 
would not change anything, is the 
fact that I live in the woods and 
according to a tempo of sun and 
moon and season in which it 1s 
naturally easy and possible to walk 
in God’s light, so to speak, in and 
through creation. That is why the 
narcissist bit in prayer and contem- 
plation is no problem here, because 
in fact I seldom fuss with any such 
thing as ‘recollecting myself? and all 
that rot. All you do is breathe, and 
look around.” In another letter, 


Fritz Eichenberg 


relation to created things and other 
people, but normalizing it and 
healing it.” When Reuther zealously 
replies that the life of the new 
creation could only come to fruition 
through a more serious struggle 
with the “dehumanizing forces of 
the city of man,” Merton relays a 
telling warning about the dangers of 
an activism which results in a “a 
demonic parody of the Kingdom:... 
True historical responsibility cannot 
coexist with blindness on this crucial 
point.” 

There was a part of Merton's 
personality that thrived on keeping 
up a vast network of relationships, 
affording him a much _ needed 
channel of expression for his 
thoughts and feelings on the Catho- 
lic Church’s stance toward questions 
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of war and peace. In 1962 he was 
forbidden to write any more on sub- 
jects such as nuclear war, which had 
become for Merton the symbol for 
how the superpowers preached hu- 
manism and practiced hate. Merton 
began to circulate mimeographed 
copies of what have come to be 
known as “The Cold War Letters.” 
Thirty-seven of those letter appear 
in this massive collection of corres- 
pondence. One by one, they read like 
contemporary epistles, rooted in 
Biblical analysis and analogies, 
written to personal acquaintances 
and unmet admirers of his work. In 
one of the most eloquent, written to 
psychoanalyst Erich Fromm, Mer- 
ton’s grappling with Scripture 
serves as a touchstone for illumina- 
ting the era of Hiroshima and 
Auschwitz with profound spiritual 
insight. 

“Erich, | am steeped in that experience 

of bafflement, compunction and 

wonder which is the experience of 
those who have been rescued from 
tyranny, only to renounce freedom and 
in confusion and subjection to worse 
tyrants, through infidelity to the Lord. 

For only in His service is there true 

freedom, as the Prophets would tell us. 

This is still the clear experience of the 

Jews, as it ought to be of Christians, 

except that we were too sure we could 

never alienate it. Alas, for hundreds of 
years we have disregarded our sonship 
of God and now the whole world is 
reaping the consequences. If only 

Christians had valued the freedom of 

the Sons of God that was given them. 

They preferred safety and the Grand 

Inquisitor. 

Several of The Cold War Letters, 
written during the heat of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, still resonate with 
relevant perception. Merton’s frus- 
tration in dealing with his monastic 
superiors over the banning of his 
book Peace in a Post-Christian Era, 
comes through repeatedly. Diving 
deep below the surface to get at the 
heart of the issues behind the Cold 
War, Merton shares some sobering 
advice: “We have to face up to the 
fact that we have traveled a long way 
from the real Christian center. 
Centuries of identification between 
Christian and civil life have done 
more to secularize Christianity than 
to sanctify civil life.” 


Becoming Adult, Becom- 
ing Christian: Adult De- 
velopment and the Chris- 
tian Faith by James Fowler. 
Harper and Row, 1984, 
cloth, $13.00. 


Reviewed by Margaret Alter 


In Becoming Adult, Becoming 
Christian, James W. Fowler explores 
a Christian understanding of human 
vocation as it relates to our contem- 
porary need for meaning. With 
characteristic personal warmth, he 
reveals the contemporary scene 
with its confusion over roles in adult 
life, its excessive busy-ness, and its 
competing values. Using a tradi- 
tional Christian concept, he calls our 
current situation a “crisis of voca- 
tion.” We have lost our sense of 
what we have to contribute to 
human life. Vocation has come to 
mean job or career. Fowler invites us 
to reexplore vocation and suggests 
that adult development theorists 
can play the role of “gossips,” or 
guides for us. These theorists map 
some understanding of happenings 
in adult like. 

Fowler elaborates on the theories 
of three major adult development 
theorists: Erik H. Erikson, Daniel J. 
Levinson, and Carol Gilligan, whose 
work becomes reference points for 
his discussion. He then summarizes 
his own theory of stages in faith, in- 
cluding tantalizing autobiographical 
accounts of the advanced stages. 
Fowler's stages of faith theory, 
closely paralleling the work of 
Piaget, Erikson, and Kohlberg, es- 
sentially describes intellectual abil- 
ity to understand faith. He begins, 
however, to address the action of a 
transcendent God in the process of 
faith development: “The progres- 
sion of stages from Primal faith to 
Conjunctive faith can be seen as 
descriptive of a natural process 
of development . . . Movement to 
the Universalizing stage, however, 
seems to require a disruption of or a 
disjunction from the ‘natural”’. He 
concludes with scholarly caution, 
“Such motives and longings seem to 
be the work of something like 
Grace.” 


Fowler, relating the C 
story (from Genesis throug; 
lation), calls it a “classic 
brings to expression someth’ 
is fundamentally true abe 
human condition.” He cites : 
in which the Christian 
contributes to adult develop: 
the modern world through ar 
standing of vocation: (1) “ 
called to realize excellence as 
of God’s addressing us but ri 
the motive of outstripping | 
(2) “There is not a shor 
significant ways to be part 
divine action.” (3) “To be : 
tion frees us to rejoice in tt 
and graces of others.” ( 
vocation our responsibility, . 
vast, is finally limited.” 
vocation we need not over: 
our self-giving in one or 
[area of life].” (6) ‘In vocatic 
is an important sense in wi 
are freed from the tyranny o: 
Fowler concludes, “A Christi 
of the human vocation sugge 
partnership with the action 
may be the single most fruit 
of finding a principle to orcl 
our changing adult life strue 

Fowler envisions Christia: 
hood as a sense of communit; 
than competitive individua: 
community in which part: 
share the Christian story, afff 
and concerns for the world; 
munity of partnership with @ 
a microcosmic way, the CI 
community is a sign and at 
tion of a universal commu 
which our callings will be « 
mentary and where our 
energies, passions, affectio» 
virtues will coalesce in the 
and service of God.” 

Citing the lives of severa: 
nary people” who have foui 
poses in their lives that are: 
God’s purposes, Fowler 0: 
that this Christian understar 
human vocation makes the: 
most unordinary. It is this 
standing he calls us to considé 
in Our present situation of co» 
and ferment regarding ima 
human wholeness and com 
we are in critical need of a th 
transformation and develo 


aat takes account of the power and 
vailability to us of the synergy of 
god's grace.” 

|In Becoming Adult, Becoming 
yhristian Fowler writes to a lay 
udience inviting us to reexamine 
he resources within our faith which 
ddress current life issues. I enjoyed 
he book, finding it difficult to read 
mut rewarding. The issues Fowler 
aises are urgent, and his arguments 
or Christianity’s potential contri- 
mution forceful. On the other hand, 
he scholarly care which gives the 
ook its integrity also obscures an 
verall picture. Excerpts are exci- 
ing; the whole is not quite clear. In 
iddition, Fowler’s caution and his 
lumanistic language tend to dull the 
very vitality in Christianity which he 
‘ites as critical to remedy our crisis 
of vocation. 


aoe the Wounded: 

e Costly Love of Church 
Discipline by John White 
and Ken Blue. Intervarsity 
Press, 1985, cloth, $11.95. 


Reviewed by Paul E. Best 


Healing the Wounded is a book 
or all church members, who ought 
70 be concerned about things going 
‘ight in the church; but, realistically, 
it will be welcomed most by pastors, 
who are more concerned about the 
possibility of things going wrong. It 
iS written from the experienced and 
informed background of John White, 
a professor in psychiatry who once 
was a pastor, and his younger col- 
league, Ken Blue. 
- The book’s thesis is that the most 
important purpose of church disci- 
pline is the reconciliation of the 
individual to God, to other persons, 
and to the church body. The sinning 
church member has suffered self- 
inflicted wounding by his or her sin 
and needs healing. But the pathway 
to healing is not an easy one; it 
requires wise and loving strategies. 
Accordingly, the authors plead for 
a transformation in churchdom as 
much as in sinning individuals. They 
outline a pathway for change that is 
Biblical, and at the same time, prac- 


tical. Their work is marked by an 
uncommon sensitivity to personal 
values and the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Yet, they balance concern for 
the individual nicely against the 
demands and goal of purity for the 
church. 

The four aims of church disci- 
pline, say White and Blue, are recon- 
ciliation, purity (of the church), 
freedom, and restoration. The chief 
of those goals is reconciliation. The 
book emphasizes that failure in any 
member of the church body causes 
alienation from God, other persons 
involved, and the church. “Sin,” 
explains White, “corrodes fellow- 
ship multidirectionally.” 

The serious business of dealing 
with sin in the body will be hard and 
costly, warn the authors. White and 
Blue are realistic about the difficul- 
ties of church discipline and the 
prospects for success, yet theirs is an 
optimistic realism. They emphasize 
the need for the church to change 
radically if it is to deal Biblically and 
lovingly with sinning members. 
Considerable emphasis is put upon 
the value of small groups in the 
church for facilitating accountability 
among members 

One half of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the problem and 
goals of church discipline. In the 
second half, the authors turn their 
attention to practical considerations. 
They use case studies to demonstrate 
the application of the book’s prin- 
ciples. Sufficient detail is given in 
the case histories to introduce 
inexperienced church members to 
the realities and complexities of 
real-life situations. 


The section of the book devoted 
to practical considerations provides 
wisdom and usable strategies for 
dealing with actual situations. It is 
precisely in these real-life situations 
that it becomes difficult to apply 
discipline principles, which in their 
detached form seem so straight- 
forward. Creativity is called for, and 
the book will stimulate thinking, 
even though it can’t always give 
exact answers. 

The authors contend that the 
failure of the contemporary church 
in Biblical church discipline accounts 
greatly for the apathy and ineffec- 
tiveness experienced by churches 
today. Their book is self-described as 
“a challenge to gird on armor and 
draw swords. It is a plea to stop 
playing at church, to set aside 
personal ambition and the pursuit of 
personal comfort and to take risks.” 

Such a challenge sounds militant, 
and it is. But on the landscape of the 
subject of church discipline, the 
proposed war plan is as refreshing 
as it is unusual, because its attack 
strategy takes aim at broken rela- 
tionships instead of broken rules. 
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COUNTERPOINT 


The Story of the Mission 
by Daniel Berrigan 


Daniel Berrigan, a Jesuit priest, 
served as a consultant to The Mis- 
ston (reviewed p. 20), and played the 
part of a 16th century Jesuit in the 
film. While on location in Latin 
America Berrigan kept a diary of the 
film-making process. In this excerpt 
from the diary he reflects on the 
historical basts for the film’s story. 


The Jesuit state of Paraguay was signalized by a fervent spiritual 
life. Economically, as early as the eighteenth century, it was an indus- 
trialized state organized on the cooperative principle. If it had sur- 
vived, Latin America would have advanced nearly a century. From 


the social and political viewpoint, it provided a model of unquestion- | 


able democracy; and what is more, a democracy of indigenous people | 


(Lacombe, Science Ecclésibstique, 1955). 


At the opening of the film, the Jesuits had been in South 
America for some hundred and fifty years. A map of the conti- 
nent will show the vigor and range of outreach: from the 
Guarani tribes north of Buenos Aires, to the Casanari, south of 
Bogota, along the spine of the Andes and the Spanish frontier. 
The map would also show the Jesuit influence in the vast paral- 
lel territory of the Portuguese. There too, but with growing fear 
and unease as the slave trade was legalized, they pursued the 
work of evangelizing, adapting, experimenting, building, writ- 
ing their treatises and dictionaries and diaries and letters, and 
extending a welcome to the surrounding tribes. 


Every so-called spiritual undertaking is hemmed in by a 
veritable thicket of worldly perplexities, especially if, as in the 
missions of the Jesuits, a strong cultural and political connec- 
tion, an interplay of interests, joins priests and chancelleries. 


The church-state agreement may seem at first glance a 
rather simple matter of mutual advantage and aid. The dangers 
grow as these seemingly compatible interests, the prospering of 
the two kingdoms, appear in their true light; invariably they are 
not mutual (or mutually exclusive) in practice. Nothing so neat, 
to say the least. The “incarnation of the church in the world,” 
the world as attentive hearkener to the gospel, always on the 
point of conversion—this benign theory of the “two powers” is 
by no means the final word of the gospel on the nature of each. 
Nor can it be asserted that the history of the church vis-a-vis 


the state bears out the theory in practice. Quite bloodily to the 
contrary. 

Nor, to push matters further, could one easily demonstrate 
that the church is at its best and holiest when the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of this world walk tranquilly through 
time, hand in hand. In such instances, an unpleasant word 
occurs with regard to the celestial partner: betrayal. 


Talk about the two peaceable kingdoms! We have come a 
long way on the Christian road since that Friday ironically 
named Good. On that day, toward the middle of the first Chris- 
tian century, Rabbi Jesus was made the tormented object of 
capital punishment at the hands of the state. Thus were Chris- 
tian origins illumined by such a death endured at the behest of 
the “benign kingdom.” 


Talk also about distances, spiritual light-years! The Jesuit 
missions, the theme of the film, are one interesting measure of 
the distance traveled on that meandering road of history, the 
inextricable network of byways, detours, shortcuts, the tunnels 
and fords, the interweaving of assumptions, theories, theolo- 
gies, the military, political, and social dead ends. Did the roads 
lead toward two kingdoms, or one? Why not indeed, make one 
kingdom of the two, marry heaven and earth, and end the 
vexing schizophrenia once for all? For long, worldly, altogether 
| brilliant interludes (including the Jesuit missions), the marriage 
seemed indeed to have been consummated. 


Then, as the film sets out to tell, the extraordinary experi- 
ment of the missions came to a catastrophic end. For a century 
or more, the mission flourished; it shed light on the civilized 
world, acted as reproof, exemplar, and ideal for Europe and 
America. Then something awesome occurred, almost a freak in 
nature. A kind of immense continental plate began to shift and 
groan underfoot. One continent or two? It had been one. It was 
shortly to become two. The Kingdom of Spiritual Grandeur, so 
to speak, was utterly destroyed by the Kingdom of Legitimate 
Force run amok. 


Thus our film. And thus the lesson, which may still be of 
moment. The geography of the Two Kingdoms, all and any 
confabulations of ecclesiastical and civil Merlins to the con- 
trary, does not place them peaceably side by side. This is no 
accurate map of the Jesuit missions, nor of any equivalent 
arrangement known to history. Such a map is named Never- 
never. The map may look persuasive, but one must be wary, 


keep a third eye open to something known as the real world. From the book The Mission by Dantel Berrigan. 
There, alas, one cannot but note the blurring of frontiers; the eee a Lani LS Fe ik ute 

erm n jrom arper Ww PuoliusSpers, Inc. 
Two Kingdoms overlap, collide, challenge, encroach. Rare apie CA 
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Perkins continued from p. 9 


but the Bible doesn’t present guilt as 
a negative thing at all. Paul says that 
the word of God is given “‘so that 
every mouth may be stopped, and 
the whole world may be held ac- 
countable to God” (Romans 3:19). 
We don’t have to live with our guilt. 
That is what the cross is all about. 
An old hymn says, “There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood drawn from 
Emmanuel’s vein. And _ sinners 
plunged beneath that flood lose all 
their guilt and stain.” At the cross 
we get rid of that guilt and don't 
have to manage it anymore. We 
don’t have to have so many coun- 
selling centers and spend so much of 
our resources on ourselves if we 
begin to talk about repentance. 

If we establish a homogeneous 
gathering and base Christianity on 
church growth, we are in trouble. In 
the New Testament church, sinners 
repented first. When we remove 
repentance from our Christianity, 
there is no basis for a living faith. 
People need to be sorry for their 
sins, they need to be conscious of sin. 
Once they are conscious of their sin 
they will have a sense of compas- 
sion. Without that consciousness 
they will think about themselves all 
the time, and feel that they need 
Christianity for their own nurture. 
But if they repent and get rid of their 
sins, they will vow they are saved. 
“They shall call his name Jesus, for 
he shall save his people from their 
sins” (Matthew 1:21). You are saved 
from sin after you repent. 

Repentance needs to be returned 
to the church as a virtue, not as some- 
thing negative. People shouldn't say 
“Don’t make me feel guilty.” If your 
conscience condemns you, some- 
thing is wrong. God has placed your 
conscience as a thermometer in your 
spiritual life. It calls you to repent. 

How can we possibly make the 
church work in our day? First, I 
believe we have to return to a 
theological base and redefine the 
gospel in terms of the kingdom of 
God. We've got to understand the 
one basic purpose of the gospel: to 
reconcile people. We must not leave 
that out. 

In Mississippi I could not under- 
stand what my white Baptist 
brothers and sisters thought the 


gospel was supposed to do. I think 
they thought the purpose of the 
gospel was to make you a Baptist. 
But being a Baptist is not quite good 
enough. The purpose of the gospel 
is to reconcile alienated humanity to 
a holy God and to each other, and to 
do so in one body. The Bible says 
that God is in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. God gave us the 
ministry of reconciliation. If you 
don’t believe in reconciliation then 
you don’t have a gospel to preach.aa 


John Perkins founded Voice of Cal- 
vary Mintstries in Mendenhall, 
Mississippi. He currently directs 
several inner-city ministries in 
Pasadena, California. He is the 
author of Let Justice Roll Down as 
well as many other books and arti- 
cles. 


Cockburn — Continued from p. 19 
riage would last forever. And it 
didn’t. That was a very heavy res- 
ponsibility to have broken. It didn’t 
work out the way I said it would and 
committed myself to. But I’ve felt 
forgiven for that. 

Several things came out of that 
experience that were quite an edu- 
cation. I haven’t put it all back 
together again, but it was a major 
shake-up in my life. I had been used 
to pretty close contact with God. I 
used to often hear God’s voice 
concretely and I'd be able to assess 
whether what I was doing was right. 
I would pray and ask if this were the 
right thing to do and I would be 
answered. Around the time of the 
breakdown of my marriage, God 
stopped answering in the way he 
had before. I assume that it was a 
cutting of the apron strings: “All 
right, you've been coddled this far, 
now figure it out and do it and I'll see 
you in a few years when you've 
sorted it out.” I don’t know what to 
make of all that because it doesn’t 
conform to a lot of other people’s 
experiences, certainly not as related 
on television. But also not in books 
that I take more seriously. There 
seems to be a conspicuous absence of 
real Christian guidance in this area. 
Who do you turn to if you think that 
God has withdrawn his advice? I 
guess it’s another consequence of 


the Fall. as 


Stott continued from p. 
and married couples. I think it wo 
be a healthy thing and make 
community much richer. 


Radix: So John Stott is thinking 
establishing a commune? 


Stott: You could call it one. “Co 
mune” conjures up a different im) 
in my mind from “monastic co 
munity.” I am very keen on 

commitment to study, and Iam vj 
keen on the commitment to phys: 
activity. There is much need 

pioneer experiments in commur 
life. I was strongly influenced a. 
young Christian by reading Pas: 
Hsu. He’d been a Confucian sche 
in China, and an opium addict. Ai 
his conversion he dedicated his 

to winning for Christ and rehabil! 
ting opium addicts. He started lii 
communities where these peo 
were prayed for and loved. He c« 
bined medicine with love and pras 
to really rescue people. 


am 
ot 


There are so many needs. © 
must face the fact that everybe 
cannot do everything. We all have 
be willing to specialize and ma 
ourselves, if not experts, at le 
conversant with one or two iss; 
rather than all of them. In practi 
in a church of any size, the lead: 
ship should encourage concerr 
members to coalesce into speciai 
study and action groups whi 
would report back to the chur 
recommending what action 
church should take. It seems to 
that the Christian witness th 
would be more credible because: 
being informed and involved. aa) 


Rita Corbi 


mntinued from p. 13 

ach in a university department of 
ligious studies. A few national 
overnments, such as Nigeria, 
iberia, and Uganda hire foreigners 
teach secondary school Bible in 
eit public schools. 


If You’re a Young Graduate 

Sometimes we can find employ- 
vent for people immediately after 
raduation. But when a satisfactory 
Ib does not become available, how 
oes one acquire the experience to 
ualify for a first position? We 
ecommend modestly paid intern- 
hips with experts in your field in 
ther countries. This looks good on 
our resume, lets you learn a culture 
nd language, and you can evan- 
elize as well as in any other context. 
fou can go with the Peace Corps or 
nother volunteer agency that pays 
ravel and expenses and a small 
tipend. A third option is to work 
irst for a firm in the USS. that will 
rain you for work in their overseas 
ranches. Some give a few months 
reparation, while others require a 
ear or two of training. 

If your major is not very market- 
ble but you would like to teach, a 
tint with Peace Corps in a devel- 
ping nation can qualify you for a 
eaching credential without further 
ourse work. And you can witness 
vhile you teach. 


If You’re a Student 

If you wish to serve the Lord 
verseas, get a degree in a field 
leeded overseas as well as one 
yhich suits your gifts and interests. 

Every kind of work is legitimate 
or the Christian (if not morally 
yrong), because God wants every 
ector of society, at home and 
broad, infiltrated with his repre- 
entatives. But the problems of 
vorld hunger, disease, ignorance, 
ubhuman living conditions, etc., 
hould cause us to choose carefully 
ur majors in school. 

There is a need for study-abroad 
Nissionaries to work with univer- 
ity students as peers. A Christian 
vith experience in a campus fellow- 
hip can accomplish much, even ina 
unior year overseas. Or students 


might do graduate work to advance 
their academic goals while making 
God known. Many Americans study 
medicine abroad. 


Tentmakers Needed 

Christian workers in _ closed 
countries depend mainly on low-key 
personal evangelism, friendship and 
hospitality evangelism, and small- 
group Bible studies. The situation is 
hopeful. It is estimated that a very 
large number of Muslims are now 
secret believers. At the present time, 
confessing Jesus Christ publicly 
would probably mean certain death 
for many. But we must pray and 
hope for a change in the situation 
that will enable the church to 
function freely, even in the most 
difficult countries. A large number 
of spirit-filled, bold, yet tactful 
tentmaker Christians can help to 
bring this about. as 


Ruth Siemens is the director of Glo- 
bal Opportunities, an organization 
that helps place Christian lay-people 


in Overseas jobs. 
Ty 


For more information, please 
write Global Opportunities (GO), 
1600 Elizabeth Street, Pasadena, CA 
91104. (818) 797-3233. 
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continued from p. 27 

So the tensions grow, unattended 
to, in proportion as prosperity lulls 
the two parties, their sycophants, 
generals, cardinals, and theologians 
deeper into an ominous dream. 

Either of two outcomes may be 
thought to follow. One is the sor- 
rowful, but strangely cleansing 
“peripeteia” of which the film tells. 
the armies move on the mission and 
destroy it; the Jesuits are seized, 
jailed, shipped back to Europe in 
chains. Many of them die in prison. 
Mutuality, reverence, all the cliches, 
catchwords, and concealments of 
church-state po.itesse stop here. 
The church has dared be itself, a 
community of succor and resistance 
and sanctuary for the powerless 
Indians. And the state, in conse- 
quence, was obliged as well to show 
its face: a warrior’s. Thus was the 
truth made evident, another Friday 
named Good. 

A different outcome was possible. 
One can be grateful that the Jesuits, 
for all their tragedy, were spared 
this. Its cynical form is enunciated 
by Dostoyevski’s inquisitor, the 
persuasive clone, part imperial 
church, part imperial state. He 
speaks for the terrible Other Out- 
come: in effect, a kind of liturgy, the 
public burning by the powers of one 
kingdom (the other complicit) of 
the gospel itself. aa 
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A Poem 


On the Don Diego 

the dugouts assemble 

like a sublime children’s charade: 

“By River, Indians and Jesuits Enter the Mission.” 
In my hands 

a leather-bound volume: 

“Summa Theologica, Venice, 1773.” 

I sit awash. 

The vast tome opens like the throat of a sage 
to “Article Eighty-four: 

Wherein Are Adduced Five Reasons 

Why God Is Named Love.” 

(In quaint Latin) “Because God is source 

of love, because 

God creates for love, because 

God would have us love as we are loved, 


because”’—I raise my eyes, 
the multifarious jungle leaves astir— 
an open volume 
grown voluble, uttering 
reasons beyond number, for 
reno ie love beyond reason. 


HAMS 
ifn ae ‘ . 
My —Daniel Berrigan 


From the book The Mission by Daniel Berrigan. 
Copyright © 1986 by Daniel Berrigan. Used with 
permission from Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
_, San Francisco, (Gal 
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